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PREFACE. 


All the extant criticism of Colei ldgo on the English 
Diamahsts is collected, for tho first time, m this volnme, 
and numerous cnlicisms of his, on other English Poets, 
hnvo in it been rescued fiom obscurity, m the form of 
notes or otherwise 

Our thanks arc especially duo to Mr Collier, for allowing 
us to reprint his transcripts, to Messrs Macmillan, for 
tho privilege, willingly accorded, of making free use of 
Crabb Eobinson’s Diary; and to Mr George, of Bristol, 
without whose fuendly and mvalnable co-operation wo 
should not have iccovcred the leporis of the Bristol 
Lectures 

Sept , 1883. 


Mr. Collier lias passed beyond icach of onr thanks, in his ninety- 
fifth year. (Sepf 18, 1883). 
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I. 

LECTURES ON SHAXSPERE AND 
MILTON. 


1811 - 12 . 




INTRODUCTORY. 


§ 1. — Mr. Collier's T) ansa ijpfs. 


^OLERIDGrE, then m lus fortieth year, delivered a course 
of lectures in the winter of 1811-12, in the Hall of the 
London Philosophical Society 1 The lectures mainly dealt 
with Shatspere, bnt two or three were on Hilton, and the 
first discussed the general principles of poetry , as, indeed, 
did they all, more or less They were given on Monday 
and Thursday evenings, and were to have been fifteen in 
number The course extended, however, to seventeen, and 
allowing for a piobable interval at Christmas, must have 
been little interrupted ; for the first duly came off on the 
18th of November, as announced, and the last on January 
27th. 


As any remains of this course are valuable, it is unfor- 
tunate we have so few. These, such as they axe, consist of 
contemporary newspaper notices, of some interesting memo- 
randa in H Crabb Robinson’s Diary, and of transcripts 
from shorthand notes, by Mr. J Payne Collier, of the 1st, 
2nd, 6th, 7th, 9th, and 12th lectures, and part of the 8th 
Mr. Collier published these transcripts in 1856, having 
discovered, a few years before, a portion of his notes, all of 
which, whatever they had been originally, up to that tune 
had been mislaid. The transcripts must be somewhat 


1 This Society was dissolved m 18S0. 



* lectobes os snttspcrr a\d mutos. 

meagre The first lectare, for instance, as given by Mr. 
Collier, could be raid aloud m a quat ler o£ on hour.* Tho 
later ones aie more complete. It Mould, honetcr, bo most 
unnatural not to feel a deep sense of gratitude to Mr. 
Collier, foi, apart from tbo fact that las transcripts con- 
tain much precious matter, they nro practically all tho 
lectures wo possess Only a small portmn of tho second 
division of onr book can coirccily bo called lectures. 

J “V** Script, first 

We proceed*!: ^roplcto form, contains much other matter. 
We proceed to extract, u.th h I8 kmd permission, such nor- 
toms of h,s preface as illustrato our subject P 

,«■*, Uw WstMJ 0f lK (r iMmj)t< M 

■Iiott-kunl notM, limiitrtod” nrS, C ’ '"“""'I' 1 ' »r rnr nt™ 
opening of the jear 1812 0 jenr 1811, and at the 

stand, ng, are more o? yam, 
appear to have nude only nbndJS^l fx Wm ° of * hc J«ture-r I 
are much fuller and mom 35* w'V ° f ° tliCP ! m > «<*« 
this distance of tune, that I did nut i ’ Ut \ a,n certain, ev cn at 
at did not come from Coleni]ec , « n i' VlnS } T 0f:, ' 5tcr a sentence, 

tatfij Sf JjISi, 1 nlto ‘ W Iwnrc m 

■SSgs^SSSS 

ssss^ssss 



ISff&ODUCTOllYi 5 

to tlm comprehension, and enjoyment of poetiy, in a degree beyond 
anything that I had then experienced. I had seen something of 
him, and had lveaxd raoie about bun; and when my father pro- 
posed that all his family, old enough to profit by them, should 
attend the lectures advertised in 1811,1 seized the opportunity 
with eigerncbs The senes was delivered extemporaneously 
(almost without the assistance of notes) in a large 100 m at what 
was called the Scot’s Corpoi atton Hall, in Crane Court, Fleet 
Street; and on applying for tickets, Coleridge sent ns a copy of 
lus prospectus, which, many years afterwards, I was glad to see I 
had accidentally preserved, and w Inch was in the follow mg form . — 

LONDOK PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 

SCOT’S COUP ORATION BALI, 

CRAKE COURT, FLEET STREET, 
(EXTRAbCE J'JiOM FETTER LAKE) 

■WwSlMHBMaMMMMIMHMMMS 

MR. COLERIDGE 

WILT. COMMENCE 

OK MONDAY, NOV 

A COURSE OF LECTURES ON SHAKESPEAR AND MILTON, 

IN ltT.UBTRA.TIOK OF 

THE PRINCIPLES OP POETRY, 

ASD THEIR 

Apphcation as Ground t of Criticism to the most popular WorJu of 
later English Poeh , those of the Living included. 
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LEC1URES OK SHAkSPEItE AM) MI&TOK 


After expressing a doubt about tbo number of weeks tbo 
delivery of Coleridge's lectures actually covered — a point 
the dates we have given above from the “ Times" set at rest' 
—Mr Collier makes declaration, in reply to an anonymous 
writer, 1 who had charged him with inventing them, that 
his short-hand notes were taken at tho time There seems 
no reason whatever to donbt this The contemporary 
notices in the papers fairly establish, by their resemblance, 
the genuineness of the transcripts 


“ My original notes (he continues) u ere taken at the dose of 
1811 and at the opening of 1812 I cnrlea\ oured m the intenal 
between each lecture to transcribe them, but, from other 
avocations, I was unable to keep pace with the delnen, and at 
the termination of the course I must bate been considerably in 
^ hlle 1 am Y 1 ^” sIba ' e ta0 of short-hand Looks 
illSf stltcb f to Sether) before me, which remained 

™ P ^imiT I", 2 1854 '“ tt P C ™d ° f *>rty-tWO 

If” 8 h T Wh ° le tune 1 dld not kno * ’'hat had become 

m 1818 0 f wWh ™ th * r C0UKe ^ d,e lecturer 

*iT 1 BDd pr “ emd onl > a ** scsttered 
ttfSoSe 2? Ca 1 1 mnd whetb “- cicn * that date, 

iLTiscssasts? 

cessfully, and with m-ontTi wr them several tunes nnsuc- 
was engaged in preplans a o'® 3ear 1842 ' wl,cn I 

apprehended the opinions of P l edltl0n ot Shakspere, to which I 
have been an important recom Cn /° on Afferent plays would 
them, and m 1 faded to fi " d 

>ng with me only snch furmtu» n „ S1 y enCe ,n tko country, carry- 

double chest of drawers in the In l, } rc 1 u,rcd » and among it a 
discovered some of, but I l am J? 1131 P artof " hieh I subsequently 
. 1 lam «t to saj, by no means all, my lost 

i ™ * 

Quenw, before their publttat.JTm 1836 nsmpts to "»«■• and 
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notes. Even tlic«e were not brought to light until I w ns prepar- 
ing to remoa o to my piesent residence, and was employing myself 
in turning out 'waste paper and worthless relics from every 
receptacle. 

“ As doubt, liowca or unfairly and unjustifiably, has been cast on 
in) re-acquisition of these materials, I will just state, with some 
particularity, of what they consist 

1 Sea oral brochures and fragments of a Eiaiy in my own 
handwriting, not at all regularly kept, and the earliest entry m 
winch is 10th October, without the year, hut unquestionably 1811. 

2. Five other small brochures, contaunng partial transcripts, 
in long-hand, of Coleridge's fiist, second, sixth, nnd eighth 
lectures. 

3. Sea oral brochures and parts of biochuics, of my original 
*hort-haud notes, two of which (those of the ninth and twelfth 
lectures) were complete, but entirely untranscribed 

"On turning out these papers fiom the upper drawer, where 
they must have been deposited for many years, I looked anxiously 
for the rest of the senes of lectures, but m ram, nnd to this dny I 
baa e recovered no more. . . Tbo early tranBcnpts were not in the 
• first person: they, ns it were, narrated the observations and 
criticisms of Coleridge, with constant repetitions of “he said,” 
•‘he remarked,” “he quoted," &c. On the other hand, my 
ongmal note*, taken down from tho lips of the lecturer, were, of 
course, in the first person, — “I beg yon to observe,” "it is my 
opinion,” " aae ore struck ” &c. I therefore re-wrote the whole, 
comparing my recovered transcripts with my short-hand notes 
(where I had them) as I proceeded, and putting the earliest 
lectures as well as the latest, in the first instead of the third 
pereon ; thus making them consistent with each other, and more 
conformable to llic aery avords Colei ldge had employed 

“ These ate what are noav offered to tho readei X cannot but 
be sensible of tbeir many nnd great imperfections they are, 

I am sure, full of omissions, owing m some degree to want of 
facility on my part , in a greater degree, perhaps, to a mistaken 
estimate of whnt it was, or ovos not, expedient to minute , and in 
no little proportion to the fact, that in some coses I relied upon my 
recollection to fill up chasms in my memoranda A few defects 
may be attributed to tbo inconvenience of my position araeng 
other auditors" (though the lectures were not alwajs ve-y fully 
attended), and otheis to the plain fact, that I was not un- 
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lectures os shakspere akd miwos. 

asscffijss® 

•subject, tut at the same time presen mg many 

, a S and opinions, well worthy of attention from their truth, 

their eloquence, and their originality. 


§ 2 —Criticisms ty Coleridge from Mr Collie*' s Diary 

Mr Collier famishes numerous extracts from the Diary 
tihidi he kept in 1811 Such portions of them as fell 
■tnthm our scope, are here giTen A. iewr are rescued fi om 
forgetfulness, which hardly do so 


«< Sunday, ISA Oet — In a conversation at my father's, n little 
while since, he gave the following character of FalstafiJ winch I 
wrote down very coon after it was delivered 

“ Fnlstaff was no coward, hut pretended to "be one merely for 
the sake of trying experiments on the credulity of mankind : lie 
was a liar with the same object, and not because he loved false- 
hood for itself lie was a man of such pre-eminent abilities ns 
to gnohim a profound contempt for ah those by whom he was 
u-uallv surrounded, and to lead to a determination on Ins part, m 
spite of their fancied superiority, to make them his tools and 
dupes. He knew, howeier low he descended, that his own 
talents would raise him, and extricate him from any difficulty 
\\ bile lie was thought to bo the greatest rogue, thief, and liar, he 


able, hut absolutely neecssaiy to Ins companions It was in 
ch-ractcr* of complete moral depravity, hut of first-rate wit and 
tjtati tkM^dd.shtal, and ColendgeinstancedBichaid 
the Third, ralstoff, and lego 

“ Coleridge was recently atited his opinion ns to the older m 
which Shekspere had written his plays His answer w as to tins 
ST* 11 “ 1 cw ^member -that although Malone had 
t f Cat n,, ' n > CTteraal particulars regarding the age of 

**"!**• to be obtaod from mdenre 
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bo phj Biological and pathological than chronological. There ap- 
peared to be thiee stages m Shakspeie’s genius , it did not 
as if in the outset ho thought Ins ability of a dramatic kind, ex- 
cepting peihaps as an actor, in which, like many others, he had 
been somewhat mistaken, though by no means so much as it w as 
the custom to bplieve. Hence his two poems, ‘Venus and 
Adonis,* and 1 Zmcrece,’ both of a narrative chaiacter, which must 
have been wiitten icry early . the fiist, at all events, most have 
been pioduced m the country, amid country scenes, sights and 
employments , but the last had more the air of a city, and of 
society.” 

Mr Collier pi odnees a note Here, of doubtful date, of some 
rental ks of Coleridge on Shakspere as an actor * — 

“It is my persuasion — indeed my firm conviction— so firm that 
nothing can shake it — the rising of Shakspere's spirit from tile 
grave, modestly confessing his own deficiencies, could not alter my 
opinion — that Shakspere, in the best sense of the word, was a -very 
great actor ; nothing can exceed the judgment ho display npon 
that subject He may not have had the physical advantages of 
Burbage 01 Field, but they would never have become what they 
were without his most able and sagacious insti actions , and what 
would eithci of them have been without Shakspere’s plaj s ? Great 
dramatists make great actors But looking at him merely as n 
performer, I am cci tain that he was greater as Adam , in ‘As yon 
Like It,’ 'than Buibage, as Hamlet , or Richard the Third Think 
of the scene between him and Orlando ; and think again, that the 
actor of that part had to carry the author of that play in his arms 1 
Think of hat ing had Shakspere m one’s arms 1 It is woi th having 
died two handled years ago to have hoard Shakspere debver a 
single line He must have been a great actor ” 

The entry of the 13fch Oct. thus continues • — 

“TTitb regmd to his dramas, they might easily be placed in 
gioups ‘Titus Andiomcus’ would, in some sort, stand alone, 
because it was obviously intended to e\cite vulgar audiences by 
- its scenes of blood and horror — to our eais shocking and disgusting 
Tins was the fashion of plays m Shakspere’s youth, hut the taste, 
if such indeed it 1 were, soon disappeared, as it was sure to do with 
a man of his character of mmd , and then followed, probably, that'* 
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beautiful love-poem ‘Romeo and Joliet,’ and Labo ™ * 

Lost ’ made up ? entirdy of the same passion These might be 

^ded hr -m Wen ttat a* 

story, but still full of love, and by ‘As You Like It, not 
Bhakspere’s invention as to plot, but entirdy hw own as to 
dialogue, with dlthe vivacity of wit, and the elasticity of y outh 
and ammd spirits No man, even in the middle period oflife, he 
thought, could have produced it. * Midsummer Night s Dream 
and ‘ Twelfth Night* hardly appeared to belong to the complete 
maturit y of his genius SUakspere was then ripening his powers 
for such works as ‘Troilus and Cressida,* 4 Conolanns,’ 4 Jnluis 
Caw,* 4 Cymhehne,’ and 4 Othdlo * Coleridge profe'sed that he 
could not yet make up his mind to assign a period to ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ to 4 Much Ado about Nothing,' nor to 
‘Measure for Measure,' hut ho was convinced tlmt ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ 4 Hamlet,' 4 Macbeth,’ 4 Lear,’ * The Tempest,* and 
‘The Winter’s Tale,’ were late productions, — especially ‘The 


Winter's Tale ’ These bdonged to tlio third gronp 

44 When asked what he would do with the historical plays, he 
replied that he was much at a loss Historical plays had been 
written and acted before Sbakspcre took up those subjects ; and 
there was no doubt whatever that his contributions to the three 
parts of 4 Henry VI ’ were very small , indeed lie doubted, m op- 
position to Malone, whether be had had anything to do with the 
first part of 4 Henry VI ’ if he had, it must liav e been extremely 
early m his career ‘Richard H.’ and ‘Richard III.’— noble 
plajs, and the finest specimens of their kind — must have preceded 
the two parts of ‘Henry IV , ’ nnd 4 Henry VHI ’ was decidedly a 
late play Dramas of this description ought to be treated by them- 

selves, they were neither tragedy nor comedy, and yet at times 
both Though far from accurate as to events, in point of dro- 
racter they were the essential truth of history 4 Let no man 
gaid Coleridge) blame his son for learning history from 


“ He did not agree with some Germans (whom ho had heard 

Sb “ ks P ere hod hod much to do with 
foe doubtfui plays imputed to hua ui the third folio on the con- 

S rnrhltH ? 8t ' 1 he ST* f of them, it w« 

‘The tJo Sp TT ” rd7 '. Be “ S “ ked wbetl,€r be included 

*we£d ‘D.S th * plays, he am 

rtrered, Decidedly not there a the dearest mtoLT mdcnc* 
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tint Shakspere importantly aided Fletcher in the composition 
of it. Parts aie most unlike Fletcher, yet most like Shakspere, 
while other parts are most like Fletcher, and most onlike Shak- 
spere The mid scenes of the Jailor’s daughter are coarsely 
imitated from ‘Hamlet,’ those were by Fletther, and so very 
inferior, that I wonder how he could so far condescend Shak- 
spere would never have imitated himself at all, mu<h less so 
badly There is no finer, or more characteristic dramatic writing 
than some scenes in. * The Two Noble Kinsmen ’ ” 

“ Thursday, 17 th Oct — Yesterday, at Lamb’s, I met Colendge 
agnm X expected to see him thci e, and I made np my mind that 
I would remember os much as possible of what he said 

“ He said that Shakspere was almost the only dramatic poet, 
Who by his chmacters represented a class, and not an individual 
Other writers for the stage, and m other respects good ones too, 
had aimed their satire and ridicnle at particular foibles and par- 
ticular persons, while Shakspere at one stioke lashed thou- 
sands* Shakspere struck at a crowd, Jonson picked out an 
especial object for his attack Colendge drew a parallel between 
' Shakspere and a gcometncinn * the latter, when tracing a circle, 
had his eye npon the centre as the impoitjnt point, but included 
also in his -wsion a wide circumference, so Shakspere, while his 
eyeiested upon an individual chaiacter, always embioced a wide 
circumference of others, -without diminishing the separate mteiest 
he intended to attach to the being he pourtrayed Othello was a 
personage of this descnption, but all Shakspere’s chief cha- 
racters possessed, in a greater or less degree, tlus claim to onr 
admiration. He was not a mere paintei of portraits, with the 
dress, features, and pecnliantaes of the sitter, but a painter of 
likenesses so true that, although nobody could peihaps say they 
knew the very person represented, all saw at once that it was 
faithful, and that it must be a likeness 

“ Lamb led Colendge on to speak of Beaumont and Fletcher 
he highly extolled their comedies m many respects, especially foi 
the vivacity of the dialogue, but he contended that their tragedies 
were liable to grave objections They always proceeded upon 
something forced and unnatural , the reader never can reconcile 
the plot with probability, and sometimes not with possibility. 
One of their tragedies was founded upon this — A. lady expresses 
a wish to possess the heart of her lover, terms which that lover 
understands, all the way through, m a literal sense . and nothing 
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can satisfy lnm but tearing out hts heurt, and haring it presented 
to the heioinei in eider to secure her affections, after he was past 
the enjoyment of them 1 Their comedies, however, were much 
superior, aud at times, and excepting in the generalisation of 
humour and application, almost rivalled those of Shakspcrc 
The situations are sometimes so disgusting, and the language so 
indecent and immoral, that it is impossible to read the plays m 
pm ate society The difference in this respect between Shnk- 
spere and Beaumont and Fletcher (speaking of them in their 
joint capacity ) is, that Shakspcrc nlwnys makes vice odious and 
virtue admirable, while Beaumont and Fletchei do the very re- 


verse — they ridicule vntue and encourage ucc they pander to 
the lowest and basest passions of onr nature y 
“Coleridge afterwards made some remniks upon more modem 
dramatists, and was especially set ere upon Dry den, who could' 
degrade his fine intellect, and debase his noble use of the 
English language in such plays as * All for Love,’ and 1 Sebastian,* 
down to 'Limbeiham,' and 1 The Spanish Friar ' He spoke also 
of Moore’s ‘ Gamester,’ and applauded warmly the acting of Mrs. 
Siddons lie admitted that the situations were affecting, but 
maintained that the language of the tragedy wns below ciiticism : 
it was about upon a por with Kotzebue It was extremely 
natural foi any one to shed tears at seeing a beautiful woman in 
® < “P“ U °f nngmsh and despair, when she beheld her husband, 
™? ha J. ru ” c ? himself by gnmbbng, dying of poison nt the very 
A° me ^ B larg0 fortune ' which would liavo pmd 

‘ TIm 4 f °? ed 10 llT0 ,n affluence and happiness 

ii w oinea ^ reminds one of the modem termination of 

■235hi2?“^ i“ ean the in wl « ck Garrick > 

S? 5? iSSO”** ^ s “ m»e he- 

tei \”? - t- 

conclusion is consistent with P 0180n I know thnt llus 

a founded VntV, old nc " cI upon which the tragedy 

To he sure Sltuat l 01,s on tko stage, 

the uppev hp ’ *• d 80 ^ oes a blunt razor shaving 

‘* m l»«Bcd to other l^ro, rod 


J I t Dh#t -TholM 
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Sonthej’s * Curse of Kcliama* liming been introduced by one of 
the company, Coleridge admitted that it um> a poem of great 
. talent and ingenuity. Being asked whether he could g»e it no 
higher praise, he answered, that it did the gientcst credit to the 
abilities of Sonthcy, hot that there were two things m it utterly 
incompatible. From tlic nature of the story, it was absolutely 
nccevsor* that the TCflder should imngme himself enjoying one of 
the ■wildest dreams of a poet’s fancy ; and at the same time it was 
required of him (which was impossible) that he should believe 
that the soul of the hero such as he was depicted, was alne to 
all the feelings and sy mpnthies of tenderness and affection The 
reader u as called upon to behei e m the possibility of the exis- 
tence of an al might} man, who had extorted from hear en the 
power he possessed, and who was detestable for Ins crimes, and 
yet who should be capable of all the delicate sensibilities subsist- 
ing between parent and child, oppressed, injured, and punished 
Such a being w ns not in human nature. The design and pnrpose 
were excellent, namely, to show the supciiouty of moral to 
physical power. 

*? lie looked upon * The Curse of Kehnma’ as a work of gieat 
talent, but not of much gemns , and he drew the distinction be- 
tween talent and gemns by comparing the fiist to a watch and 
the lost to an eye . both were beautiful, but one was only a 
piece of ingenious mechanism, while the other was a production 
above all art Talent was a manufacture, gemns a gift that 
no labour nor study could supply: nobody could moke an 
eye, but .anybody, duly instructed, could make a watch It 
was suggested by one of the company, that more credit was 
given to Southej for imagination m that poem than was due to 
him, since he had denred so much from the extravagances of 
Hindu mythology Coleridge replied, that the stoiy was the work 
of the poet, and that much of the mj thology was his also having 
invented his tale, Soutliej wanted to reconcile it with probability, 
according to some theory or other, and theiefoie resorted to 
oriental fiction He had picked up his mythology from books, as 
it wete by scraps, .mil had tacked and fitted them together with 
much skill, and with such additions ns hr* wants and wishes 
dictated 

“ The conversation then ( turned upon Walter Scott, whose 
‘Lady of the Lake’ has recently been published, and I own that 
there appeared on the part of Coleridge some disposition, if not to 
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amjaw»c, at least nottntc«igni/e the merit* t»f &ott. Jle pro* 
f<S himself comparathely ignorant ofSWtt tpv&wUms n»d 
stated that ‘The Lad) of the Laic' bad ! been hiqmlostiMe 
for mow than a month, and that he bad only been able *<> ft* * 
through two dromons of the poem, and had there found inane 
grammatical blunders, and expr^mnx that were *wt 
this side of the Tweed— nor, indeed, on the other. Jf (*“««* 
ho) I were colled upon to form an opinion of Mr. Footfa p K-try, 
the first thing I should do would be to take nv ay alljbi* name* of 
old castles, which rhyme very prettily , and read very jedarf^Btlf i 
then, I would remote out of the poem till the old nrmmir and 
weapons, next, I would exclude the mention of *11 nunneries, 
abbeys, and pnoncx, and I should then sec what would be the 
residuum — how much poetry would remain At present, hating 
read so little of what lie has produced, I cm form no competent 
opinion, hut I should then he able to n'certim whniwat the 
story or fable (for whnh I gno liun full credit, because, I dare 
say, it s icrj interesting), wliat degree of imagination was drt* 
played in narrating it, and how fir he was to be admired for pro* 
pnety and felicity of expression Of theie. «t pre*cnf, othtr< 
must judge, hut I would rather Imie written one simile by 
Bums, — 


“'Like snow that falls upon a nrer, 

A moment white, then gone for eier,”— 


than all die poetry that bis countryman Scott— ax far os I nm y ct 
able to form an estimate — jj likely to produce 
“Mdtons ‘Sanwon Agonutea’ being introduced ax a topic. 
Crttcndge said, with becoming emphasis, that it was the finest 
imitation of the ancient Greek, drama that cicr bod been, or ever 
wuld be written. One of the company remarked that Steevcnx 
(the commentator on ShaUpere) had averted that *$ani*on 

52*12“ T fot “ cd l oft «>c model of the ancient My •lories, 
fnitS of our ^nghsh dnmnj upon which Coleridge bums 
with unusual vehemence against Stem can, averting that he 

Mdtou, titan 
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oitmt *»f t|i>st tMn'i ordinary right, nml even then lie 
raj not enMpivhotr! what J» •tee*,’’ 

u +& f h Col* ridge told ns (though I fancy. from his 

tmleeSri* » *»f eHrart* r, that it miy turn rue n mere projcrt—*I 
hope »M) *fr*» li«* ivi m* \rrv *n<»n to pite a series of lectures at 
f>vvhr‘»S,er*‘ Mali, mvnlr open Poetry, with a view to erect 
stan ’srt In which nit writers of vur«e mas ho measured and 
rauhi 4, lie added, that it.suy of his friends had advised him to 
»«£$>.* this s'pp, &mi iVr his etrn par* he wa« not at all unwilling to 
will tW wi«hrs Ills lectures would, necessarily, em- 
brace • ritie’Mn* on Sh-lj jwre, Milton, and all the chief and most 
jopulir po't* of wir laugu-igr, from Chincor, for whom ho had 
pv\t tvvvsYWAdewn to Cntnpbt4|,fiir whom he had hillc admira- 
tio*i* He thought tint snmcthinp of the hind was much needed, 
n order to «r*ttlc peopleV notions w* (o what w a*, or was not pood 
penry.awl whowa*.«r wa* not apoodpoet. Hetdbcd of earn - 
inf* m« this <u.hm»o r«st month 

* He mcnt'ftted, a* indeed we hnew. that list year he had 
dcHvrrfri JAe*ua« upon Poetry at the Iloynl Institution, for tho 
first of tli ‘cries he hid prepared himsdf fully, ami when it was 
our hr rumu-d m*m/ high-flown, hut frigid compliments, evi- 
tlvnily, PVe hi* leeture, studied. For the second lecture he had 
prepared huniulf 1c«s elaborately, and was much applauded. 1 Tor 
tlit thin! let turc, and indeed for the remainder of the course, he 
made no preparation, and was liked better than ever, and locifcr- 
*a»ly and heartily cheered. The reason was nbtious, for what 
ratre warm from tho heart of the speaker, went warm to the heart 
of tl« hearer, and although the illustrations might not be so good, 
yet being extemporaneous, and often from objects immediately 
beG»*n* the eyes, they mido more impression, and seemed to Imso 
wore aptitude,” 

These lectures, Mr Collier liero explain*!, -wore actually 
our lecture** of 1811*12, which were delivered, however, at 
the Scot’s Corporation Hall, Crane Court, Fleet Street 

" 1 tt jtforrmber —-Again I saw Coleridge, and again I w as an at* 
tenth c listener. He once more quoted his favourite simile from 
Hums, in order to establish the position, that one of the purposes 


1 Coleridge repeats this in tho Sixth Lecture 
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and teats of tree poetry was the employment of commonVbjeil'a 
m uncommon ways— the felicitous and novel use of images dfid&fly 
occurrence. Everybody had seen snow falling upon « Tiyj&v^ '' 
vanishing instantly, but who had applied this result of-onU 
expenence with such novelty and boraly? ^ 

‘‘Shakspcre (said Coleridge) is foil of tliese familiar 
and Dlostrations , Mil ton has them too, bat they do 
freqnmtly, because his subject does not so naturally call fefc^hcfc 1 
He is the truest poet who con apply to a new purpose thedQ&fc 
occuraenca and most usual appearances the justice ofthcimS&s 

can foa, always be felt and appreciated. ^ 

Adverting to his contemporaries, ho told ns flint of.co nrafef 

S « 1 "* “ but bo nSd 
to* l-n .fr tom nO md » ta* wtai * 

wi! W J rat Qnn[telft 

wertraue of Wyoming though personally he ^ ' *“ 

r^sh^the author, he admitted fliat his 
met 


the day when they M much %<>*<* , 

not to have the seeds of wtnlitv tha ^ 0lt W<ai “ * eemcd tohirii»" 

lastm lus ‘Heasmes nfTT^l* *. tone!l » vcrse^but’th^ 


08 put it down m couplets. n „rf’T ( v° nsmn f onc > come ®to*lns$? 
tntmbra in n t Rnt * afterwards stmn» »u ^ 


b0lT0wed &r instant the hn^ Cb ^ tbn ^“*^?^ 

was tat™, Preed0m * hne5rt * when Kosciusko fell 
Wfflmm m , * fflnch »««»led piece by Denms, a pindarfc&v ,? 

.... 
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Coles %W 1 ad Kill* M* ration fur Campbell, and considered liim, 
** tor** U ir •! {J.iti n Wire \cp*e.inn!'cr. Southey was, m some 
«*?!, Jiu* si eh** mt sctltrof jcwel'j the stones were not ids own 
lie snve them fU the advantage ofhl« nrt— ihe charm ofliis work- 
w»n<T ip ( nod iHt charm u as great), but not their mtu e brilliancy. 
Vr.nKvurth wa* not p-qmhr, and neter would be so, for this 
rotvm a»nn »2 o;)>er< — tiiat he was a bettc- poet than the rest 
Yn MVahirsKii liked popularly, and would fiun be popular, if 
he v«at4 " 

Jrt'tly v*o invft extracts from a second entry of doubtful 
title — 

“We talked of d^im*, t! c subject having been introduced by 
a reviUtini f»j Coleridge of tome Iine« ho had written many j ears 
n*M tijnm the btuldinwof a J)ream*ptilacc by Kubln-Klnn* he had 
JuunditJ it on fl |>a*'s«o he had met with in an old book of travels 
bni»b i num('d!‘cd tb-vt the most unjireg«t,e dream bo lind c\er 
Wrtd was Clarences, in ‘ Richard III / which was not now allowed 
to form part of the acted plaj . There wras another famous dream 
in M.ck*'p*’n», that of Antigonus in *T}w Winter’s Tale,’ and all 
illustretw! the line in Spcnscr’a ‘Tnity Queen/ Book iv. c. 5 

nt The things width day most minds at night do mo«t appear,* 

the tmth of which cscry body’s experience proved, and therefore 
e\ m body at oneo acknowledged. Coleridge obseri cd that there 
was som*. thing quite as true, near the same place in the poem, 
whHi was not utihhcl) to be pn«?cd over without remark, tbongb 
founded upon the strictest and justest (Ins own superlative) oliser- 
i a tinn «if nature It was where Seudnmotu lies down to sleep in 

the cave of Giro, and is constantly annojed and ronsed by the 
’ graduated hammers of the old smith’s men lie called for a copy 
of the F. Q , and, when it was brought, turned to the end of the 
Canto, where it is raid thot Scndatnonr at last, weary with bis 
jti(ime> and his anxieties, fell a«leep Colcridee then read, with 
his peculiar intonation and swing of voice, the following stanra* — 

With that the wh bed carle, tlio master smith, 

A pntro of red hot iron tongs did take 
tint of tho burning cinders, and therewith 
kinder lus side him nipp’d $ that, forced to wake, 

0 
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Do felt his hurt for very paine to quake, 
And started np avenged for to be 


Tet looking round about hnn none could seo 5 
Tot did the smart remain, though he himself did flee. 


« jianng read this, Coleridge paused for a moment or two, and 
looked round with an inquiring eye, as much ns to say, * Are you 
aware of what I refer to m this stanza?* Nobody saying a word, 
he went on * ‘ I mean this— that at night, and in deep, cares are 
not onl) doubly burdensome, but some matters, that then seem to 
us sources of great anxiety, are not so in fact, and when we are 
thoroughly awoke, and in possession of all our faculties, they really 
seem nothing, and we wonder at the influence they have had over 
us So Scudamonr, while under the power and delusion of deep, 
seemed absolutely nipped to the soul by the red-hot pincers of 
Care, hut opening his eyes and ronsing himself, he found that he 
could see nothing that had inflicted the grievous pain upon him . 
there was no adequate couso for the increased mental suffering 
Scudamour had undeigone ' 

" The correctness of this piece of criticism was doubted, because 
in the last line it is said, 


“ 'Tet did foe smart remain, though he himself did flee.” , 

“ Colendge (who did not always answer objectors, hut usually 
went forward with ha own speculations) urged that although 
some smart might remain, it had not die same intensity • that 
Scudamonr had entered the cave in a state of mental suffering, 
sb 3 that what Spenser meant was, that sleep much enhanced and 
exaggerated that suffering , yet when Scudamour awoke, the 
cause or the increase was nowhere to be found The original 
source of sorrow was not removed, but the red-hot pincers were 
removed, and there Beemed no good reason for thinking worse of 
matters, than at the time the knight had fallen asleep Coleridge 
enlarged for some time upon the reasons why distressing circum- 
* Cei ? d ° Ul J J afiUct “6 ^ night, when the body a 
m tbt WmL 5? C °? teaded ** the effort originated 
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m'l a* a pact? My father produced a cony of ’The Pica- 
t ttrtM of "Mcinon 

“ 'Wife dwelt upon the hannony and sweetness of many of 
the couplet*. «nd was witling to put the \ersifiealion about on n 
par with Goldsmith's * Traveller.’ '* 

§ 3 Colcirigc on 7ns otm mode of Lecturing 
Here end our excerpt* from Mr. Collier’s Preface We 
subjoin two interetlhg passages from a letter of Coleridge, 
■written in the year 1819, in which ho discusses lumsolf as 
n leUnrt'r:— 

“I would not lecture on any subject for wbiclilhad to aegutre 
the main knowledge, cten though a month** or three months’ 
previous time were allotted me; on no subject that had not em- 
ployed roy thought* for a large portion of my life since earliest 
manhood, iirce of all outward and particular purpo*e ” 

*■ During n course of lecture*, I faithfully employ nil the mtcr- 
te-ivng days in collecting oud digesting the materials, whether I 
live or hate not lectured on the *>uno subject before, making no 
tdflVnnro. Uhc day of the lecture, till the hour of commence- 
ment, 1 devote to the consideration, what of the moss before mo 
is best fitted to answer the purposes of a lecture, that is, to keep 
the audience awake and interested during the dclhcry, and to 
leave a sting behind, that is, a disposition to study the subject 
anew, tinder the light of a nett principle. Several times, hotter er, 
partly from apprehension respecting my health and animal spirits, 
partly from the rush to posse** copies that might afterwards be 
marketable among the publisher*, I havo pretiously written the 
lecture , hut befbre I had proceeded twenty minutes, I hate been 
obliged to pu*b the MS. away, and give the subject a new turn 
Kay, this was so notorious, that many of my auditors used to 
threaten me, when they saw any number of written papers 
on juj detk, to steal them away; dedaring they never felt so 
secure of a good lecture as when they perceived that I had not a 
single scrap of writing before me. 1 I take far, far more pains 

,u Jlttanl do grands outrage* do potfwo et do philosophio, laisssnt 
dchnppor parfon do magnifiqnes npenjus littCraires, eausant surtout do 
mOaphysIquo aUcmnndo, il fmcrroiliatt Ics auditears do srs dblunis- 
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than would go to the set composition of o lecture, both by varied 
reading and by meditation , but for the words, illustrations, &c , 

I know almost as little as any one of the audience (that is, those 
of anything like the some education with mysdQ it hat they inll 
be five minutes before the lecture begins Such is my way 5 for 
such is my nature , and in attempting any ofJicty I fJiould only 
torment myself m order to disappoint my auditora—tornicnt my- 
self during the delivery, I mean, for m nil other respects it w ould 
be a much shorter and easier task to deliver them ftom writing/’ 

These extracts are taken £iom a letter to “J* Britton, 
Esq on his request that Colendge would deliver a com so 
of lectures at the Bussell Institution Coleridge’s object is 
to remove the impression that he kept certain written lec- 
tures by him, which could be delivered anywhere at a 
moment’s notice 

Mr Gillmun, m his “Info of Coleridge,” speaking of iho 
coarse of lectures delivered in 1818, obscures —“He lec- 
tured from notes, which he had carefully made , yet it was 
obvious that his audience was more delighted when, putting 
his notes aside, he spoke extempore .” 1 

! ^ Extract a from, H, Crabb Robinson' e Diary. 

T7e append Mr. H. C Bobmson’s notes of the course, so 
far as they appear in Ins Dioiy, os published. Others, no 
doubt, his editor omitted, for the diarist tells ns he missed 
none of the lectures The extracts torn the manuscript 

wry which are printed, though numerous, wo know to be 
merely a selection. 


vZlSSS pl “ 8 ,2f nan - t ** les «***»*• 
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“ IT- C. 33>. to Mrs. Clarkson. 

“56, Hatton Garden , 

“Nov 29th , 1811. 

“My dear Friend, . 

“Of course you have already Heard of tie lectures on poetry 
winch. Colei idge is now delivering, andl fear have begun to tlnnlr 
me inattentive in not sending you some account of them. Tester* 
day He dclneied the fourth, and. I oould not before form anything 
like an opinion of the probable result Indeed, it is hardly 
otherwise now with me, but were I to wait till I could form a 
judgment, the very subject itself might escape from observation 
• lie has about 150 hearers on an average The lectmes have 
been brilliant, that is, in passages , but I doubt much his capacity 
to render them popular Or lather, I should say, I doubt any 
man’s power to render a system of philosophy popular, which 
supposes so much unusual attention and rare faculties of thinking 
even m the hearer. The majority of what are called sensible and 
thinking men have, to boirow a phrase horn Coleridge, “the 
passion of clear ideas," and as, all poetB have a very opposite 
passion — that of warm feelings and delight in musing over con- 
ceptions and imaginings beyond the reach of the analytic faculty 
— no wonder there is a sort of natuiol hostility between these 
classes of minds This will eier be a bar to Coleridge’s extensive 
popularity. Besides which, lie has certain unfortunate habits, 
which he will not (perhaps cannot) correct, very detrimental to 
liis interests — I mean the vices of apologizing, anticipating, and 
repeating We have had four lectures, and are still in the Pro- 
'legomena to the Shakspenan drama When we are to begin 
Milton, I have no idea With nil these defects, there will always 
be & small circle who will listen with delight to his eloquent 
effusions (for that is the appiopriate expression) I have not 
missed a lectuie, 1 and have each time left the room with the 
satisfaction which the heaikerung to the display of tiuth m a 
beautiful form always gives , I have a German friend who attends 
also, and who is delighted to find the logic and the rhetoric of 
lus country delivered in a foreign language. There is no doubt 
that Coleridge’s mind is much moie German than English. My 


1 Thp .first note to be found in the Diary, as printed, —that of Dec 
S, — ib on the Si\th Lecture 
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friend has pointed out striking analogies between Culciidgc and 
German authors whom Coleridge has nc\ cr seen . . , 


“ December 6th — Accompanied Mrs. Butt to Coleridge's 
lectnrc In this he surpassed himself m the art of talking in n \ cry 
interesting way, without speaking at oil on the sulyct fc announced. 
According to advertisement, he was to lecture on * Borneo and 
Juliet,’ and Shokspcrc’s female chancier? Instead of this ho 
began with a defence of school-flogging, in preference at least to 
Lancaster’s mode of punishing, without pretending to find tin* 
least connection between that topic and pnetty Afterwords be 
remarked on tbe character of the ago of Llirabcth and James I , 
as comparedwith that of Charles I , distinguished not %crv clearly 
between wit and famy; referred to the different laniniages of 
nSlrf attacked the fashionable notion concerning poetic diction } 
jSJL U “l? toIoar . of Joh , n,on,s lmc » ‘If Ob-ervation, with 
S ’ kC ’ “ d wormI > defended Slnkspcrc ngsinst the 

asters mode of pumshmg boys. Lamb wlmpered. ‘It is ft nitr 

Sy he^Tnrt hd?^* t0 "2** VI " ^ then lie might 
Afterward when SL? B *“* thc ^ineaslrmns.’ 

•.5™.«*dSr , n »P~»»-rf elceinreo, 
eeemthe mmmr of th,K^ c dmil> P 1 ”" he hm, plains 


“Mss Clabsso5 m E C R 

“Do give me some account of Coleridw V*” 1811 

RP the account in the ‘Times’ * ® uc * , - 6U <Ircw ’ 

will have steadiness to go on with thi.'w’* 1 ” 10 1 do I,0 P cho 
would be so great a pSit ” mS 1,^ 1° tbe cnd U 
object without interruption ^ r 1 C0 ? ,d but P n ™>e one 

pression of Patty Smith’s a fW rfjA^ Cmbcr a beautiful ox- 
‘To know a ftt Wilber- 

«uchhvdychddishBp,nts,on!nidl? eM ’“ ndto 8 «* *»m with 

ke seems already in fce 7l God bU ' s »»« 1 

g« seen * — ntTtol^T, 1 ^ P ' ft ’ ” ” Of 

^’--Wh^ te .,42-o^aj a(; r 
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forcing him to be wlnt he is, and jet leafing him the power ot 
showing What he might be.” 

• 

"December 9 a, — Accompanied Mis JJongh to Coleridge's 
seventh and incomparably best lecture. He declaimed with great 
eloquence about love, without wandering fi om his subject, ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet * He was spirited, methodical, and, for the greater 
part, intelligible, though profound. Drew up for the 4 Mnwwig 
Chronicle' a hasty report, which was inserted.” e 

"December 12th — 1 Tea with Mrs. Majonan, who accompanied 
me to Coleridge's lecture lie unhappily relapsed into his desul- 
toiy habit, and dchrered, I think, his worst lecture. He began 
with identifying religion with love, delivered a rhapsody on 
brotherly and sisterly lot c, which seduced him into a dissertation 
on incest, I at last lost all pow or of attending to him.” 


“H. C It. to Mbs Coabksox. 

“ 56, Hatton Garden , 

u Bcc Vllh, 1811 

**My dear IViend, 

" . . « Yesterday I should have been able to send you a 
far more pleasant letter than I can possibly furnish you with now , 
for I should then have had to speak of one of the most gratify mg 
and ddightful exeitions of Coleridge's mind on Monday last, and 
now I am both pained and piovoked by as unworthy a sequel to 
his preceding lecture And you know it is a law of our nature, 

“ * As high, os we have mounted in delight, 
la our dejection do we sink as low * 

" “ You have' so beautifully and exactly expressed the sentiment 
that every considerate and kind observer of your friend must 
' entertain, that it is quite needless to give you any account of his 
lectures with a view to direct any judgment you might wish to 
form* or any feeling you might be disposed to encourage You 
will, I am sure, anticipate the way in which he will execute lus 
lectures. As evidences of splendid talent, original thought, and 
rare powers of expression and fancy, they are all his admirers can 
wish , but as a discharge of his undertaking, a fulfilment of lus 
promise to the public, they give his friends great uneasiness As 
jou express it, “an enchanter's spell seems to be upon Ium,” 
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winch takes from him the power of treating upon the only subject 
his hearers ore anxious he should consider, w hilo it leaves him 
infinite ability to not and run wild on a vaiiety of moial nnd 
religions themes In hts sixth lecture he wa«, l)v advertisement, 
to speak of ‘Borneo and Juliet’ and Shahspcie’s females; un- 
happily, some demon whispered the name of Lancaster m lus ear * 
and we had, in one evening, an attach on the poor Quaker, a 
defence of boarding-school flogging, a parallel between the ages 
of Elizabeth and Charles, a defence of what is untruly called 
unpoetic language, an account of tho different languages of 
Enrope, and a vindication of Shahsperc against the imputation of 
grossness ' ! * I suspect he did discover that offence was taken nt 
ttus, for his succeeding lecture on Monday was all we could wi«h 
He confined himself to « Borneo nnd Juliet’ for a tune, treated of 
the inferior characters, and delivered a most eloquent discourse 
cm love, with a promise to point out how Shahsperc had shown 
the same tenths m the persons of the lovers Yesterday w e were 

l°™rallel W inaatl0n i° f thC tliemc Aks ' Coleridge began with 
faSfth^ en L ^ “ d lore » '"hicb, though one of his 
lavounte themes, he did not manage sncccs«fulh Borneo and 

. be® 1,S““ '“tow altogclbor 0»lfl»,c 

Mi™, ttaSto ±”rr.!* r ‘V"t a ; «d 

definite subject, we have nn i. a lecture on a 

fid to you and me, andJvTtr rf*np«odv,acry delight- 

, “ay and ought toofiend those JT* 1 ' ° fr ° m tl,C ,!ertan,t ' that it 
Tel^ with A this, TSa n S lt t° T® ™ h 0tl,cr •*««»» 
viha, and mj chief displeasure ° c ^' lrme ^ *dh these tpkndida 

toheartheLieturTSS ZriT? ^ hem S *>««* 

any power of refuting o^coutmdiPt^Ji^ 0 * Colcndee, without 
has hitherto omitted no lecture Lm JCm , Yct 5t 15 he 
force him to come with them to STE!!?** tte Morgans, tliev 
great point gamed.” 10 the lec ture-room, and this is n 

delS^^^g 0 ^ 83 ^man to Colendge’s lecture 
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whnt we !md been four times m anccession to bear, viz. of Romeo 
and Juliet lowers, jet be treated beautifully of tbe ‘Tempest,* 
and especially Prospero, Miranda, And, and Caliban This part 
jno'tfc excellent ” 

li December 30th.* — Attended Coleridge's lecture, in which he 
kept to bis subject. He intimated to me his intention to deln cr 
two lectures on Milton. As ho had written to me about his 
' dilemma having so much to do in so little time, I gently hinted 
in my reply at his frequent digressions— those splcndida peccata 
which bis friends best apologized for by lajmg tbe emphasis on 

- the adjective." 

i 

' “II. C R. to bins Clarksox 

“ 56, Dation Garden, 

“ 3rd January, 1812. 

“My dear Pi lend, 

“1 received jour letter last niglit, and will wnte the 

- answer immediately, though I cannot forward it till I have seen 
jour brother for^your address I have a better, much bettei, 
account to gne of Coleridge’s lectures than formerly His last 
three lectures have, for, the greater pait, been all that his friends 

, could wish — his adixmeis expect Tour sister heard the two 
last, and from her you will learn much more than I could put 
' into, a letter, had I all the leisure I now wont, or the memory I 
ne\er had Ilia disquisitions on the characters of Richard III , 
lago, FalstoiT, weie full of parados, but very ingenious, and m 
'the mam true. His remarks on Richard H and Hamlet very 
excellent Last night he concluded his fine development of the 
Prince of Denmark by an eloquent statement of the moral of the 
play. ‘Action,* he said, ‘is the great end of all, no intellect, 
however giand, is valuable, if it draw ub from action and lead ns 
to think and think till the time of action is pasted by, and we 
can do nothing * Somebody said to me, * This is a satire on 
himself’ — ‘Ho,’ said I, ‘it is on degy.’ A great many of his 
remarks on Hamlet weie capable of a like application 1, should 
, add that he means to deliver several lectures beyond the pro- 
mised number." 

« January 9/*— ! Evening at Coleridge's Iectnre on ’Johnson’s 
* Preface.’ Though sometimes obscure, Jus many palpable hits 
must have given general satisfaction ’* 
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"January 13fft — Accompanied Mrs 0 Aikrn to Coleridge’s 
lecture A continuation of remarks on Johnson’s ‘Preface, but 
feeble and unmeaning compared with the last. The latter part of 
the lecture very excellent It was on 1 Lear,’ in which he vin- 
dicated the melancholy catastrophe, and on * Othello,’ in which 
he expressed the opinion that Othello is not a jealous character 
“ January 16 th — At Coleridge’s lecture He reviewed John- ' 
son’s ‘Preface,’ and vindicated warmly Milton’s moral 'and 
political character, but I think with less than his usual ability. 
He excited a hiss once by calling Johnson a fellow, for which he 
happily apologized by observing that it is m the nature of evil to 
beget evil, and that we are thus apt to fall into the fault we 
censure He remarked on Milton's minor poems, and the nature 
of blank verse The latter half of the lecture was very good ” 

“ January 20 Ih — In the evening at Coleridge's lecture Con- 
clusion of Milton Hot one of the happiest of Coleridge’s efforts 
Rogers was there, and with him was Lord Byron He was 
wrapped up, hut I recognized his dab foot, and, indeed, his 
countenance and general appearance ” 


“H C H to Mbs Clabkson 

“ Grafs Inn, 28 fh January, 1812 . 

“Ton will he interested to hear how Coleridge’s lectures 
dosed they ended with eclat The room was crowded, and the 
lecture had several passages more than brilliant — they were 
luminous, and the light gave conscious pleasure to every person 
who knew that he could both see the glory and the objects aronnd 
it at once, while (you know) mere splendour, like the patent 
lamps, presents a flame that only puts out the eyes Coleiidge’s 
explanation of the character of Satan, and his vindication of 
Milton against the charge of falling bdow his subject, where he 


between poetic and abstract truth, and of the diversity m identity 

6 tx P ,“ nd the P° et > wise end 

J 30 , conc } uded 1 e few strokes of sabre, but I 

earniot forgive him for selecting alone (excepting an attack on 
opes Homer, qualified by insincere eulogy) Mrs Borbauld 
Sto » . tag W*, , iow ““X 


‘ Ss, “ <W * n "” mA W^.V,“lkH.T«lk,”jrim, ,4,1^7. 
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cardant with himself in character and taste, has still always sliovm 

ham cmhtics and attentions. It n as surely ungenerous ” 

\ 

** February 1 27£fi. — Coleridge's concluding lecture” 

i 

There nro only two or three other available notes in 
EE C Robinson’s Diary, on the subject of Coleridge. They 

may conveniently be inserted here. 

% 

tt December 23rd, 1810 — Coleridge dined with the Colliers, 
talked a -vast deal, and delighted every one Politics, Kantian 
philosophy, and Shakspere successively — and at last a playfnl 
exposure of some bad poets. Bis remarks on Shakspere were 
angularly ingenious. Shakspere, he said, delighted m portrajing 
characters m which the intellectual powers are found in a pre- 
eminent degree, while the moral focalties are wonting, at the 
same time that he tonght the superiority of moral greatness Snch 
is the contrast exhibited in Iago and Othello logo’s most marked 
‘ feature is his delight m governing by fraud and superior under- 
standing the noble-minded and generous Moor. In Richard IH 
cruelty is less the prominent trait than pnde, to which a sense of 
personal deformity gave a deadly venom Coleridge, however, 
asserted his belief that Shakspere wrote hardly anything of this 
play except the character of Richard he found the piece a Btock 
play ondie-wrote the parts which del eloped the hero’s character 
he certainly did not write the scenes in which Lady Anne yielded 
to the usurper’s solicitations He considered ‘ Pericles as 
illustrating Hie way in which Shakspere handled a piece he had 
. to refit for representation At first he proceeded w ith indifference, 
only now and then troubling himself to put in a thought or an 
image, but as he advanced he interested hims el f in his emp oy- 
ment, and the last two acts ore almost entirely by him 

“ Hamlet he considered m a point of view which seems to agree 
very well with the representation given in ‘Wilhelm Mmster 
- Hamlet is a man whose ideal and internal images arc so vm a 

all real objects are faint and dead to him This we see m 13 
soliloquies on the nature of man and his disregard of ife ence 
also his vacillation, and the purdy convulsive energies e is 

1 This note is misplaced, and February a misprint for January 
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played He acts only by fits and snatches. He manifests a 
strong inclination to suicide. On my observing that it appeared 
strange Shakspere did not make suicide the termination to bis 
piece? Coleridge replied that Shakspere wished to show bow even 
such a character is at last obliged to be the sport of chance— a 
salutary moral doctrine But I thought this the suggestion of 
the moment only, and not a happy one, to obviate a seeming 
objection Hamlet remains at Inst the helpless, unpi acticol being, 
though every inducement to activity is given which the very 
appearance of the spirit of his murdered father could bung with it 
“ Coleiidge also considered Falstaff as an instance of the pic- 
dommance of intellectual power He is content to be thought 
both a liar and a coward, in order to obtain influence over the 
minds of his associates Hu aggravated lies about the rob- 
bery are conscious and purposed, not inadvertent untruths On 
my observing that this account seemed to justify Cooke's repre- 
sentation, according to which a foreigner imperfectly understand- 
ing the character would fancy Faktaff the designing knave who 
does actually outwit the Fnnce, Colendge answered that, in his 
own estimation, Falstaff is the superior, who cannot easily be 
convinced that the Fnnce has escaped him , but that, as in other 
instances, Shakspere has shown us the defeat of mere intellect by 
a noble feeling the Pnnce being tbe superior moral character, 
who rises above bis insidious companion ‘ 

"On my noticing Hume's obvious preference of the French 
tragedians to Shakspere, Colendge exclaimed, ‘Hnme compre- 
hended as mnch of Shakspere ob on apothecary's plual would, 
placed under the falls of Niagara ’ 

“ We spoke of Milton He was, said Colendge, a most deter- 
mined aristocrat, an enemy to popular elections, and he would 
have been most decidedly hostile to the Jacobins of the present 
day He would have thought our popular freedom excessive. 
He wub of opinion that the government belonged to the wise, 
and he thought the people fools In all bs works there is hut 
one exceptionable passage—that in winch he vindicate* the ex- 


- — ; — juwuoc ui unmnons oy uromweu 

death of ChSrS* ** to CX P ress approbation of the 

J^SlSSl ,p rS e Ke S“^’ he Served that however 

"hTwsl ^ * execution is anpenor. 

ihis was all Milton meant in the preference he is said to have 
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' given .to bis later poem It is a didactic poem, and formed on the 
'model of Job.’' , 

, , "January 29 th, 1811 — T walked with Colei idge to Rickman's, 
Wlieie we dined.', tto talked on Shaksperc, paiticularly bis Fools 
1 These ho regarded as supplying the place of the ancient chorus. 
The ancient drama, he observed, is distinguished from the Shak- 
sperian in this, that it exhibits a sort of ahsti action, not of cha- 
- racier, but of idea. A certain sentiment or passion was exhibited 
in all its pnrih, unmixed with anj thing that could interfere with 
. its effect Sliakcpere, on the other hand, imitates life, mingled as 
we find it with joy and sorrow- We meet constantly in life with 
persons who me, as it were, unfeeling spectators of the most pas- 
sionate situations. The Fool serves to supply the place of some 
such uninterested person, where all the other characters are 
interested. The most gennuie and leal of SHnkspcres bools is 
_ in •'Lear.’ In * Hamlet ’ the fool is, as it w ere, dmded into several 

parts, dispersed through the play ” 

, « February 1st, 183G —In Coleridge there was a sort of dreami- 
ness, 1 which would not lot him seethings as they were Be wou 
, talk about his own feelings, and recollections, and intentions, m a 
way that deceived others, but he was first deceived hunse 
am sure; said Wordsworth, ‘that ho never finned a plan or 
Chrtstabel, or knew what was to be its end, and tha e i me y 
. deceived himself when he thought, as ho says, that he ha 


quite dearly in his mind * ” „ 

“ May 24 th, 1843.— Looked over some letters of Coleridge 
Mrs Clarkson. I make an extract from one of a part only or 
parenthesis, os characteristic of his involved style ' aa ’ 

(for, m writing letters, I envy dear Southey’s power of sayw on 
thing at a time, in short and dose sentences, whereas m y » 

'hustle along like a Surinam toad, with little toads spiou g , „ 

back, side, and belly, i egetatmg while it crawls) , eac , j 


i 

> § § — Lectures "before 1811-12. 

In a letter of February, 1818, to one who attended his 

1 “His eyes were large and soft in their hght 

peculiar appearance of ha« or dreaminess which owner of the 

that I recognized their object.” — D b Quikcut Otatjfij be 
eyes, whom he had not seen before, De Qumcey » 

Coleridge. , * 
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course of that year, Coleridge says : “ Sixteen or rather 
seventeen years ago, I delivered eighteen lectnres on Shnk- 
spere at the Royal Institution ” We frequently find him 
alluding elsewhere to theso “eighteen lectnres on Shak- 
spere,” generally in connection with the charge against 
him of borrowing from Schlogel 
No trace of any course so early m tho century can he 
discovered 


In 1801 Colendge settled at Keswick During the years 
immediately succeeding, his health much distressed him. 
He insured his life He developed a dangerous habit 
of opium-taking, to relievo rhenmatio pains At last* in 
1804, he fled from Keswick to Malta Tot the course;, 

if there was one, must have been delivered during this 
period 


It has been plausibly suggested that « 16 or rather 17 ”, 
written, as we print it, with figures, — is misprinted or 
mis copied for “ 10 or rather 11 ” 

Coleridge gw. a course rf lectures at the Boral Instith- 
toa a 1806-7, - On the Pimcples oi the Pme Arts” 

1807-Me commenced there “live courses, o£ five Lectnres 
on Dmtmgmdma Engl,* Poets” 7ms m 

&TT s T"? Ie0tal “ ™ “* “oplotod , bnt the 

*^five, rfrertsssa to he on Shatspere, mere eortnmlj ae- 

^ “ a r y Mst *■* — — - 

- * «° faose two 

the “ eighteen ” “ ? H ® holds P er sistently to 

fto “ sixteen or ZT “ ^<fan 

that, putting the two smses togefterf he *££££ 
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lectures on Shakspcre ? There is a passage in Gillmun’s 
“ Life,” which gives countenance to snoh a conjecture. In 
it Colendgo speaks of “the substance of the Lectures given, 
and intended to have been given, at the Royal Institution, 
'on the Distinguished English Poets, in illustration of the 
general principles of Poetry, together with suggestions con- 
cerning the affinity of the Fine Arts to each other, and the 
principles common to them all * Architecture; Gardening, 
Dress; Music; Painting, Poetry." The two senes, in this 
passago, clearly run together in Colendge's mind Nor 
was it long after the lectures that he wrote it. It occurs 
in a Prospectus to the “ Friend,” dated 1809. 

In a note to Chapter II. of the “ Biographia Literana,” 
Coleridge speaks of these “eighteen lectures on Shakspere” 
as Ins “ first course; ” and they were delivered, he tells ns, — 
in a statement prefixed to the notes on “ Hamlet," in the 
second portion of our volume, — m “the same year in which 
Sir Humphry Davy, a fellow lecturer, made his great revo- 
lutionary discoveries in chemistry " Sir Humphry Davy 
was only four-and-twenfcy in 1802. “ He made," says Mrs 
H. N. Coicndge, 1 “ his great discovery, the decomposition 
of the fixed alkalies and detection of their metallic bases, in 
October of 1807." He also seems to have been the means 

' t 

of inducing Coleridge to give lectures about tbis time. 

The argument is strong. Mrs H N Coleridge thinks it 
conclusive We, also, are convinced , but the conclusion is 
not quite made out. For Davy was appointed Lecturer on 
Chemistry, Director of the Laboratory, &o., at tbe Royal 
Institution m 1801, and, after previous lectures, which gave 
great satisfaction, delivered one on January 21, 1802, “ to 

1 In a note to her edition (Pickering, 1849) of the “ Notes and Lec- 
tures on Shakspere,” from her husband’s “ Remains of S. T Coleridge.’* 
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a crowded and enlightened andience," which was afterwards 
printed by request, and produced an “ extraordinary' sensa- 
tion,” causing Sir Horry Englefield to speak of him ns 
“ covered with glory , ” 1 and in the second portion of this 
volume, wre find a classification of the plays of Shakspere, 
described as “attempted in 1802 ” 

However, observe that, in the statement prefixed to tlio 
notes on “ Hamlet/' Coleridge, speaking of these eighteen 
lectmes, says of Schlegel’s, that they “ wore not given 
orally till two years after mine ” 

How Schlegel’s lectures were guen orally m 1808 
The point is proved 


In the note from the “Biographia Intornria” alluded to 
above, Colendge supplies a piece of information, which— 
speaking, as he is, of our lectures of 1811-12,— is too conso- 
latory to be omitted Heinforms ns that his “fir«.t couise" - 
differed from the following courses only by varying 
the illustrations of the same thoughts ” 

Coiendgeiectured ouPoetry at the Royal Institution m 

Jf;® Mr ColWs ™der 

October 29th, 1811, and a statement in the sixth Lecture* . 

J , ’ 8 t0 * * enod 1811-12, that Dr Dibdin 

clw " “ Eemui ^ces/' when ho thus speaks of 

Btorm fob b 0 ^ ° ame fr ° m Konsui gton m a snow- 
storm, to hear him lecture upon Shakspere I mi-ht have 


p 24 


r,” hy J A Paris, 1831 
Hobnuons letter to Mrs Clarkson, on 
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AND MILTON. 

1811 - 12 . 

LECTURE L 

T CANNOT avoid the acknowledgment of the difficulty 
of the task I have undertaken; yet I have undertaken 
it voluntauly, and I shall discharge it to the best of my 
abilities, requesting those who hear me to allow for de- 
ficiencies, and to hear in mind the wide extent of my 
subject The field is almost boundless as the sea, yet full 
of beauty and variety as the land: I feel in some sort 
oppressed by abandonee ; t nopem me copia fecit 

What I most rely upon is your sympathy , and, as I 
proceed, I trust that I shall interest you* sympathy and' 
interest are to a lecturer like the sun and the showers to 
nature — absolutely necessary to the production of blossoms 
and fruit 

May I venture to obsorve that my own life has been em- 
ployed more in reading and conversation — in collecting and 
reflecting, than m printing and pubbshmg ; fox I never felt 
s the desire, so often experienced by others, of becoming an 
author. It was accident mode me an author in the first 
instance I was called a poet almost before I knew I could 
write poetry . 1 In what I have to offer I shall speak freely, 

1 Some romnrfts of Coleridge on himself as a poet may be given here 
from Mi. Collier's Diary, November 1st, 1811 *— 

J> 
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whether of myself or o£ my contemporaries, \thon it is 
necessary * conscious supenonty, if indeed it "be superior, 
need not fear to hare its self-love or its pnde mounded; 
and contempt, the most absurd and debasing feeling that 
can actuate the human mind, must be far below the sphere 
m which lofty intellects live and move and hare them 
being 

On the first examination of a work, especially a work of 
fichon and fancy, it is mght to inquire to what feeling or 
pnaginn it addresses itself — to the benevolent, or to the vin- 
dictive , whether it is calculated to excite emulation, or to 
produce envy, under the common mask of scorn , and, m 
the next place, whether the pleasure we receive from it has 
a tendency to keep ns good, to make ns better, or to reward 
ns for being good 

It will be expected of me, as my prospectus indicates, 
that I should say something of the causes of false criticism 


* “ For my part (said Colendge,) I freely own that I have no tide to 
the name of a poet, according to my own definition of poetry. (He did 
not state his definition ) Many years ago a small volume of verses came 
out with my name it was not my doing, bnt Cottle offered me £20, 
when 1 much wanted it, for some short pieces I had written at Cam- 
bridge, and I sold the manuscripts to him, but I declare that I hod no 
notion, at tho time, that they were meant for publication , my poverty, 
and not my will, consented Cottle paid my poverty, and I was dnbbed 
poet, almost before I knew whether I was in Bristol or in London I met 
people in tho streets who congratulated mo npon being a poet, and that 
was the first notice 1 hod of my now rank and dignity I was to have 
had £20 for wlmt Cottle bought, but I neier reconed more than £15, and 
fur this paltry sum I was styled poet by the reviewers, who fell foul of 
me for what they termed my bombast and buckram Nei ertheless 500 
copies were sold, and a new edition being called for, I pleaded gmlty to 
the charge of inflation and grandiloquence But now, only see the con- 
trast! Wordsworth has printed two poems of mine, bnt without my 
name, and again the reviewers have laid their daws npon mo, and for 
what? Not for bombast and buckram— not for inflation and grandilo- 
qne n^ l m tformock simplicity , and now I am put down as the master 
of a school for the instruction of grown children in nursery rhymes."* 
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particularly ns regards poetry, though X do not mean to 
confine lintelf to tint only: m doing so, it will bo ncces- 
sii y for mo vo point out some of tlio obstacles wbioli im- 
pede, nml possibly prevent, tho formation of a coricot 
judgment Theso are either — 

1 Accidental cnn«cs, arising out of tho particular cncum- 
1 lances of the ago in which wo live , or — 

2 Permanent causes, flow ing out of tho goneral principles 
of onr nature. 

Under the first head, accidental canscs, may bo classed— 
1. Tho events that have occurred m onr onn day, whioh, 
from their importance alone, havo created a world of 
readers. 2. Tho practice of public speaking, which en- 
courages a too groat desire to be understood at once, and 
at the first blnsh 3. The prevalence of reviews, magazines, 
newspapers, novels, &c. 

Of tho last, and of tho pornsal of them, I will run tho 
risk of asserting, that whero the roadmg of novels prevails 
ns a lutW, it occasions in time tbc ontn c destruction of the 
powers of the mind ; it is such an utter loss to the reader, 
that it is not so much to bo called pass-time ns kill-tune 
It conveys no trustworthy information as to facts , it pio- 
dnees no improvement of tho intellect, but fills the mind- 
with a mawkish and moibid sensibility, which is directly 1 
hostile to tho cultivation, mvigoration, and enlargement of 
the nobler faculties of tho understanding 

Reviews aio generally pernicious, because tlie writers ' 
determine without reference to fixed principles— because 1 
leuows are usually filled with personalities; and, above nil, 
because thoy teach'peoplo rather to judge than to consider,? 
dorido than to reflect thus thoy encouiago superficiality,} 
and induce the thoughtless and the idle to adopt sentiments 
conveyed under the aulhoritativo Wb, and not, by the 
working and subsequent clearing of their own minds, toj 
form just 01 igmal opinions. In oldci times writers wcie. 
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looked up to almost as intermediate beings, between angels 
and men , afterwards they weie regarded as venerable and, 
perhaps, inspired tmohers, subsequently they descended 
to the level of learned and instructive friends; but in 
modem days they are deemed culprits more than bene- 
factors as culprits they nre brought to the bar of self- 
erected and self-satisfied tribunals If a person be now 
seen reading a new book, the most nsual question is-— 
“What trash have yon there?" I admit that there is 
some reason for this difference m the estimate, for ia 
th ese tunes, if a man fail as a tailor, or a shoemaker, and 
can read and wnte correctly (for spelling is still of some 
consequence) he becomes an anthor 1 
The crying sin of modem criticism is that it is overloaded j 
with personality If an author commit an error, there is; 
no wish to set him right for the 6ake of truth, hut for the/ 
sake of triumph — that the reviewer may show how much' 
wiser, or how much abler he is than the writer Reviewers 


are usually people who would have been poets, historians, ( 
biographers, &c , if they could they have tried their talents i 
at one or at the other, and have failed , therefore they tnm 
critieB, and, like the Roman emperor, a cniao most hates t 
those who excel in the parAoular department in which he,\ 
the cntic, haB notoriously jeon defeated This is an ago i. 
of personality and political gossip, when insects, ns in 
ancient Egypt, are worshiped m proportion to the venom 
o «r stings when potms, and especially satires, are 
a< A° v DtUl ber °* bring names they con- 

3 ta ” tt “ TT*! 


Taylo^naoWrf, S' * t ^ tat,on from Jeran y 

Fwwc, according to some defimti ' m,te ° nI V »n 

one of onr noblest poet* * ” 'F xtr 7 h» might be considered 
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present moment one of the clnef pillars of the Scotch 
professoual coart; and, as to personality in poems, I re- 
member to have once seen an epic advertised, and strongly 
recommended, because it contained more than a hundred 
names of living characters 

How deiogatory, how degrading, this is to true poetry I 
need not say. A very wise writer has maintained that 
there is more difference between one man and another, 
than. between man and a beast* I can conceive of noj 
lower state of human existence than that of a being who,! 
insensible to the beauties of poetry himself, endeavours to 1 
reduce others to his own level What Hooker so elo-\ 
quently claims for law I say of poetry — “ Her seat ib the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world; all 
things in heaven and on earth do her homage ” It is the 
language of heaven, and in the exquisite delight we derive 
from poetry we have, os it were, a type, a foretaste, and a 
prophecy of the joys of heaven. 

Another cause of false criticism is the greater punty of 
morality m the present age, compared even with the last 
Our notions upon this subject are sometimes carried to 
excess, particularly among those who in pnnt affect to 
enforce the value of a high standard Far be it from me 
to depreciate that value, but let me ask, who now will 
venture to read a number of the ** Spectator,” or of 
the “Tatler,” to his wife and daughters, without first 
examining it to make sure that it contains no word which 
Tni g b*-, m our day, offend the delicacy of female ears, 
and shock fomnune susceptibility? Even our theatres, 
the representations at which usually reflect the morals 
of the period, have taken a sort of domestic turn, and 
while the performances at them may be said, in some 
sense, to improve the heait, theie is no doubt that they 
vitiate the taste The effect is bad, however good the 


cause 
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Attempts have been made to compose and adapt systems t 
of education 5 but it appears to mo something like pnltui^ 
Greek and Latin grammars into tbe bands of boys, bcfoio t 
they under stand a word of Greek or Latin These 
grammars contain instructions on all the mmutiui and ic« 
finements of langnnge, bnt of what use uto they to pci sons 
who do not comprehend the fiist ludimontB? Why are 
you to furnish the means of judging, heforo yon gne the 
capacity to judge? Theso seem to me to be among the 
pimcipal accidental causes of false cuticism ( 

Among the permanent causes, I may notice— 

Pnst, the great pleasure wo feel m being told of the 
knowledge we possess, rather than of the ignorance wo 
suffer Let it bo our Hint duty to tench thinking, and ' 


then what to think about You cannot expect a person to 
he able to go through the aidnons process of thinking, 
who has nevoi excicised his faculties In the Alps we see ( 
the Chamois hunter ascend the most peiilons precipices 
without danger, and leap fiom crag to crag over vast 
chasms without dread 01 difficulty, and who hut a fool, ; 
if unpractised, would attempt to follow him ? It is not 


intrepidity alone that is necessary, bnt he who would 
imitate the hunter must Have gone through the sumo pro- 
cess for the acquisition of l strength, skill, and kn owledge 
iis must oxeifc, and bo Capable of exextmg, tho same 
muscular energies, and display the same pcrsmciance and 
courage, or all his efforts* will ho worse than fruitless 
they will lead not only to (disappointment, hut to destruc- 
tion Systems hare been invented w 1U1 the avowed object 
of teaching people how to) think, hut in my opinion the 

STT °1 BU ?, a ^ lk ""tf* to he “Tho Art of 
teaching how to thmk without thinking" Nobody en- 
deavors to instruct a man how to leap, untd he first 
given him vigour and elasticity 

Nothmc is moie essential-nothing can he more im- 
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porlnnt, than in c\erf possible way to cultivate and im- 
prove -the thinking powers* the mmd as much leqmres 
exercise as the body, and no man can fully and adequately 
dischoigo the duties of whatever station he is placed m 
without the power of thought. I do not, of course, say 
that a man may not get through life without much think- 
ing, or much. power of thought; hut if he he a carpenter, 
without thought a carpenter he must remain* if he he a 
weavor, without thought a weaver he must lemam — On 
man God has not only bestowed gifts, hut the power of 
giving he is not a creatuie horn but to live and die he 
has had faculties communicated to him, which, if he do 
his duty, he is hound to communicate and make beneficial 
to otheis. Han, in a secondary sense, may bo looked upon 
in part as his own creator, for by the improvement of the 
faculties bestowod upon him by God, he not only enlarges 
them, hut may he said to bung new ones into existence 
The Almighty has thus condescended to communicate to 
man, in a high state of moral cultivation, a portion of lus 
own gicat attributes. 

A second permanent cause of false criticism is con- 
nected with the habit of not taking the trouble to think 1 
it is the custom which some people have established of 
judging of hooks by books — Hence to such the use and 
value of, reviews "Why has nature given limbs, if they 
are not to be applied to motion and action , why abilities^ 
if they are to lie asleep, while we avail ourselves of the 
eyes, ears, and understandings of others P As men often 
employ servants, to spare them the nuisance of rising from 
their 6eats and walking across a room, so men employ 
reviews m order to save themselves the trouble of exer- 
cising their own power of judging it is only mental' 
slo thfuln ess and sluggishness that induce so many to 
adopt, and take for granted the opinions of others 

I may illustrate this moral imbecility by a case which 
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came witlun my own knowledge A friend of mine had 
seen it stated somewhere, or had heard it said, that 
Shakspere had not made Constance, in “King John, 
speak the language of nature, when she exclaims on the 

loss of Aithor, 


“ Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
lies m ha bed, walks «p and down with me; 

Pats on his pretty looks, repents his words, 
Jfcmmbers me of all bis gracious parts, 

Staffs oat his meant garments with bis form s 
Then hn\o I reason to be fond of gnef.** 

King John, Act iu Scene 4. 


"Within three months after he had repeated the opinion, 
(not thinking for himself) that these lines were onfc of 
nature, my friend died I called upon Ins mother, nn 
affectionate, but ignorant woman, who had scarcely heard 
the name of Shakspere, much less read any of his plays 
Like Philip, I endeavoured to console her, and among 
other things 1 told her, in the anguish of her sorrow, that she 
seemed to he as fond of grief as sho had been of her son 
"What was her reply ? Almost a prose parody on the very 
language of Shakspere— the same thoughts m neaily the 
same words, hut with a different arrangement. An attesta- 
tion like this is worth a thousand criticisms. 

As a third permanent cause of false criticism we may 
notice the vague use of terms And here I may toko the 
liberty of impressing upon my hearers the fitness, if not 
the necessity, of employing the most appropriate words 
and expressions, even m common conversation, and in the 
ordinary transactions of life If you want a substantive 
do not take the first that comes into your head, but that 
winch most distinctly and peculiarly conveys your mean* 
mg, if an adjective, remember tho grammatical uso of 
that part of speech, and he careful thatit expresses some 
quality m the substantive that you wish to impress upon 
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yonr hearer. Reflect for a moment on the vague and un- 
certain manner in which the "word “ taste ” has been often 
employed ; and how such epithets as “ sublime,” “ majestic,” 
"grand,” "striking," "picturesque,” &o,have been mis- 
applied, and how they have been used on the most un- 
worthy and inappropriate occasions. 

I was one day admiring one of the falls of the Clyde, 
and ruminating upon what descriptive term could be most 
fitly applied to it, I came to the conclusion that the 
epithet "majestic” was the most appropriate. While I 
was still contemplating the scene a gentleman and a lady 
came up, neither of whose faces bore much of the stamp of 
suponor intelligence, and the first words the gentleman 
uttered were “ It is very majestic ” I was pleased to find 
such a confirmation of my opinion, and I complimented 
the spectator upon the choice of his epithet, Baying that 
he had used the best woid that conld have been selected 
from our language* “Yes, sir,” replied the gentleman, 
“I say it is very majestic* it is sublime, it is beautiful, 
it is grand, it is pictuiesque ” — “Ay (added the lady), it 
is the prettiest thing I ever saw.” I own that I was not a 
little disconcerted 

You will see, by the terms of my prospectus, that I 
intend my lectures to be, not only " in illustration of the 
principles of poetry,” but to include a statement of the 
application of those principles, “as grounds of criticism 
on the ,most popular works of later English poets, those 
of the living included ” If I hod thought this task 
presumptuous on my part, I should not have voluntarily 
undertaken it, and in examining the merits, whether 
positive or comparative, of my contemporaries, I shall 
dismiss all feelings and associations which might lead me 
from the formation of a nght estimate I shall give talent 
and genius its due praise, and only bestow censure where, 
as it seems to me, truth and justice demand it. I shall, of 
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course, carefully avoid falling into that Bjslom of falw 
cn facism which I condemn in others, and, above all, 
whether I spook of those whom I knou, or of those whom 
I do not knou, of friends or of enemies, of the dead or of 
the living, my groat aim will ho to bo strictly impartial. 
Ho man can trnly apply principles, who displays the 
slightest bias in the application of them , and 1 shall hmo 
randi greater pleasnro in pointing out the good, than in 
ex posing the bad. I fear no accusation of arrogance from 
the amiable and the wise: I shall pity the weak, nnd 
despise the malevolent 

Report of the First Lecture 

It is insta active to compare with Mr Colliers version n 
report of this first Lecture, which appeared in ** The Tiroes *’ 
It was inserted the morning after delivery (Xovembtr 19, 
1811), and is stated to ho "From a Correspondent " It 
appears to have been untten by H C, Robinson. See 
Diary, quoted, page 22, above A brief rrpoit may ul«o 
he found m “Hotca and Queries,” August 4tl», 1855, fiom 
the u Dublin Correspondent M " The Times ” i eporfc is os 
follows — 

“ Mr Coleridge commenced yesterday evening his long 
announced lectures on the principles of poetry. To tho^p 
uho constdei poetry in no other light than as a most 
entertaining species of composition, this gentleman's mode 
of inquiring into its principles may want attraction 
Unlike most professional cntics on works of teste, his 
great object appears to bo to exhibit in poetty the principles 
of moral wisdom, and. the laws of our intellectual nature, 
which form the basis of social existence. In the intro- 
ductory lecture delivered last night Mr. C deduced the 
causes of false criticism on works of imagination, from cir- 
cumstances which may hitherto have been thought to stand 
inno very close connection with our liteuiy habits, viz , the 
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excessive stimulus pioduced by the wonderful political 
events of the age ; — the facilities afforded to general and 
indiscriminate reading , — the lage for public speaking, and 
the habit consequently induced of lequmng instantaneous 
intelligibility , — periodical criticism, which teaches those to 
fancy they can judge who ought to bo content to learn , — 
the increase of cities, which has put an end to the old- 
fashioned village-gossiping, and substituted literary small 
talk in its place , and the improved habits of domestic life, 
and higher punty of moral feelings, which in relation to 
the drama have produced effects unfavouiable to the 
exertion of poetic talent or of judgment From such topics 
it will be seen that Mr. Coleridge is oiigmal m his news 
On alkoccasionB, indeed, he shows himself to be a man who 
really thinks and feels for himself ; and m the development 
of his moral philosophy, something may be expected from 
lum very different from critics m geneial on Shakspere, 
Milton, and our other national poets However serious the 
design of Mr. C.’s lectures, in the execution he shows 
himself by no means destitute of talents of humour, uony, 
and satire.” 



LECTURE II. 1 


T} BAD ERS may be divided mto four classes : 

•I\- Sponges, who absorb all tboy read, and return 
it nearly in the same state, only a little dirtied 

2 Sand-glasses, who retain nothing, and are content to 
get through a book for the sako of getting through the 
time 

3 Strain-bags, who retain merely the dregs of what they 
read 

4 Mogul diamonds, cqnally rare and valuable, who 
profit by what they read, and enable others to profit by it 
also 1 

1 adverted in my last leeturo to the prevailing laxity in 
the use of terms this is the principal complaint to which 
the moderns oro exposed , bat it is a gnevan*} one, inas- 
much us it inevitably tends to the misapplication of words, 
and to the corruption of language. I mentioned tbo word 
“taste,” but the remark applies not merely to substantives 

1 Compare tins leeturo with Coleridge’s note on " The Drama gone* 
tall) , and Public Taste ” Lectures and Kotos of 18IB, Section I 
* The following passage » extracted from the Minima [Cap Patron, 
t s IS) 

“ Qnadrapliees conditioner (mrcnmnt) in his qm sodent coram sipien- 
tibns (audicndi cans'!) Tidelicct conditio spongne, clcpvrdrm, saeci ' 
fecmacei, et cnbn Spongia sugendo atlrahit omnia. Clepsydn, quod 
ex una parte atlrahit, ex altera rnnum cffundit Saccus fecmacens 

effundit vimun, et colligit fcccs. Cnbrum omittit farinam, otooUigit 
surnlam” 
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and adjectives, to things and their epithets, but to verbs 
thus, how frequently is the verb “ indorsed ” strained from 
its true signification, as given by Milton in the expression — 
w And elephants indorsed with towers.” Again, “ virtue ” 
has been equally perverted . originally it signified merely 
strength ; it then became strength of mind and valour, and 
it has now been changed to the class term for moral 
excellence in all its various species. I only introduce these 
as instances by the way, and nothing could be easier than 
to multiply them. 

At the same time, while I recommend precision both of 
thought and expression, I am far from advocating a pedantic 
niceness in the choice of language : such a course would 
only, render conversation staff and stilted. Dr. Johnson 
used to say that m the most unrestrained discourse he 
always sought for the properest word, — that which best and 
most exactly conveyed his meaning, to a certain point he 
was right, hut because he earned it too far, he was often 
laborious where he ought to have been light, and formal 
where he ought to have been familiar Men ought to 
endeavour to diRtfrigmsh subtly, that they may be able 
afterwards to assimilate truly. 

I have often heard the question put whether Pope is a 
great poet, and it has been warmly debated on both sides, 
some positively maintaining the affirmative, and others 
dogmatically insisting upon the negative, hut it never 
occurred to either party to make the necessary preliminaiy 
inquiry — 'What is meant by the words “poet" and 
“ poetry P ” Poetry is not merely invention ; if it were, 
CruHiver’s Travels would he poetry , and before you can 
arrive at a decision of the question, as to Pope’s claim, lfris 
absolutely necessary to ascertain what people intend by the 
words they use Harmonious versification no more makes 
poetry than mere invention makes a poet, and to both 
these requisites there is much besides to be added In 
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morale, politics, and plidosophy no useful discussion e.m bo 
entered upon, unless no begin by explaining and undet- 
standing the terms no employ It is tlicrcfoio leqniMte 
that I should stnto to yon nliat I mean. In the s.ord 
" poetry," beforo I commence any consideration of the corn- 
paratno ments of thoso nho nro popularly called “ poet* " 
Words aio used m two ways — 

1 In a senso that comprises every thing called by tbal | 
name. For instance, tho words “ poetry " nnd •' sem-e •* * 
are employed in this manner, when wo say that such n line ’ 
is had poetry or had sonse, nhon in trnlb it « ne.ther 
pootry nor senso If it ho bid poctrr, it is not po n trv ; if 
it ho bad sense, it is not sense The same of « metro : " 
bad metro is not metre 


2 In a philosophic sense, nluch most include n doSni- 
honof whotiscssontial to tho thing Sohod} moms more 
motto by poetry ; so, more rhyme is not poetry. Some' 
ttmg mote i. required, end wImt „ 1Imt 

7"u^°*i n° "Y n“ T ° mk ™ »«r dream 
P y Is it tlio just observation of human life P Is it 

^,“ d of nords . m,i, in. 

*r *«•* •** 

~*14dy to tatl^ig “ ,,nrcr ftmk 

epithets and violent RUCl tnsto * High-flown 

language, is not poetry COnvo J rcd m inQ ^fl 

Catullus it is often SposSuSt “ lnd,s P onsaWe » and in 

could he used, thoro is scaroelya ^ ord° B ‘ m F l0 ha fFP* 
lamenting mother in a cotta™ I, ?? d 0P , a 1,ne » ^ich n 
That I maybe cleaily undcMte n !fr n0 , fcl,M0 employed. 1 
the following definition of poetry * 1 ^ '° ntnro lo K l ' c 

pen. 
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It is an art (or whatever bolter term oar language may 
afford) of repi esenting, in words, external nafeare and 
human thoughts and affections, both relatively to human 
affections, by the production of ns much immediate pleasure 
in parts, as is compatible with the largest sum of pleasure 
in the whole 

Or* to vary tlio words, m order to make the abstract 
idea more intelligible ■ 

It is the art of commnmcating whatever we wish to 
communicate, so as both to express and produce excitement, 
but for the purpose of immediate pleasure ; and each part 
is fitted to afford as mnch pleasure, as is compatible with 
the largest sum in the whole 

Xou will naturally ask my reasons for this definition of 
poetry, and they nre these : — 

4 *It is a representation of nature;” but that is not 
enough: tho anatomist and the topographer give repre- 
sentations of nature ; therefore I add : 

“ And of tho human thoughts and affections ” Hero 
the metaph) sicwn interferes . hero our best novelists inter- 
fere likewise, — excepting that tho latter describe with more 
minuteness, accuracy, and truth, than is consistent with 
poetry. Consequently I subjoin • 

“It must be relative to the human affections” Here 
my chief point of differcnco is with the novel- wntei, the 
historian, and all those who describe not only natme, and 
the human affections, but relatively to the human affec- 
tions : therefore I must add : 

“And it must bo done for the purpose of immediate 
pleasure ” In poetry the general good is to be accom- 
plished through the pleasure, and if the poet do not do 
that, he ceases to bo a poet to him to whom be gives it 
not Still, it is not enough, because we may point out 
many prose writers to whom the whole of the definition 
hitherto furnished wonld apply. I add, therefore, that 
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it IS not only for tlie purpose of immediate pleasure, » 

but — . • 

“ The -work must be so constructed as to produce in 

each pait that highest quantity of pleasure, or a high 
quantity of pleasure " There metre introduces its claim, 
where the feeling calls for it Our language gives to 
expression a ceitam measure, and will, in o strong state of 
passion, admit of scansion from the very mouth. The very 
assumption that we are reading the work of a poet supposes 
that he is in a continuous state of excitement, and thereby 
arises a language in prose unnatural, but m poetry natural. 

There is ono error which ought to be peculiarly guarded 
against, which young poets are apt to hill into, and which 
old poets commit, horn being no poets, but desirous of the 
end which true poets seek to attorn No I revoke the 
words, they are not desuous of that of which then little 
minds can hare no just conception They have no desire 
of fame— that glorious unmoitality of true greatness — 


And perfect witness of all judging Joie , * 

Miltoji’s Lyctdas, 

but they straggle for reputation, that echo of an echo, in 
w hose very etymon its signification is contained. Into this 
eiror the author of “The Botanic Garden” has fallen, 
through the whole of whioh work, I will venture to 'assert, 
there are not twenty images described as a man would 
desmbo them in a state of excitement. The poem is 
written with all the tawdry industry of a milliner anxious 
° m “^ ES “d satins Dr Darwin laboured 
awnl ff 6 fin ° “d gaudy, by accumulating and 

2555 ?* - 

definition— ^ poetr y» 1 sab J om to 

a true poem must give “ os much pleasure in each 
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paH as is compatible with the greatest sera o£ pleasure in 
the whole ” We must not look to parts merely, but to the 
whole, and to the effect of that whole In reading Milton, 
for instance, scaicely a lino can bo pointed out which, 
critically crammed, could bo called in itself good tho 
poet would not have attempted to prodneo merely what is 
m general understood by a good lmo j he sought to produce 
glorious paragraphs and systems of harmony, or, as he 
himself expresses it, 

“ Vany a 'w jnfling bout 
Of linlkfd snectoess long (Iran’s ont.” 

L'Alkgro 

Such, therefore, as I hare now defined it, I shall con- 
sider the sense of the woid “Poetry * ” pleasurable excite- 
ment is its origin and object; pleasure is tho magic circle 
ont of which the poet must not dare to tiead Pait of my 
definition, yon will be an are, wonld apply equally to the 
arts of painting and music, as to poetiy bnt to the last 
are added words and metre, so that my definition is strictly 
and logically applicable to poetiy, and to poetry only, which 
produces delight, the parent of so many virtues When I 
was in Italy, a friend of mzne, who pnrsnedpamtrag almost 
with the enthusiasm of madness, believing it supcnoi to 
every other nit, heard the definition I have given, acknow- 
ledged its conectness, and admitted tho pio-emmence of 
poetry, 

I never shall foiget, when in Home, the acute sensation 
of pam I experienced on beholding the frescoes of Baphael 
and Hithnol Angelo, and on reflecting that they were in- 
debted for their preservation solely to tho durable material 
upon winch they were painted There thoy are, the per- 
manent monuments (permanent as long as walls and plaster 
last) of gemas and skill, while many others of their mighty 
works have become tho spoils of insatiate avarice, or the 
victims of wanton barbarism How gratoful ought man- 

R 
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land to be, that so many of the great literary productions 
of antiquity have come down to us— that the woiks of , 
Homer, Euclid, and Plato, liaTe been preserved— while wo 
po sses s those of Bacon, Hewton, Milton, Sbaksperc, aud 
of so many other living-dead men of our own island 
These, fortunately, may bo considered indestructible- they 
shall r emain to us till the end of time itself— till time, in 
the words of a great poet of the ago of Shahspero, luis 
tbiown bis last dart at death, and shall himself sub- 
mit to the final and inevitable destruction of all created 
matter 1 

A second irruption of the Gotlis and Vandals could not 
now endanger their existence, secured ns they tire by the 
wonders o£ modem invention, and by the affectionate 
admiration of mynads of human beings It is as nearly r 
two centnnes as possible since Sbakspcro ceased to wnte, , 
but when shall he cease to ho read ? When shall he ceaso 
to give light and delight 9 Yet even at this moment he is 
only receiving the first-fraits of that glory, which must 
continue to augment as long as our language is spoken. 
Engbsh has given immortality to him, and ho has given * 
immortality to English Shnkspero can never die, and 
the language in which he wrote must with him live for* 
ever. 

Yet^ m spite of all this, some prejudices have attached 
themselves to the name of oar illustrious countryman, 
which it will he necessary for me first to endeavour to over- 
come On the continent, we may rcmailc, the works of 

1 He altailes to Ben Jonson’i epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke i 

"Underneath this sable herso 
Uws the subject of all terse, 

Sidney's sister, Pemhrohc’s mother. 

1 «* tbou host shun another, 
ijswa’d, and fiur, and good os she. 

Time shall throw a dart at thee." 
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Shakspei c me honom ed an ft doable way — by the admiration 
of the Gorman 4 ?, and by tbo contempt o£ tho French 
Among other points of objection taken by the French, 
perhaps, tho most noticeable is, that he has not observed 
the sacied unities, so hallowed by the practice of their own 
extolled tiagedians They hold, of course, after Corneille 
and Racine, that Sophocles is the most perfect model for 
It needy, and Aristotle its most infallible censor, and that 
as Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, and other drnmas by Shnkspere, 
' aro not framed upon that model, and consequently not 
subject to tho same laws, they maintain (not having im- 
partiality enough to question the model, or to deny the 
rnlcs of the Stagnate) that Shnkspeie was a sort of 
irregular genius — that ho is now and then tasteful and 
touching, hut generally incorrect , and, m short, that he 
was a mere child of nature, who did not know any better 
than to write os ho has written 
It is an old, and I have hitherto esteemed it a just, 
Latin maxim, Oportet dtscentcpi credere, edoctum judicare , 
but modem practice lias inveited it, and it ought now 
rather to stand, Oportel duccntem jvduare, edoctum credere 
To remedy this mistake there is but one course, namely, the 
acquirement of knowledge I bare often ran the nsk of 
applying to tho ignoiant, who assumed the post and 
provinco of judges, a ludicrous, but not inapt simile : they 
remind me of a congregation of frogs, involved in dnikness 
in a ditch, who keep an eternal croaking, until a lantern is 
brought near the scene of their disputation, when they 
instantly cease their discordant haiangues. They may be 
more politely resembled to night-flies, which flutter round 
the glimmering of a feeble tapei, but ore overpowered by 
the dazzling splendour of noon-day. Nor can it be other- 
wise, until the prevalent notion is exploded, that knowledge 
js eas’ly taught, and until the conviction is general, that 
the hardest thing learned is that people are ignorant AH 
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are apt enough to ffiscoter and expose the ignores of 
tbeir fnendB, but their blind faith m their own sufficiency 

is something more than marvellous 4 

i contended that mathematics ougntto 


N othing can bo more absurd or injm ions ; it ought to up our 
never-ceasing effort to make people think, not feel , and it 
is very much owing to tlus mistako that, to these who do 
not think, and have not been made to think, Shakspeio has 
been found so difficult of com pi ohcnsion. Tho condition of 
the stage, and the cliaiactcr of tho times in which our great 
poet flonnshed, must first of all bo tnkon into account, in 
considering the question os to bis judgment If it were 
pncciKlfl to say which of his gicat powers and qualifications 
is moie admirable than the icst, it unquestionably appears 
to me that bis judgment is tbe most wonderful ; and at Ibis 
conviction I have arrived after a careful comparison of his 
productions with those of his host and greatest contempo- 
raries 1 


i “ Pope was under the common error of bis age, an error, fur from 
being sufficiently exploded men at tbe present day. It consists (ns I 
explained at targe, and proved in detail, in mj public lectures) in mis- 
taking for the essentials of tho Greek stage certain rules, which tho wise 
poets imposed upon tkemseh os, in order to render all the remaining parts 
of the drama consistent with those that had been forced upon them by 
circumstances independent of their will, oot of which rimim&tnntvs the 
drama itself arose Tho circumstances in tho time of Sh ikspcrc, which * 
it was equally out of his power to alter, were different, and such ns, in 1 
my opinion, allowed a for wider sphere, and a deeper and more human in- 
terest Critics nre too apt to forget, that rules orobut means to an end} < 
consequently, where tho ends are different, the rules must be likewise so. ! 
lVe must bare ascertained what the «nd is, before wo can determine' 
what the rules ought to be Judging under this impression, I did not 
hesitate to declare my full connction, that the consummate judgment of ' 
ahiskspe®}, not only in the general construction, but m all the detail of 
iis dramas, impressed me with greater wonder, than even tho might of 
bis gernus, or the depth of his philosophy S T CouittsOE, noto 
todiep u of the Biograpfoa Liltrana 
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If indeed “Bang Lear” were 'to be 'tried by the laws 
, ■which Aristotle established, and Sophocles obeyed, it must 
be at once admitted to be ontrageonsly irregular , and sup- 
posing the rules regarding the unities to be founded on man 
, nature, Shakspere must be condemned for arraying his 
works in charms with which they ought never to have been 
decorated I have no doubt* however, that both were right 
m their divergent courses, and that they arrived at the 
conclusion by a different process 
'Without entering into matters which mnst he generally 
known to persons of education, respecting the origin of 
tragedy and comedy among the Greeks, it may he observed, 
that the unities grew mainly out of the size and construction 
of the ancient theatres a the plays represented were made to 
include within a short space of time events which it is im- 
possible should have occurred m that short space This fact 
alone establishes, that all dramatic performances were then 
lobked npon merely as ideal It is the same with ns : no- 
body supposes that a tragedian suffers real pain when he is 
stabbed or tortured , or that a comedian is m fact trans- 
ported with delight when successful in pretended love 
If we want to witness mere pam, we can visit the 
hospitals if we seek the exhibition of mere pleasure, we can 
find it in ball-rooms It is the representation of it, not the 
reality, that we require, the imitation, and not the thing 
■•itself , and we'pronounce it good or had in proportion as 
the representation is an incorrect, or a correct imitation. 
The' true pleasure w;e derive from theatrical performances 
rinses from the fact that they are unreal and fictitious If 
dying agonies were unfeigned, who, in these days of civili- 
sation, could derive gratification from beholding them ? 
j, Performances In a large theatre made it necessary that 
the human voico should he unnaturally and unmnsically 
stretched , and hence the introduction of recitative, for the 
puiposo of rendering pleasantly oitificial the distortion of 
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the face, and straining of tho voice, occasioned by tbo mag- 
nitude of the building Tho fact that the ancient cboi uses 
were always on the stage made it impossible that any change 
of place should be represented, or os en supposed 
The ongin of the English stage is less boastful than that 
of the Gieek stage like the constitution undoi which vre 
live, though moie baibarons m its derivation, it gives moio 
genuine and more diffused libel ty, then Athens irt tho zenith 
of her political glory ever possessed Oui cat liest dramatic 

perfoim&nces were religious, founded chiefly upon Scnptnio 
history , and, although countenanced by tho clergy, they 
were filled with blasphemies and ribaldry, such as the 
most hardened and desperate of tho present day would not 
dare to utter In these representations vice and the principle 
of evil were personified , and hence the mtioduclion of fools 
and downs in dramas of a moro advanced period 
While Sbakspere accommodated himself to tho tn«tlo and 
Bpintof the timcB m which he lived, lus genius and lus 
judgment taught him to uso these clinractcrs with tomble 
effect, m aggravating tho miserv and agony of some of lus 
most distressing scenes This result is especially obvious 
m “King Lear 11 the contrast of tlio Fool wonderfully 
heightens the colouring of some of the most painful situa- 
tions, where the old monaich in the depth and fury of his 
desp.ur, complains to the warring elements of the ingratitude 
of his daughters 


“ - Spit, fire * spout, ram ' 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters 
I tax not you, yon elements, with unktndness, 

I neier gate you kingdom, call’d you children , 

You owe me no subscription then, let fall 
Your horrible pleasure , hero I stand, your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despisd old man " 

Ktng Lear, Act m , Scene 2 

,nn B8t !? 61Waid81 ae 1,001 m tarposes, to heighten and 
inflame the passion of the scene. 
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In other dramas, though perhaps in a less degree, our 
gient poet has evinced the same skill and felicity of treat- 
ment ; and in no instance can it be justly alleged of hi-m, 
as it may bo of some of the ablest of his contemporaries, 
that ho inhodneed his fool, or his clown, xnorely for the 
*ako of exciting the laughter of his audiences Shokspere 
had a loftier and a better purpose, and in this respect 
mailed himself of resources, which, it would almost seem, 
he alono possessed. 


J&eport of the Third Lecture 

The following report of the third lecture is taken from 
the “Horning Chronicle “ — 

“Lost night Mr. Coleridge delivered his third lecture. 
He commenced by resuming his definition, or rather, os he 
expressed it, his description of poetry Ho said that the * 
propei antithesis of poetry was not prose, but science, and 
that the former was distinguished from the latter by having 1 
intellectual pleasure for its object, aud attaining its end by 5 
the language natural to us in a state of powerfnl excitement 
It was different from other lands of composition by pro- 
ducing pleasure from, the whole, m consistency with tho 
subordinate pleasure from the component parts , and the 
design of it was to communicate as much immediate 
pleasure as is consistent with the largest sum of pleasnre 
from tho whole It is not enough that tho poet renders 
more grateful u hat is already pleasing, but he must perform 
tho more difficult duty, by the magic of bis art, of extract* 
ing pleasure from pam. The lecturer having much ampli- 
fied in this portion of his address, deeming it absolutely 
necessary that it should be correctly understood, in order 
that what he should in future offer might he intelligible; 
he next adverted to some passages in. the Psalms, and Isaiah, 
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to show the numerous hexameters with winch tlia sacred 
-writings abound, as tho poetical form in winch' wc express 
ourselves under tho strong impulses of passion Having 
disposed of this introductory matter, lie advanced to tho 
consideration of the wonderful powers of Shakspcre, which 
lie prefaced with some remarks on tho Unities, particularly 
those of time and place, the neglect of which ho justified in 
oar great poot, pointing onfc the reasons which made it ne- 
cessary that by tho Greek dramatists thov should bo atten- 
tively regarded Among those were the constant presenco 
of theohorus,and tho extent of tho theatres adapted to rcccn o 
the entire state wiihm the inclosni e Among tho objections 
to Sbakspere, he observed, that it had been said that how ns 
not a close copyist of nature Hr. Colcndgo contended 
that such a transcript of nature, instead of being a beauty, 
would bo a blemish , that lus business wns not to copy, hnt 
to imitate It was not the Nurse m 1 Borneo nnd Juliet,’ 
not tho Dogberry in another of his prodnctions, w o admired, 
bat it was the poet himself, nssummg these shapes, and ex- 
hibiting under these forms all tho force and magnitude of 
his own powers It reminded him, said tho lecturer, of tho 
Proteas m the elegant mythology of the Ancients, who be- 
came a sea, 01 a lion ; but under these and tho multitudinous 
resemblances he assumed rotainmg always tho awful charac- 
ter of the divinity Hr Colendgo concluded with remark- 
ing that m his futnie addresses lie should perhaps shock tho* 
feelings of many of lus auditors by differing m sentiment 
fiom those whom be bad long i enci ated, but he must matco 
every other consideration yield to the paramount authority 

of truth, whatm or might be the consequences to himself and 
others.” 
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Report of the Fourth Lecture. 

Jia the “Morning Chronic]©” we find the following report 
\'o£ the four 6h lecture : — 

“-The Lecturer commenced his address with adverting 
. to the period when Shakspere wiote, and the discourage* 
ments of the poet from the prejudices which prevailed 
against his divine art. He conceived, with Malone, that 
Shakspere began his public career about 1591, when he was 
-twenty-seven years of age From the rank his father bub* 
-tamed, he did not credit the stones of the humble situation 
of the poet, whose earliest productions he considered to be 
r * Venus and Adonis,* and * Lucrece,' and from these it was 
easy to predict his future greatness ‘ Foeta nascitur non 

fit ’ "With these models we could discern that he possessed 
> at least two indications of Ins character — he was not 
merely endowed with a thirst for the end, but he enjoyed 
an ample capability of the means , and in the selection of 
his subject he distinguished one that was far removed from 
his private interests, feelings, and circumstances A third 
was that the * Venus and Adonis ’ is immediate in its im- 
pulse ou the senses , everything is seen and heard, as if 
represented by the most consummate actors The poet, 
not as Ariosto, not as "Wieland, speaks to our sensual appe- 
tites j but he has by his wonderful powers raised the sfcu- 
dentvto his own level, a thousand exterior images forming 
Jus rich drapery,' and all tending to profound reflection, so 
as to overpower and extinguish everything derogatory and 
humiliating. As little can the mind, thus agitated, yield to 
low d esir e, as the mist can sleep on the surface of our 
northern 'Windermere, when the strong wind is driving the 
lake onward with foam and billows before it. There are 
three requisites to form the poet 1 Sensibility, 2 Imagi- 
nation , 3. Power of Association The last and least id 
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principally conspicuous in this production, but although, 
the least, it is yet a characteristic and great excellence of 
his art The Lecturer having read the descuption of the 
horse and the hare m the same piece, next proceeded to 
diBcnss the merits of the ‘ Lucrece,’ in vrhich, he Baad, we 
observe the impetuous vigour and activity, with a much 
larger display of pi ofound reflection, and a perfect dominion 
over the whole of our language — but nothing deeply 
pathetic 

“ Shaks pere was no child of nature, he was not possessed, 
but he was in possession of all. He was under no extenor 
control, hut early comprehending every part and incident 
of human being, his knowledge became habitual, and at 
length he acquired that supenonty by which, obtaining the 
two golden pillars of our English Parnassus, he gave the 
second to Milton, preserving for himself the first 

“ In examining the dramatic works of Shakspere, Mr. 
Colendge said he should rather pursue the psychological 
than the chronological order, which had been so warmly 
disputed To the first stage he shonld refer ‘Love's 
Labour’s Lost,' ‘All's “Well that Ends Well,’ ‘ Borneo and 
Juliet,' ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,' ‘As Ton Like It,’ 
* Twelfth Night,’ which was produced when the gemns of 
the poet was ripening Then he shonld follow him throngh 
' Trodns and Cressida,’ ‘ Cymheline,’ * The Merchant of 
Venice,’ and ‘Mnch Ado ahont Nothing’ Last, to the 
grandest efforts of his pen, ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Lear,’ * Hamlet,' 
and ' Othello ’ These interesting subjects were reserved 
for the next and the ensuing lectures After some short 
comparative observations, principally m vindication of the 
great dramatists, Mr Colendge concluded with a angle 
passage from Bums, to show the capacity of the poet to 
give novelty and freshness, profundity and wisdom, enter- 
tainment and instruction, to the most fam iliar objects 
This is eminently conspicuous, when the transient eha- 
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racter of hi* subject is thus beautifully expressed by the 
Scottish hard 

*' * Lake snow that fulls upon a roor, 

, A moment white, then gune for erer.’ ** 


2Cefr of Mr. Collier on the Fourth Lecture, from his Preface 

11 I have no noto of my own of Coleridge’s fonrtlx Lec- 
ture, hot among my mother's papers I met with a memo- 
randum by her ..... "which she had mado after that Lecture, 
front which I learn, that m it Coleridge especially treated 
of the order m which Shnkspoio had written lus diamas 
There they stand tlms — 

Love's Labour’s Lost 
Jtomco and Juliet. 

All’s Well that Ends Well. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

As Ton Liko It 
Twelfth Night 
Measure for Measure 
Much Ado nbont Nothing. 

Merchant of Venice 
Troilus and Cressida 
Cymbelino. 

Macbeth. 

King Lear. 

Hamlet. 

Othello. 

Tempest 
Winter's Tale. 

“He proposed to speak of the historical dramas separately , 
but it is not stated m wbat order he meant to take them 
We see above, that *As Ton lake It’ he placed among 


Youthful Plays. 


Manly Plays 


\ Mature Plays. 
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the plays written in manhood, and there is no mention of 
‘Titus Andronicus,’ ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
‘Conolanns,’ ‘Timon of Athens,’ ‘Julras Ciesar,* and 
some others As above, Colendge might not intend to 
cnumeiate all.” 

i 

Compare with this the remarks, in the second division of 
this volume, on the order of Shakspere's plays. 
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LECTURE VI. 

T HE recollection of what has been said by some of bis 
biographers, on the supposed fact that Milton re- 
ceived corporal punishment at college, induces me to ex- 
press my entire dissent from the notion, that flogging or 
^ caning has a tendency to degrade and debase the minds of 
boys at school. In my opinion it is an entire mistake; 
since this species of castigation has not only been inflicted 
time out of mmd, but those who are subjected to it are well 
awtae that the very highest persons m the realm, and those 
, to wiom people are accustomed to look up with mo 
respect and reverence, such as the judges of the land, have 

quietly submitted to it in their pupilage. 

I well remember, about twenty years ago, an advertise- 
ment from a schoolmaster, in which he assured tender- 
hearted and foolish parents, that corporal punishment was 
never inflicted, except in cases of absolute necessity , an 
that even then the rod was composed of likes and r , 
~ the latter, I conclude, stripped of their thorns *** » 
' me ask, has been the consequence, m many cases, of *he 
abolition of flogging in schools P Beiuctance to 
pimple has not uufrequently transferred the disease 
Us. sparing the rod, for the correct™ oi 
-has ended in the commission of the highest enm 

sometimes punished the pupils under s ca 
■ ing them from the ceding in baskets, exposed to the Uen 

1 See H 0 Robinson’s Diary, Dec 5, pp 22, 94 
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Sion o! their scbool-fellowa ; nt other times lie pinned upon 
tho clothes of the offender o. number of Inst djing speeches 
and confessions, and employed another hoy to walk beforo 
the culpnt, making tlio usual monotonous lamentation and 

outcry. . 

On one occasion tius absurd, and really degrading, punish- 
ment tins inflicted because n boy re id mtb atone, although, 
I may ohservo m passing, that reading viith intonation is 
strictly natural, and therefore tiuly proper, excepting in 
the excess 1 

Then, as to the character and effect of the punishment 
just noticed, uhat must a parent of well regulated and in- 
structed mind think of tho exhibition of his son in the 


• "This mm tho Lecturer’s onn mndo of rending tern*, and even in 
prose there mas an approach to fntonntton 1 hare Iienrd him read 
bpenser with such an excess (to use his own word) in this respect, that 
it almost amounted to n song In blank torso it wv* less, bat still appa- 
rent Milton’s 'Liberty of unlircnscd Printing' mas n favourite piece 
of rhetorical mntmg, and portions of it I hare heard Coleridge mate, 
noicr mahout a sort of habitual mo nnd fall of the loice.” — J. P. C. 

This method of raiding verse, one, nt least, of Colcndgc s hearers d»- 
npproicd of— Mr H.H Carmardme He knew Coleridge personally, 
nnd took notes of his lectures in 1818, which notes we shall produce 
later on “ Mr C ” he remarks, " has a solemn and pompom mode of 
delncrj, which ho applies indiscriminately to the derated nnd the 
familiar , and he reads poetry, I think, os d! ns any man I ever heard * 
See "Notes nnd Queries, ” Apnl 2, 1870 
Emorsou, speaking of lususit to Coloridgo in 1 830, records « When 
I rose to go, ho said, * I do not know whether you earn about poetry, 
hut I will repeat some torsos I Intel} made on tn} baptismal Miniver- 
wry,’ and he recited with strong emphasis, standing, ten or twclic lines, 
beginning, 

* Born unto God in Christ— 


The quotation will be found in chap f of "English Traits.*’ 

GiUman’s opinion of Coleridge’s reading characteristically differs from 
thosoof these critics “His quotations,” ho says, “from 'the poets,of 
high character, mere most feelingly nnd most luminonsh guen. os bv 
one inspired muh the subject."— Gilmuk’b Life of Coltrtige, p 330. * 
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manner I have described ? Here, indeed, was debasement 
of the woist and lowest hind, for the feelings of a child 
were outraged, and made to associate and connect them- 
selves with the sentence on an abandoned and shameless 
criminal. "Who would not prefer the momentary, but use- 
ful, impression of dogging, to this gross attack upon the 
moral feelings and self-respect of a boy ? Again, as to the 
proper mode of reading : why is a tone in reading to be 
\isited as a criminal offence, especially when the estimate 
of that offence arises ont of the ignorance and incompetence 
of the master ? Every men who reads with true sensi- 
bility, especially poetry, must read with a tone, since it 
conveys, with additional effect, the harmony and rhythm of 
the verse, without in the slightest degree obscuring the 
meaning That is the highest point of excellence m read- 
ing, which gives to everything, whether of thonght or 
language, its most just expression There may be a wrong 
tone, as a right, and a wrong tone is of course to be 
avoided ; but a poet writes m measure, and measure is best 
made apparent by reading with a tone, which heightens 
the verse, and does not in any respect lower the sense 
I defy any in an, who has a true relish of the beauty of 
versification, to read a canto of “The Fauy Queen,” 
or a hook of “Paradise Lost/’ without some species of 
intonation 

Tn various instances we are hardly sensible of its exis- 
tence, but it does exist, and persons have not< scrupled to 
say, and I believe it, tbat tbe tone of a good reader maybe 
set to m usical notation. If in these, and in other remaiks 
that fall from me, I appear dogmatical, or dictatorial, it is 
to he borne in mind, that every man who takes upon bua- 
Belf to lecture, requires tbat he should be considered by his 
hearers capable of teaching something that is valuable, or 
of saying somotbing that is worth hearing. In ® mixed 
audience not a few are desirous of instruction, and some 
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reqmre it , "but placed in my present situation I consider 
myself, not as a man who carries moveables into an empty 
house, but as a man who, entering a generally well furnished 
dwelling, exhibits a light which enables the owner to see 
what is still wonting I endeavour to intioduco the means 
of ascert ain ing uhat is, and 18 not, in a man’s own mind. 

Wot long since, 1 when I lectured at the Royal Institution, 

I had tho honour of sitting at the desk so ably occupied by 
Sir Humphry Davy, who may be said to have elevated tho 
art of chomistiy to the dignity of a science; who has dis-' 
covered that one common law is applicable to the mind add 
to tho body, and who has enabled ns to givo a full and per- 
fect Amen to the great axiom of Lord Bacon, that know- 
ledge is power In the delivery of that com so I carefully 
prepared my first essay, and received for it a cold suffrage 
of approbation from accidental causes I was nnable to 
study tho exact form and language of my second locturo, 
and when it was at an end, I obtained universal and heart- , 
felt applause What a lesson was this to mo not to elaborate 
my materials, nor to consider too nicely the expressions I 
should employ, but to trust mainly to tho extemporaneous 
ebullition of my thoughts. In this conviction I havo ven- > 
tured to como before you here , and may I add a hope, that 
what I offei will be received in a similar spint ? It is true 
that my mattci may not be so accurately arranged it may 
not dovetail and fit at all times as nicely os could he wished; 
but you shall have my thoughts warm from my heart, and 
fresh from my understanding you shall have the whole 
skeleton, although the hones may not be put together with 
the utmost anatomical sfajll 

The immense advantage possessed by men of genius over 
men of talents can be il hstrated ( in no strangei manner, 

1 In 1810 8eo tho extract jfrom Mr Collier’s Dmj, dated October 
89, m the introductory mutte m which also Colondge relates this 
expertenije. , 
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than by a comparison o£ the Benefits resulting to mankind 
from tho woiks of Homer and of Thucydides. The merits 
and claims of Thucydides, as a historian, are at once ad- 
mitted ; but what care we for the incidents of the Pelo- 
ponnesian 'War 9 An individual may be ignorant of them, 
' as far as regards the particular narrative of Thucydides , 
but woe to that statesman, or, I may say, woe to that man, 
■who has not availed himself of the wisdom contained in 
" the tale of Troy divine • ** 

Lord Bacon has beautifully expressed this idea, where he 
talks of the instability and destruction of the monuments 
of the greatest heroes, and compares them with the ever- 
lasting wiitmgs of Homer, one word of which has never 
been lost since the days of PisistratuB Like a mighty ship, 
they have passed over the sea of tune, not leaving a m’ere 
ideal track, which soon altogether disappears, but leaving a 
train of glory m its wako, present and enduring, daily acting 
upon onr minds, and ennobling ns by grand thonghts and 
images - to this work, perhaps, the bravest of our soldiery 
may trace and attribute some of their heroic achievements. 
Just as the body is to the immortal mind, so are the actions 
of our bodily powers m proportion to those by which, inde- 
pendent of individual continuity, we are governed for ever 
and ever; by which we call, not only the narrow circle of 
mankind (narrow comparatively) as they now exist, our 
brethren, hut by which we carry our being into future 
ages, and call all who shall succeed us our brethren, until 
at length we arrive at that exalted state, when we shall 
welcome into Heaven thousands and thousands, who will 
exclaim — “ To yon I owe the first development of my 
imaginatio n , to yon I owe the withdrawing of my mind 
from the low brutal part of my nature, to the lofty, the pure, 
and the perpetual.” 

Adverting to the subject more immediately before us, I 
may observe that I have looked at the reign of Elizabeth* 

, r 
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interesting on many accounts, with peculiar pleasure and 
satisfaction, "because it furnished circumstances so favour- 
able to the existence, and to the full development of the 
powers of Sbabspere. The Reformation, just completed, 
had occasioned unusual activity of mind, a passion, as it 
were, for thinking, and for the discovery and use of words 
capable of expressing the objects of thought and invention 
It was, consequently, the age of many conceits, and an age 
when, for a time, the intellect stood superior to the moral 
sense 

The difference between the state of mind in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and in that of Charles I is astonishing In the 
former period there was an amazing development of power, 
lmt all connected with prndenhal purposes — an attempt to 
reconcde tho moral feelmg with the full exercise of the 
powers of tho mmd, and the accomplishment of certain 
practical ends Then lived Bacon, Bmghley, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, and a galaxy of great men, 
statesmen, lawyers, politicians, philosophers, and poets, 
and it is lamentable that they should have degraded their 
mighty powers to such hose designs and purposes, dis- 
solving the rich pearls of their great faculties in a worth- 
less acid, to ho drahken by a harlot What was seeking 
tho favonr of tho Qnecn, to a man like Bacon, bnt the mere 
courtship of hailotry ? > 

Compare this ago with that of the republicans thpt r 
indeed was an awful age, as compared with our own 
England may bo said to have then overflowed from the fnl- 
noi.s of grand principle — from the greatness which men felt 
m themsohes, abstracted from the prudence with whioh 
they ought to hvro considered whether their principles 
were, or were not, adapted to tho condition of mankind at 
large Compare tho revolution then effected with that of 
n day not long past, when the bubblmg-up and overflowing 
was occasioned by tbe elevation of tbe dregs—when there 
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■was a total absence of all principle, when' the dregs bad 
xisen from tbe bottom to the top, and thus converted into 
acum, founded a monarchy to be the poisonous bane and 
misery of the rest of mankind. 

It is absolutely necessary to recollect, that the age m 
which Shakspere lived was one of great abilities applied to 
individual and prudential purposes, and not an age of high 
moral feeling and lofty principle, which gives a mnw of 
genius the power of thinking of all things in reference to 
all If, then, we should find that Shakspere took these 
materials as they were presented to him, and yet to all 
effectual purposes produced the same grand result as others 
attempted to produce in an age so much more favourable, 
shall we not feel and acknowledge the purity and holiness 
of genius — a light, which, however it might shine on a 
dunghill, was as pure as the divine effluence which created 
all the beauty of nature P ' 

One of the consequences of the idea prevalent at the 
penod when Shakspere flourished, viz , that persons must 
be men of talents in proportion as they were gentlemen, 
renders certain characters m his dramas natural with refe- 
rence to the date when .they were drawn when we read 
them we are aware that they are not of our age, and in one 
sense they may be said to be of no age A friend of mine 
well remarked of Spenser, that he is out of space the 
xeadernever knows where he is, but still he knows, from 
the consciousness within him, that all is as natural and 
proper, as if the country where the action is laid were dis- 
tinctly pointed out, and marked down in a map Skakspeie 1 
as as mu'ch out of lame, as Spenser is out of space , yet we 
feel conscious, though we never knew that such characters 
existed, that they might exist, and are satisfied with the 
belief in their existence 

This circumstance enabled Shakspere to paint truly, 
and according to the colouring of nature, a vast number 

! 
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Shakspere can thus disguise himself, and possess such 
miraculous powers of conveying what he means without 
"betraying the poet, and without even producing the con- 
sciousness of him 

In the addtess of Mercutio regarding Queen Mob, which 
is so well known that it is unnecessary to repeat it, is to he 
noted all the fancy of the poet ; and the language in which 
it is conveyed possesses suoh facility and felicity, that one 
would almost say that it was impossible for it to be thought, 
unless it were thought as naturally, and without effort, as 
.Mercutio repeats it. This is the great art by which Shak- 
spcre combines the poet and the gentleman throughout, 
borrowing from his most amiable nature that which aloue 
could combine them, a perfect simplicity of mind, a delight 
m,all that is excellent for its own sake, without reference 
to himself as causing it, and by that which distinguishes 
him from all other poets, alluded to by one of his admirers 
in a short poem, wheie he tells us that while Shakspere 
possessed all the powers of a man, and more than a man, 
yet he had all the feelings, the sensibility, the punty, inno- 
cence, and delicacy of an affectionate girl of eighteen. 

Before I enter upon the merits of the tragedy of “ Borneo 
and Juliet,” it will be necessary for me to say something of 
the language of our country. And here I beg leave to 
observe, that although I have announced these as lectures 
upon Milton and Shakspere, they ore in reality, as also 
stated in the prospectus, intended to illustrate the principles 
of poetry: therefore, all must not be regarded as mere 
digression which does not immediately and exclusively refer 
to those writers I have chosen them, in order to bring 
under tho notice of my hearers great general truths; in 
fact, whatever may aid myself, as well as others, in deciding 
upon the claims of all writers of all countries. 

The language, that is to say the particular tongue, in 
which Shakspere wrote, cannot be left out of consideration 
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It will not be disputed, that one language may possess - 
advan tag es which another docs not enjoy , and vro may 
state with confidence, that English excels all other lan- 
guages in the number of its practical woids Tho French- 
may b ear the palm m the names of trades, and in military' 
and .diplomatic terms Of the Gorman it may bo said* that, 
exclu sive of many mmeralogical words, it is incomparable 
m its metaphysical and psychological force, la another 
respect it nearly n\ als the Greek, 

“ The learned Greek, rich in fit epithets. 

Bleat in the lot eh marriage of pare words,** 1 

I mean m its capability of composition — of foiromg com- 
pound words Italian is the sweetest and softest language , 
Spanish the most majestic All these have their peculiar 
faults ; but I never can agree that any language is unfit for 
poetry, although different languages, from tbe condition 
and circumstances of the people, may certainly be adapted 
to one species of poetry more than to another 
Take the French as an example It is, perhaps, the 
most perspicuous and pointed languago in the world, and 
therefore best fitted for conversation, for the expression of 
light and airy passion, attaining its object by peculiar 
and felicitous turns of phrase, which arc evanescent, and, 
like the beautifully coloured dust on tho wings of a 
butterfly, must not be judged by tbe test of tonch. It 
appears as if it were all surface and bad no substratum, 
and it constantly most dangerously- tampers with morale, 
without positively offending decency As tho langntmo 
for what is called modem genteel comedy, .ill others must 
yield to French 

Italian can only he deemed second to Spanish, and 

1 Rom Acti .Scene 1, of "Lmgro, or tlip Combat of the Tongue and 
the Fixe Sense*" Thu drama w reprinted m Dodsley's Old Piers. 
T, ‘, ' ^ ^ on l» «» d Ae may be found on p in; of that 
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Spanish to Greek, -which contains all the excellences of all 
languages. Italian, though sweet and soft, is not deficient 
in ioico and dignity ; and I may appeal to Ariosto, as a 
poet «ho displays to tlio utmost advantage the use of his 
nafcivo tongue for all purposes, whether of passion, sen- 
' timent, humour, or desciiption 

But in English I find that which is possessed by no 
other modom language, and which, as it were, appropriates 
it to the drama. It is a language made out of many, and 
it has consequently many words, which originally had the 
same meaning , but in the progress of society those words 
have gradually assumed different shades of meaning Take 
any homogeneous language, such as German, and try to 
translate into it the following lines — 

“fiat not to one, m tins benighted age, 

. Is that dn mcr inspiration gn en, 

That bnrns in Sbnkspcre's or in Milton’s page. 

The pomp and prodigality of heaien * 

Gn u ’s Stanzas to TJcntley. 

In German it would he necessaiy to say “the pomp 
and spendlhnftjiess of heaven,” because the German has 
not, as we have, one word with two such distinct mean mgs, 
one expressing the nobler, the other the baser idea of tho 
same action 

The monosyllabic character of English enables us, be- 
sides, to express more me anin g m a shorter compass than, 
can bo done in any other language In truth, English 
may bo called the haivost of the unconscious wisdom of 
various nations, and was not the foimation of any par- 
ticular time, or assemblage of individuals Hence tho 
number of its passionate phrases — its metaphorical terms, 
not borrowed from poets, but adopted by thorn Our 
commonest people, when excited by passion, constantly 
employ them • if a mother lose her child she is fell of 
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tbe wildest, fancies, and tlie words Bhe uses assnmo n 
tone of dignity , for tlie constant hearing and reading 
of the Bible and Liturgy clothes her thoughts not only 
m the most natural, but in the most beautiful forms of 
language 

X have been induced to offer those rcmaiks, in order to 
obviate an objection often made against Shakspero on 
the gro und of the multitude of his conceits. X do not 
pretend to justify every conceit, and a vast nnmbor have 
been most unfairly imputed to him ; for I am satisfied that 
many portions of scenes attributed to Sbaksporo were 
never written by him X admit, however, that oven m 
those which hear the strongest characteristics of his mind, 
there are some conceits not stnctly to ho vindicated. The 
notion against which X decline war is, that whenever a 
conceit is met with it is nnnatnral People who entertain 
this opinion forgot, that had they lived m the age of 
Shakspere, they would have deemed them natural. 
Dryden m his translation of Javcnal lias nsed tho words 
“ Look ronnd tho world,” which are a litoral version of tho 
original , hut Dr Johnson has swelled and expanded this 
expression into the following couplet — 

“Let observation, with extensile view, 

Suney mankind irom Cluna to Fern , ” 

Vanity of Human Wishes 

mere bombast and tautology ; as much ns to say, “ I,et 
observation with extensive observation observe mankind 
extensively " 

Had Dr Johnson lived in the time of SlinkspeTe, or 
men of Dryden, he would never have been guilty of such 
an outrage upon common sense and common language, 
and if people would, in idea, throw themselves hack a 
couple of centuries, they would find that conceits, and men 
puns, were very allowable, because very natural Puns 
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often ftriM* out of ft mingled sense of injury, and contempt 
of the person indicting it, and, as it seems to me, it is a 
natural wuy of expressing tint mixed feeling I conld 
point out pans in Slmkspere, where they appear almost 
as if flic first openings of tho mouth of nature — where 
, nothing oho conld so properly bo said. This is not 
peculiar io puns hut is of much wider application * read 
any part of tho works of our great dramatist, and the 
conviction eomw upon yon irresistibly, not only that what 
he pita into the mouths of Ins personages might have been 
paid, but tint it must havo been said, because nothing so 
proper conld have been said. 

In a future lecture I will enter somewhat into the history 
of conceits, and show tho wise use that has heretofore been 
made of them. I will now (and I hope it will bo received 
with favour) attempt a defence of conceits and puns, taking 
my examples mainly from the poet under consideration 
I admit, of conrsc, that they may be misapplied, but 
throughout life, I may say, I never havo discovered the 
wrong n«e of a thing, without having previously discovered 
the right use of it. To the young I would remark, that it 
is always unwise to judge or enj thing by its defects, the 
first attempt ought to bo to' discover its excellences If a 
,iunn come into my company and abase a book, his invectives 
coming down liko water from a shower bath, I never feel 
obliged to him ; lie probably tells mo no nows, for all 
works, even tho best, havo defects, and they ore easily 
seen j but if a man show mo beauties, I thank him for his 
information, because, in my time, I havo unfortunately 
gone tin ou gli so many volumes that have had httlo or 
nothing to recommend them. Always begin with the 
good — a Jove prinapvum — and the bad will make itsel 
evident enough, quite os soon os is desirable. 

I mil proceed to speak of Sbakspere’s wit, m con- 
nection with his much abnsed pans and conceits , because 
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an excellent writer, who has done good service to tlie public 
taste lay driving out the nonsense o£ the Italian school, has 
'expressed his surprise, that all the other excellences of 
Shakspero were, m a gi eater or loss degree, possessed by 
his contemporaries • thus, Bon Jonsonhad one qualification, 
Massinger another, while ho declares that Beaumont tlnd 
Hotelier had cqnal knowledge of human nature, with moio 
variety The point m which none of them had approached 
S haks pere, according to this writer, was lus wit. I own, I 
was somewhat shocked to seo it gravely said in piint, that 
the quality by which Shakspero was to bo mdividuab?ed 
from all others was, what is ordinanly called, wit I had 
Tead his plays over and over, and it did not strike me 
that wit was his great and characteristic superiority.' In 
leading Voltaire, or (to take a standard and most witty 
comedy as an example) in leading “The School for 
Scandal,” I never experienced the Bame sort of feeling as 
in reading Shakspere 

That Shakspere has wit is indisputable, hat it is not the 
same kind of wit as m other wnteiB* his wit is blended 
with the other qualities of lus works, and is, hy its nature, 
capable of being so blended It appeals m all parts of his 
productions, m his tragedies, comedies, and histones it is 
not like the wit of Voltaire, and of many modern writers, 
to whom the epithet “witty” has been properly applied, 
whose wit consists in a mere combination of words { hut in 
at least nine tunes ont of ten in Shakspere, the wit is pro- 
duced, not by a combination of words, bnfc by a combination 
of images 

It is not always easy to distinguish, between wit and 
fancy When the whole pleasuie received is derived from 
surprise at an unexpected turn of expression, then I call it 
wit , hut when the pleasure is/produced not only by em- 
prise, bnt also hy an image >hich lemams with us and 
gratifies for its own sake, theh I call it fancy I know of 
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no mode so satisfactory of distinguishing "between writ and 
fancy. I appeal to the recollection of those who hear me, 
whether the greater part of what passes for wit m 
.Shakspere, is not most exqniBite humour, heightened hy 
a figure, and, attributed to a particular character 9 Take 
the instance of the flea on Bardolph's nose, which Falstaff 
compares to a soul suffering in purgatory The images 
themselves, in cases like this, afford a great part of the 
pleasure. 

These remarks are not without importance informing 
a judgment of poets and miters in geneial • there is a 
wide difference between the talent which gives a sort of 
electric surprise "by a mere turn of phrase, and that higher 
ability which produces surpuse by a permanent medium, 
and always leaves something behind it, which sahofies the 
xnind'as well as tickles the hearing The first belongs to 
men of cleverness, who, having been long in the woild, 
h'avo observed tho turns of phrase which please m com- 
pany, and which, passing away the moment, are passed m 
a moment, being no longer recollected than the time they 
take'in utterance "We must nil have seen and known 
such people , and I remember saying of one of them that 
'he was like a man who squandered his estate in farthings 
■ ho gave 'away so many, that he must needs hove been 
wealthy. This sort of talent by no means constitutes 
genius, although it has some affinity to it 
, The wit of Shakspeie is, as it were, like the flourishing 
of a man’s stick, when he is walking, in the fall flow of 
animal spirits • it is a sort of exuberance of hilarity whic ’ 
disburdens, and it resembles a conductor, to distribute a 
' portion ot onr gladness to the surrounding air Win e> 
however, it disburdens, it leaves behind what is weighties 
and most important, and what most contributes to some 
direct aim and purpose . 

I will now touch upon a very serious charge again 
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Sliaks pere— that of indecency and immorality. Many liavo 
loeen those who Lave endeavoured to exculpate him by 
saying, that it urns the vice of his age, but ho -was too 
great to require exculpation from the accidents of any age 
These persons Lave appealed to Beaumont and 3?leteber, to 
Massinger, and to other less eminent dramatists, to provo 
that -what is complained of vras common to them all 
Oh * shame and sorrow, if it woro so • there is noihtng 
co mmon to Shakspere and to other w riters of his day — not 
even the language they emploj ed 
lu older to form a proper judgment upon this point, it 
is necessary to make a distinction beta cen manners and 
morals , and that distinction being onco established, and 
clearly comprehended, Shakspere will appear as pure a 
writer, m refeience to all that we ought to be, and to 
all that we ought to feel, as he is w onderf nl m reference to 
his intellectual faculties 

By manners I mean whnt is dependent on the particular * 
customs and fashions of the ago Even in a state of com- 
parative barbarism as to manners, there may be, and tbero is, 
morality Bnt give me leave to say tliat wo have seen much 
worse tunes than those — times when the mind was so ener- 
vated and degraded, that the most distant associations, that 
could possibly connect our ideas with the basest feelings, 
immediately brought forward thoso base feelings, without 
reference to the nobler impulses , thus destroying tbe httlo 
remnant of humanity, excluding fiom the mind what is 
good, and introducing what is bad to keep the bestial nature 
company 

On looking through Shakspere, offences against decency 
and manners may certainly be pointed out, but let us 
examine history minutely, and we shall find that this was 
the ordinary language of the tame, and then let ns ngt- t 
where is the offence ? The offence, so to call it, was not 
committed wantonly, and for the sake of offending, but for 
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the poke of merriment; for what is most observable in 
Shakapcro, in reference to this topic, is that what he says is 
always calculated to raise a gust of Inugliter, that would, as 
it were, blow away all impure ideas, if it did not excite ab- 
horrence 1 of them, 

' -Above aH, let us compare bim with somo modem writers, 
the servile imitators of tho French, and wo shall receive a 
most instructive lesson. X may tako tho liberty of reading 
tho following note, written by me after witnessing the per- 
formance of a modem play at Malta, about nine years 
ago: — "I went to the theatre, and came away without 
waiting for the entertainment. The longer I live, the more 
■ X am impressed with the exceeding immorality of modem 
plays : I can scarcely refrain from anger and laughter at 
tho shamelessness, and tho absurdity of the presumption 
which presents itself, when I think of their pretences to 
superior morality, compared with the plays of ShakBpere ” 
Here let mo pause for one moment; for while reading my 
note I call to mind a novel, on the sofa or toilet of nearly 
every woman of quality, in which tho author gravely warns 
parents against the indiscreet communication to their chil- 
dren of tho contents of some parts of the Bible, as calculated 
-to injure thoir morals. Another modem author, who has 
dono his utmost to undermine the innocence of the young 
of both sexes, has tho effrontery to protest against the ex- 
hibition of the bare leg of a Corinthian female. My note 
thus pursues the subject : — , 

“ In Shakspere there are a few gross speeches, bnt it is 
doubtful to me if they would produce any ill effect on an 
. unsullied mind , while in. some modem plays, os well as in 
some modern novels, there is a systematic undermining o 
■all morality • they are' written m the true cant of humanity, 
that has no object bat to impose , where virtue is not p ae 
in action, or in the habits that lead to action, hut, 'a ® 
title of a book I have heard of, they are « a hot huddle of 
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indefinite sensations * In these the lowest incitements to 
piety ore obtruded upon ns; like an impudent rascal ata 
masquerade, who is well known in spite of his vizor, or 
known by it, and yet is allowed to he impudent in virtue of 
his disguise In short, I appeal to the whole of Shnkspere’s 
writings, whether his grossness is not the mere sport of fancy, 
dissipating low feelings by exciting the intellect, and only 
injuring while it offends 9 Modem dramas injure in conse- 
quence of not offending Shakspere's worst passages are * 
grossnesses against the degradations of our nature those of 
onr modem plays ore too often delicacies directly in favour 
of them " 

Such was my note, made nine years ago, and I have 
since seen every reason to adhere firmly to the opinions it 
expresses 

In my next lecture I will proceed to an examination of 
“ Borneo and Jnliet , ” and I take that tragedy, because m 
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‘tense, can say “Lot that woman be my companion through 
life : let her be the object of my suit, and the reward of my 
success." *. 

1 Sfe Kotos on the “Icmpobt, 1 in •' Lottures nu<l Kotos of ISIS,” 
Section IV. ' 
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I IT a former lecture 1 1 endeavouicd to point out tho nnion 
of the Poet and the Philosopher, or rather the warm 
embrace between them, m Iho "Venus and Adonis” and 
“ Lncrece ” of Shaksperc Prom thence I passed on to 
"Love’s Labour’s Lost,” as tbo lmk between Ins character ns 
a Poet, and his art as a Dramatist, and I showed that, al- 
though in that work the former was still predominant, ycfc 
that the germs of his subsequent dramatic power were 
easily discernible 

I will now, as I promised m my Inst, proceed to “ Borneo 
and Juliet,” not because it is the earliest, or among tho 
earliest of Shakspero’s works of that kind, but because in it 
are to be found specimens, in degree, of all the excellences 
which he afterwards displayed in lus more perfect dramas, 
but differing from them in being less forcibly evidenced, and 
less happily combined all the parts are more or less present, 
but they are not united with the same harmony. 

There are, however, m " Romeo and Jnliet ” passages 
where tho poet’s whole excellence is evinced, so that nothing 

1 Judging from the report of tho " Morning Chronicle" of the fourth 
lecture, it must be to the fourth and fifth that Coleridge alludes Happily 
we have another quarry in which to discover Ins ideas on this subject. 
Tho fifteenth chapter of the “Btogruphia Lrterana” is entirely de- 
voted to an evamination of "the specific symptoms of poetie power 
elucidated m a critical analysis of Shnkspcrc’s * Venus and Adonis * and 

‘ Ka P® of hucrece, 1 ” Tho “Biogjrephia” was published m 1816 See 

Appendix \ 
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superior to them can iio mob with m tlio productions of Ins 
of ter yoais. The mam distinction between this play and 
others is, as X s lid, that tho parts aro less happily combined, 
or to honow a phrase fiom the painter, the wliolo work is 
less in keeping Gi and portions aro produced • wo have 
limbs of giant grow tli ; hnt tho production, as a whole, m 
Tsiluch each part gives delight for itself, and tho -whole, con- 
sisting of theso delightful parts, communicates tho highest 
intellectual pleasmo and satisfaction, is the lcsnlt of tho 
application of judgment and taste. Tlieso are not io he 
attained but l>y painful study, and to tho sacnfico of the 
Btiongcrplcasuics derived from tho dazzling light which a 
man of genius throws over every circumstance, nnd wheie 
v.c are chiefly strnck by vivid nnd distinct images. Taste • 
is an attainment often a poet has been discipbncd by expe- 
rience, nnd has added to gemns that talent by wtuok he 
knows what part of his gemns ho con make acceptable, and 
intelligible to tbe portion of mankind for which he writes j 

In my mind it would be a hopeless symptom, as legal ds \ 
genius, if I found a young man with anything like perfect 
taste In tho caihcr woiks of Shakspcie we have a profu- 
sion of donhlo epithets, and sometimes even tbe coarsest 
terms nro employed, if they convey a more vivid image ; 
but by degrees tbe associations are connected with the 
image they aro designed to impress, and the poet descends 
fiom the ideal mto the real world so far as to conjoin both 
—to giro a sphere of active operations to tho ideal, and to } 
elevate and refine tho real 

In *' Borneo and Juliet ” the principal characters may be 
dn ided into two cl isses ♦ in ono class passion — the passion 
of love— is drawn nnd drawn truly, as well as beautifully , 

' but 'the persons aro not individualized farther than as the 
actor appears on the stngo It is a very just description 
and development of love, without gn mg, if I may so express 
myself, the philosophical history of it — without showing 

o 
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how -the man became acted upon by that particular passion, 
but leading it through all the incidents of the drama, and 
rendering it predominant , 

Tybalt is, in himself, a common-place personage And 
here allow me to remark upon a gieat distinction between 
Shakspere, and all who have written in imitation of him. 

I kno w no character in his plays (nnless indeed Pistol be j 
an exception), which can he called the mere portrait of an 1 
individual while the reader feds all the satisfaction arising ,j 
from individuality, yet that very individual is a sort of class 
character, and this circumstance renders Shakspere thepoefcj 


Tybalt is a man abandoned to his passions — with all the 
pnde of family, only because he thought it belonged to him 
as a member of that family, and valuing himself highly, 
simply because he does not care for death This indifference 
to death is perhaps more common than any other feeling * 
men are apt to flatter themselves extravagantly, merely i 
because they possess a quality which it is a disgrace not to j 
have, hut which a wise man never puts forward, but when _ 
it is necessary 

Jeiemy Taylor, in one part of his voluminous woiks, 
speaking of a gieat man, eajs that he was natnrally a , 
coward, as indeed most men are, knowing the value of life, 
hut the power of his Teason enabled him, when required, to , 
conduct himself with uniform courage and hardihood. The > 
good bishop, perhaps, had m his mind a story, told by ono I 
of the ancients, of a Philosopher and a Coxcomb, on board 
the same ship dnnng a storm the Coxcomb reviled the] 
Philosopher for betraying marks of fear • “ Why are you 
so frightened ? I am not afraid of being drowned . I do nob 
care a farthing for my life.”— “Yon are perfectly right," 
said the Philosopher, “for your life is not worth a far thing " 
Shakspere never takes pains to make, his characters win ■ 
your esteem, but leaves it to the general command of .the 
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passions, and to poetic justice. It is most Beautiful to * 
observe, m “ Borneo and Juliet/’ that the characters prin- 
cipally engaged m the incidents are preserved innocent 
from all that could lower thorn m onr opinion, while the 
rest of the personages, deserving little interest in themselves, 
derive it from being instrumental in those sitnations in which 
the more important peisonages develop their thoughts and 
passions. 

Look at Capulet — a worthy, noble-minded old man of 
Jngh rank, with all the impatience that is likely to accom- 
pany it. It is delightful to see all the sensibilities of onr ; 
nature so exquisitely called forth ; as if the poet had the 
hundred arms of the polypus, and had thrown them out m 
all dnections to catch the predominant feeling. We may 
see in Capnlet the manner in which anger seizes hold of 
everything that comes in its way, m order to express itself, ( 
as in the lines where he reproves Tybalbfor his fierceness of > 
behaviour, which led him to wish to insult a Montagne, and' 
disturb the merriment — 

“Goto, goto, 

Ton are a saucy boy Is’t so, indeed ? 

This trick may chance to south yon] — I know what 
Yon must contrary me 1 marry, ’tis time — 

Well said, my hearts ' — Yon are a pnncox go 
< Be quiet or — More light, more light '—For shame t 

I’ll mako jou quiot — \YTiat I cheorly, my hearts 1 ” 

Act I, Bcaie 5. 


, The line 

“ Tins trick may chance to scath yon j — I know what, 

/ 

was an allusion to the legacy Tybalt might expeot, and 
then, seeing the lights bum dimly, Capulet turns his anger 
against the servants Thus we see that no one passion is 
so predominant, but that it includes all the partis of the 
character, and the leader never has a more abstract of 8- 
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passion, as of -wrath or ambition, bat the -whole man is 
presented to him— tho one predominant passion acting, if 
X may so say, as the leader of the band to the rest. 

It could not be expected that the poet Bhould mtrodnce 
such a character as Hamlet into every play , but even in 
those peisonages which are subordinate to a hero, so 
eminently philosophical, the passion is at least rendered in- 
structive, and induces the leader to look with a keener 
eye, n-nd a finer judgment into human nature 
Shokspore has this advantage overall othei dramatists — 1 
that he has availed himself of his psychological genius to j 
develop all the minutim of the human heart showing ns j 
the thing that, to common observers, he Beems solely intent t 
upon, he makes visible what we shonld not otherwise have : 
seen just as, after looking at distant objects through a | 
telescope, when we behold them subsequently with the 1 
naked eye, we see them with greater distinctness, and in^ 
moie detail, than we should otherwise havo done. • 

Mercufao is one of our poet’s truly Shaksponnn ' 
characters, for throughout his plays, but especially in 
those of the highest order, it ib plain that the personages 
were drawn rather from xnoditafcion than fiom observa- 


tion. or to speak correctly, more from observation, ihe^ 
child of meditation It is comparatively easy for a man to , 
go about the world, as if with a pocket-book m his hand, ; 
carefully noting down what he sees and hears • by practice 
he acquires considerable facility m representing what he 
has observed, himself frequently unconscious of its worth, 
or its hearings This is entirely different from the observa- 
tion of a mind, which, having formed a theory and a 
Bystem upon its own nature, remarks all things that are 
examples of its truth, confirming it in that truth, and,: 
above all, enabling it to convey the truths of philosophy,: 
as mere effects derived horn, ivhat wo may call, the ouii 
ward watchings of life. J 
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Hence it is that Shakspere’s favourite characters are 
full of such lively intellect Mercutio is a man possessing 
all the elements of a poet: the whole world was, as it 
were, subject to his law of association 'Whenever he 
wishes to impicss anything, all things become Ins servants 
for 'the purpose : all things tell the same tale, and sound in 
unison. This faculty, moreover, is combmed with the 
manners and feelings of a perfect gentleman, hirn^alf 
utterly unconscious of his powers. By his loss it was 
contrived that the whole catastrophe of the tragedy should 
be brought about * it endears him to Borneo, and gives to 
the death of Mercutio an importance which it could not 
otherwise have acquired. 

1 say this m answer to an observation, I think by 
Diyden (to which indeed Dr Johnson has fully replied), 
that Shakspere having earned the part of Mercutio as far 
as he could, till his genius was exhausted, had killed him 
in the third Act, to get him out of the way What shallow 
nonsense * As I have remoiked, upon the death of Mer- 
cutio the whole catastrophe depends , it is produced by it. 
The scene m which it occurs serves to show how indiffe- 
rence to any subject but one, and aversion to activity on the 
part of Borneo, may be overcome and roused to the most 
resolute and determined conduct Had not Mercutio been 
rendered so amiable and so interesting, we could not have 
felt so strongly the necessity for Borneo’s interference, 
connecting it immediately, and passionately, with the future 
fortunes of the lover and his mistress 

But what am I to say of the Nwse 9 We have been 
told that her character is the mere fruit of observation— 
that it is like Swif t*B “ Polite Conversation," certainly the 
most stupendous work of human memory, and of un- 
ceasingly active attention to what passes around us, upon 
record The Burse in "Borneo and Juliet" has some- 
times been compared to a poitiait by Gerard Dow, in 
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which every hair was so exquisitely pmntcd, that it ^vould 
bear the test of the microscope Now, I appeal con- 
fidently to my hearers whether the closest observation of 
the manners of one or two old nnrses would have enabled 
Shakspere to draw this character of admirable generaliza- 
tion ? Surely not Let any man conjure np in his mind 
all the qualities and peculiarities that can possibly belong 
to a nuise, and he will find them m Shaksperc’s picture of 
the old woman* nothing is omitted. This effect is nob 
produced by mere observation. The great prerogative of 
genius (and Shakspere felt and availed himself of it) is 
now to swell itself to the dignity of a god, and now to- 
subdue and keep dormant some port of that lofty nature, 
and to descend even to the lowest character — to become 
ever} thing, in fact, but the vicious 
Thus, in the Burse' you have all the garrulity of old- 
age, and all its fondness , for the affection of old-age is one 
of the greatest consolations of humanity I have often 
thonght what a melancholy world thiB would be without 
children, and what an inhuman world without the aged. 

You have also in the Burse the onogance of ignorance, 
with the pnde of meanness at being connected with a 
great family You have the grossness, too, which that 
situation never removes, though it sometimes suspends it ; 
and, arising from that grossness, the little low vices 
attendant npon it, which, indeed, in such minds aie 
scarcely vices — -Borneo at one tune was the most ‘delight- 
ful and excellent young mon, and the Burse all willingness 
to assist him , but her disposition soon turns in favour of 


1 “ Iu a poem, still more m a lyric poem (and tlie Burse m SbaC- 
vpero’s ‘Borneo and Juliet' alone prevents me from extending the le- 
mnrh even to drunatio poetry, if, indeed, tho Burse rtsell can bo 
deemed altogether a caso in point), it » not possible to mutate truly a 
dull and garrulous duconrser, without repeating the effects of dulness 
anu garrulity —Biographia Zitavna, chap ms 
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Psns, for whom she professes precisely the same admira- 
tion* ’ How wonderfully are these low peculiarities con- 
trasted with a young and pure mind, educated under 
different circumstances i 

Another point onght to be mentioned as characteristic 
of the jgnoiance of the Nurse —it is, that in all her 
recollections, she assists herself by the remembrance of 
-visual circumstances The groat difference, in this respect, 
between the cultivated and the uncultivated mind is* this — 
that the cultivated mind will be found to recall the past by 
ceitaiu regular trains of cause and effect, whereas, with 
the uncultivated mind, the past is recalled wholly by 
coincident images, or facts which happened at the same 
time. This position is fully exemplified in the following 

passages put into the mouth of the Nurse — 

» 

, *'E\en or odd, of all days m the j ear, 

Como Lammas ere at night shall she be fouitcen 
Susan and sho— God rest all Christian soul* ' — 

Were of an age — Well, Susan is n ith God , 

She tins too good for me Bat, as I said, 

On Lammas eie at sight shall sho be fonrteon , 
t That shall she, marry I remember it well 
' *Tis since the earthquake sow eleven years j 

And she nos wean’d, — I never shall forget it, — 

Of all the days of the year, upon that day , 

For I had then laid wormwood to my dug, 

Sitting m tho snn under the dore bouse wall 
My loid and you weie then at Mantua — 

Nay, I do bear a brain —but, as I said, 

> When it did taste the wormwood on the nipple 
Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool. 

To Bee it tetchy, and fall out with the dug ' 

Shake, quoth the do\ e-house ’twos no need, I tro/'. 

To bid me trudge 

, And since that time it is eleven years j 
For then she could stand alone ” ' 

If 


Act /, Scene 3 
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She afterwards goes on with similar visual impressions, 
bo true to the character — IMoro is hero brought into one 
portrait than could have been asem tamed by one man’s 
mere observation, and without tlio introduction of a single 

incongruous point ' 

I honour, I love, tho works of Fioldmg as much, or 
perhaps more, than those of any other wiitor of fiction of 
that kind take Fielding m Ins characters of postillions, 
landlords, and landladies, waiters, or indeed, of anybody 
who had come before his eye, and nothing can be more 
true, moro happy, or more humorous , but in. all bis chief 
personages, Tom Jones for instmee, where Fielding was 
not directed by observation, whcio ho could not assist 
lumself by the close copying of what lie saw, where it is 
necessary that somctlung should tako place, some words 
be spokon, or some object described, which ho could not 
have witnessed (bis soliloquies for example, or llio inter- 
view between the hero and Sophia 176516111 before the 
reconciliation) and I will venture to say, lowng and 
honouring tho man and his productions os I do, that 
nothing can be moro forced and unnatural the langnugc 
is without vivacity or spuit, tho wholo matter is incon* 
gruous, and totally destitute of psychological truth 
On tbo other hand, look at Skakspcie wlieio can anj 
character ho produced that does not speak the language oi 
nature? where does he not put into the mouths of hu 
dramatis personas, bo they high or low, Kings or Constables 
precisely what they must have said ? "Where, from observa 
turn, could he learn the language proper to Sovemgns 
Queons, Noblemen, or Generals? yet he unreliably uses it 
—Where, from observation, could he have learned sue! 
lines as these, which are put into the mouth of Othellc 
when he is talking to logo of Brabantio ? 

.. . , "Let him do hu spite 

My sen ices, which I hue done the sigmory. 
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S ia.“i oaMongoe Ijk complain!.* 'Th yet to know, 

W1T» li when I kmw dm touting w an fiononr, 

1 pmiulgatf., I fetob my life nod being- 
1 com of royil * ego $ rnd ny dements 
Mny pp-'ik, cnWuK'tC'J, to as prnnd a fortnno 
■Ai this tfil I hare reach'd * for knoii, ligo, 

31 it tha* 3 l>ie tlie gentle De<demonn, 

I * ">nlr1 rot my unhoused free condition 
i\H t i?o <rfv mwiptm and confine 
IV* tl e t r 1 9 wonh "* 

&ene 2 

i 

I ask Ttlicre v a« Shakspcre to ob«ervo such language as 
this ? If he did observe it, it was with the inward eje of 
meditation npon his own nature : for the time, ho became 
Otbelio, and spoke as Othello, in snch circumstances, must 
bare spoken. 

Another remark I may make upon " Borneo and Juliet” 
is, that in thin tragedy the poet is not, os I have hinted, 
entirely Wended with the dramatist, — at least, not in the 
degree to be afterwards noticed in “ Lear,” “Hamlet,” 
** Othello,** or “ Macbeth ” Capnlet and Montague not 
nnfieoaently talk a language only belonging to the poet, 
and not fo characteristic of, and peculiar to, the passions 
of persons in tho si tuitions in which they are placed — a 
mistake, or rather an indistinctness, which many of our 
later dramatists have earned through the whole of their 
productions. 

When I read the song of Deborah, I never think that she 
is a poet, although I think the song itself a sublime poem: 
it is as ample a dithyrambio production as exists in any 
language ; but it is tho proper and characteristic effusion 
of a woman highly elevated by triumph, by the natural 
hatred of oppressors, and resulting from a bitter sense of 
wrong it is a song of exultation on deliverance from these 
* evils, a deliverance accomplished by herself. When she 
exclaims, "The inhabitants of the villages ceased, they 
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ceased in Israel, until that I, Deborah, arose, that I arose a 
mother in Israel," it is poetiy m tlio highest sense wo 
ha% o no reason, howovor, to supposo that if she had not been 
agitated by passion, and animated by victoi y, sho w ould haro 
been able so to express herself , or that if she had been 
placed m different circumstances, she ivonld have used such 
language of truth and passion. We are to remember that 
Shnkspcrc, not placed undor circumstances of excitement, 
and only mought upon by bis own mid and vigorous 
imagination, writes a language that invariably, and in- 
tuitively becomes tko condition and position of each 
clmiactor. 

On tbo otlici hand, tliero is a language not descriptive of 
passion, nor uttered under tho influence of it, which is at 
tho same time poetic, and shows a high and ttctnC fanoj, 
as when Cnpulct sajs to Paris, — • 


“ Sadi comfort m do lasly j oung men fed, 
'When well appnrclld April on the licel 
Of limping winter treads, oten Bath delight 
Among fresh female buds, shall jou this night 
Inherit atm) house” 

Act T, Si ire 2 


Here the poet may bo said to spenk, rather than tho 
dramatist, and it would be easy to adduco other passages 
from this play, where Shaksperc, for a moment forgetting 
tho character, utters his own words in his own person 
In my mind, what hate often been censured os Shak- 
sporo’s conceits aro completely justifiable, ns belonging to 
tbo state, age, or feehng of the individual. Sometimes, 
when they cannot bo vindicated on these grounds, they may 
well bo excused by the taste of bis own and of the preceding, 
age , as for instance, m Romeo’s speech, 


"Herds murh to do with bite, hnt more with lo\c 
" h 3 wan, 0 brawling lone • O lot mg hate l 
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0 anything; of nothing first created * 1 
O heavy lightncsa 1 sciions \ nmty 1 
Misshapen chaos of a ell-sccming foimsl 
Feather of lend,' blight smoke, cold file, suk health 1 
bull At akmg sleep, that is not w hat it is • ” 

Act 7, Scene 1. 

I daro not pronounce suet passages as these to be 
absolutely unnatuial, not merely because I consider the 
author a much hotter judge than I can be, but because I 
can understand and allow for an effoit of the mind, when 
it would describe what it cannot satisfy itself with the 
description of, to reconcile opposites and qualify contra- 
dictions,, leaving a middle state of mind more strictly 
appropriate to the imagination than any other, when it is, 
as it were, hovering between images As soon as it is fixed 
on one image, it becomes understanding , but while it is 
unfixed and wavering between them, attaching itself per- 
manently to none, it is imagination. Such is the fine 
description of Death m Milton . — 

“ The other shape. 

If shapo it might ho call’d, that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb. 

Or substance might be call’d, that shadow seem’d. 

For each seem’d either black it stood os night , 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dieadful dart what seem’d his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown hnd on ” 

Paradise Lost Biok II 

The grandest efforts of poetry ore where the imagination 
is called forth, not to pioduce a distinct form, but a strong 
working of tho min d, still offering what is still repelled, an 
again creating what is again rejected , the result being what 
the poet wishes to impress, namely, the substitution of a sn - 
lime feeling of the unimaginable for a mere image I has e 
- \ 

1 Bend “ create ” 
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sometimes thought that tho passago just tend might he 
quoted as exhibiting tho narrow limit of painting* as com- 
pared with tho boundless power of poetry * painting cannot 
go bevond a certain point, poetry rejects all control, all 
c onfinement Yet we know that sundiy painters have 
attempted pictmcs of tho meeting between Satan and 
Death at tho gates of Hell , and how was Death repre- 
sented? Rot as Milton lins dosenbed linn, bnt by the 
most definod thing that can ho imagined— a skeleton, tho 
dryest and haidcst imago that ic is possiblo to discover; 
which, instead of keeping the mind m a state of activity, 
reduces it to the merest passivity, — an image, compared 
with winch a squaio, a ti tangle, or any other mathematical 
figure, is a luxuriant fancy 

It is a gencial bnt mistaken notion that, because some 
forms of writing, and some combinations of thought, nto 
not usual, they utc not natural ; hut wo are to recollect 
that tho diamatist represents his characters in every situa- 
tion of life and in es cry state of mmd, and there is no form 
of language that may not ho introdnccd with effect by a 
gieat and judicious poet, and yet he most strictly according 
to nature Take punning, for instance, which may be tho 
lowest, hut at all events is tho most harmless, kind of wit, 
because it never excites envy A pun may bo a necessary 
consequence of association ono man, attempting to provo 
something that was resisted by another, might, when 
agitated by strong feeling, employ a term used by his 
adveisaiy with a directly contrary meaning to that for 
which that adversary had resorted to it* it might coroo 
into his mind Vis one way, and sometimes the best, of 
replying to that Adversary This form of speech is generally' 
piodnccd by a mixture of anger and contempt, and punning * 
is a natural mode of expressing 
It is my intention to pass over none of the important 
so-called conceits lot Shakspere, nob a few of which nro 
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introduced into his lator productions with great propriety 
and effect. "We are not to forget, that at the time he lived 
there was an attempt at, and an affectation of, quaintness 
and adornment, winch emanated from the Court, and 
against which satue was directed by Shakspere m the 
character of Osnck in Hamlet Among the schoolmen of 
that age, and earlier, nothing was more common than the 
nse of conceits : it began with the revival of lettei s, and the 
bias thus given was very geneially felt and acknowledged 

I have in my possession a dictionary of phiases, in which 
the epithets applied to love, hate, jealousy, and such abstract 
terms, aie arranged , and they consist almost entirely of 
w;ords tnVon fiom Seneca and his imitators, or fioxn the 
schoolmen, showing perpetual antithesis, and describing 
the passions by the conjunction and combination of things 
absolutely irreconcilable 1 In treating the matter thns, 
I am aware that I am only palliating the practice in Shak- 
spore * ho ought to have had nothing to do with meiely 
tempoiary peculiarities . he wrote not for his own only, hut 
for all ages, and so far I admit the use of some of his 
conceits to be a /defect. They detract sometimes from his 
universality as to time, person, and situation. 

If we were able to discover, and to point out the peculiar 
faults, as well as the peculiar beauties of Shakspere, it 
. would materially assist ns m deciding what authority ought 
to be attached to certain portions of what are generally 
called his works. If we met with a play, or certain scenes 
of a play, m which we could trace neither his defects nor 
his excellences, we should have the strongest reason or 
believing that ho had had no hand m it In the case o 


J Thomas Watson, a contemporary of Shakspere, much prrnsed m his 
flay, fills forty Latin lines with a description of love in ‘ ® 


dona, dolosa voluptas , tnemts bellator, amara duleedo, monpraema m *, 
and so on ad museum. Compare Borneo’s description o oie P 
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scenes so circumstanced no might como to the conclusion 
that they were taken from the older plays, which, m some 
instances, he refonned or altered, or that they* were in- 
serted aftenvnrds hy some under hand, in order to please 
the mob If a diama by Sbnkspcro turned ont to ho too 
heavy for popular audience's, the clown might he called in 
to lighten the representation , and if it appeared that what 
•was added was not in Shakspero’s manner, the con- 
clusion would he inevitable, that it was not fiom Shak- 
spere's pen 

It remains for mo to speak of tbo hero and heroine, of 
Borneo and Juliet themselves, and I shall do so with 
unaffected diffidence, not merely on account of the delicacy, 
but of the gieat importance of the subject I fed that is 
is impossible to defend Shakspcre from the most crttcl of 
all charges — that ho is an immoral writer — without enter- 
ing fully into his mode of portraying female characters, 
and of displaying the passion of love It seems to me, 
that he has done both with greater perfection than any 
other witter of the known world, perhaps with the single 
exception of Milton in his delineation of Eve 
When I have heard it said, or seen it stated, that Shnk- 
spere wrote for man, bnt the gentle Fletcher for woman, it 
has always given me something like acute pain, because to 
me it 6eems to do the greatest injustice to Shuksjxsrc* 
when, too, I remember how much character is formed kry * 
what we read, I cannot look upon it ns a light question, to 
be passed over as a mere amusement, hko a game of cards 
or chess I never have been able to tame down my mind 
to thick poetry a sport, or an occupation for idle hours. % 

Perhaps there is no more sure entonon of refinement in 4 
moral character, of the punty of intellectual intention, and 
of the deep conviction and perfect sense of what onr own 
nature really is m all its combinations, than the different 
definitions different men would give of love. I will not 
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detain yon by stating the 'various known definitions, some 
of which it may be better not to repeat: I will rather give 
yon. one of my own, which, I apprehend, is equally free 
from the extravagance of pretended Platonism (which, 
like other things which super-moralize, is sure to demoralize) 
and from its grosser opposite 

- Considering myself and my fellow-men as a sort of link 
between heaven and earth, being composed of body and 
soul, with pon er to reason and to will, and with that 
perpetual aspiration which tells us that thiB is ours for 
a while, hut it is not ourselves ; considering man, I say, in 
this two-fold character, yet runted m one person, I conceive 
that there can be no correct definition of love which does 
not correspond with our being, and with that subordination 
of one part to another which constitutes our perfection I 
would say therefore that — 

Love is a desire of the whole being to he united to 
some thing, or some being, felt necessary to its completeness, 
by the most perfect means that nature permits, and reason 
dictates ” 1 

It is inevitable to every noble mind, whether man or 
woman, to feel itself, of itself, imperfect and insufficient, 
not. as an animal only, but os a moral being. How wonder- 
fully, then, has Providence contrived for us, by making 
that which is necessary to ns a step in our exaltation to a 
higher and nobler state * The Creator has ordained that ( 
one should possess qualities which the other has not, and 
the union of both is the most complete ideal of human 
character. In every thing the blending of the Bimilar with 
the dissimilar is the secret of all pme delight. Who shall 
dare to stand alone, and vaunt himself, in himself, sufficient ? 
In poetry it is the blending of passion with, order that *, 

1 See Lecture VUL, and note, containing extract from letter to 
, II C. liobnibon. 
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constitutes perfection * this is still more tlio ease in morals, 
and more than nil in tlic exclnsivo attachment of tlio 
sexes 

True it is, that the world'nnd its business may he carried,’ 
on without marriage ; but it is so cm dent that Providence 
intended man (the only animal of all climates and whose 
reason is pre-eminent over instinct) to bo the mnster of tlio 
world, thnfc marriage, or tho knitting together of society by 
the tendcrcsfc, yet fiimcst ties, seems ordained to render him 
capable of maintaining his superiority over tho brute 
ci cation Man nlone has been pimleged to clothe himself, 
and to do all things so as to mnko him, «6 it were, a 
secondary creator of himself, and of his awn happinc-s or 
misery ■ in this, as m all, tho imago of the Deity is im- 
pressed upon him 

Providence, then, has not left ns to pi ndimcc only { for 
the power of calculation, which prudence implies, cannot 
hnvo existed, but m a state which prc-snpposes mniriagc. 
If God hns done this, shall w e supposo that lie has given ns ; 
no moral sense, no'} earning, which is something more than 
animal, to secure that, withont which man might foim a 
herd, but could not he a socict} ? The > eiy idea seems to' 


Prom this union arise the pslomal, filial, hrolhoilv and 

C W °’ Bnd » but a family 

AU * fao °pe«itions of mind, m Bhort, all that 

s^K i 8 rr ^ or,g,nato ,n ih ° ^ p eifcct 

state of domestic life -One mfalbblo criterion fa forming 
woST 0n p? f < a 1S tbo I0VMM m which ho holds 

^Sitv to 8a, t! hat m ** » V ™ 

ft. gm-dert and ddbgMM 
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expressed to ns by this practical state — our marriage with 
the Bedeemer of mankind. $ 

I might safely appeal to every man who hears me, who 
in youth has been accustomed to abandon himsglf to his 
animal passions, whether when he first really fell in love, 
the earliest symptom was nob a complete change in his 
manners, a contempt and a hatred of himself for having 
excused his conduct by asserting, that he acted according 
to the dictates of nature, that his vices were the inevitable 
consequences of youth, and that his passions at that period 
of life could not be conquered^ The Burest friend of 
chastity is love it leads us, not to sink the mind in the 
body, but to draw up the body to the mind — the immortal 
part of our nature See how contrasted in this respect are 
some poitions of the works of writers, whom I need not 
name, with other portions of the same works the ebulli- 
tions of comic humour have at times, by a lamentable con- 
fusion, been made the means of debasing our nature, while 
at other times, even in the same volume, we are happy to 
notice the utmost punty, such as the purity of love, whioh 
above all other qualities renders us most pure and lovely. 

Love is not, like hunger, a mere selfish appetite it is an 
associative quality. The hungry savage is nothing but an 
nnimtil, thinking only of the satisfaction of his stomach 
what is the first effect of love, but to associate the feeling 
with every object in nature ? the trees whisper, the roses 
exhale their perfumes, the nightingales sing, nay the very 
skies smile in nnisou with the feeling of true and pure love 
It gives to every object m nature a power of the heart, 
without which it would, indeed he spiritless 

Shokspere has described this passion in vanous states 
and stages, beginning, as was most natural, with love in 
the young Does he open his play by making Borneo and 
Juliet m love at first sight — at the first glimpse, as any 
ordinary thinker would do P Certainly not he knew what 

H 
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ho was about, and how he was to accomplish what he' was 
about . he was to develop the whole passion, and he com- 
mences with the fiist dements— that sense of imperfection, 
that yearning to combine itself with something lovely. 
•Unman became enamoured of the idea he had formed in 
his own mind, and then, as it were, christened the first 
real being of the contrary sex as endowed with the per- 
fections he desired He appears to he m lore with Bosa- 
lme , but, in truth, he is in love only with his own idea. 
He felt that necessity of bBing beloved which no noble 
nmnrl can be without Then our poet, our poet who so 
well knew human natuie, introduces Borneo to Juliet, and . 
makes it not only a violent, but a permanent love — a pomt 
for which Shakspere has been ridiculed by the ignorant 
and unthinking Borneo is first represented in a state 
most susceptible of love, and then, seeing Juliet, he took 
and letamed the infection 


This brings me to ohseive upon a characteristic of 
Shakspere, which belongs to a man of profound 'thought 
and high genius It has been too much the custom, when 


anything that happened in his dramas conld not easily be 
explained by the few words the poet has employed, to pass 
it idly over, and to say that it is beyond our reach, and 
beyond the power of philosophy— a sort of terra incognita 
for discoverers — a great ocean to he hereafter explored 
Others have treated such passages as hints and glimpses of 
something now non-existent, as the sacred fragments of 
an ancient and mined temple, all the poitions of which are 
beautiful, although their particular relation to each other 
is unknown Shakspere knew the human mind, and its 
most minute and intimate workings, and he never mtro- 
uces a word, or a thought, m vain or out of place : if we 

: » °» own fault or the fault of 

ha * 6tady ’ the Possession 
of some small Block of the knowledge by which he worked 
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will enable ns often to detect and explain his meaning. 
Ho never wrote at random, or bit upon points of character 
and conduct by chanco ; and the smallest fragment of his 
mind not unfrequently gives a clue to a most perfect, 
regular, and consistent whole 

As I may not have another opportunity, the introduction 
of Print Laurence into this tragedy enables me to remaik 
upon the different manner in which Skakspeio has treated 
the priestly charnctei , as compared with other writers In 
Beaumont and rietchcr pnests are represented as a vulgar 
mockery, and, ns in others of their diamatic personages, 
the errors of a few me mistaken for the demeanour of tlio 
many : but in Shakspcre they always carry with them onr 
love and respect He made no injurious abstracts he 
took no copies fiom the woist parts of our nature , and, 
like the rest, his characters of pnests aic tiuly diann from 
the general bodj. 

It may stnke some as singular, that throughout all his 
productions ho has never introduced the passion of avance 
The truth is, that it belongs only to partxcnlar parts of our 
nature, and is picvalent only in particular states of society, 
hence it conld not, and cannot, bo permanent The Miser 
of Moliere and Plautus is now looked upon as a species of 
madman, and avarice ns a species of madness Elwes, of 
whom ereijbody has heard, was an individual influenced 
by an umne condition of mind j but, as a passion, avance 
lias disappeaied How admirably, then, did Shakspere 
foiesee, that if he drew such a character it could not be 
permanent * he drew charnctei s which would always be 
natural, and therefore permanent, inasmuch as they were 
not dependent upon accidental circumstances 

There is not one of the plays of Shakspere that is built 
upon an;j thing but tho best and surest foundation, the 
characters must bo p e r man e nt — p ermanent while men 
continne men,*— because they stand upon what is abso- 
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lately necessary to oar existence This cannot he said 
even of some of the most famous authors of antiquity. 
Take the capital tragedies of Orestes, or of the husband 
of Jocasta • groat as was the genius of the writers, these 
dramas have au obvious fault, and the fault lies at the 
very root of the action In CBdipus a man is represented 
oppressed by fate for a crime of which he was not morally 
gtulty , and while we read we axe obliged to say to om- 
selves, that in those days they considered actions without 
reference to the real guilt of the persons. 

There is no character m Shakspere in which .envy is 
pourtrayed, with one solitary exception — Cassius, m “ Johns 
Caesar , ” yet even there the vice is not hateful, inasmuch 
as it is counterbalanced by a number of excellent qualities 
and virtues The poet leads the reader to suppose that it 
is rather something constitutional, something derived from 
his parents, something that he cannot avoid, and not some- 
thing that he has himself acquired , thus throwing the blame 
from the will of man to some inevitable circumstance, and 
leading us to suppose that it is hardly to be looked npon 
as one of those passions that actually debase the mind 
Whenever love is described as of a serious nature, and 
much more when it is to lead to a tragical result, it 
depends upon a law of the mind, which, I believe, I shall 
hereafter he able to make intelligible, and which would not 
only justify Shakspere, but show an analogy to all hiB other 
chaiacters ‘ . 


Report of (k& Seventh Lecture 

The following Eeport of the Seventh Lecture, delivered 
on Decembei 9, appeared m the “Dublin Correspondent/' 
December 17, 1811 We bonow it Lorn “Botes and 
Queries/’ August 4, 1855 — 

“Dec 17 1811 

“Mr Colendge, having concluded the prelmmiaiy dis- 
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cussions on the nature of the Shakspenan drama, and the 
genius of the poet, 1 and briefly noticed ‘ Love’s Laboui’s 
Xiost,' as the link which connected together the poet and 
the dramatist, proceeded, in his seventh lecture, to an ela- 
borate review of ‘Romeo and Jnlieij* a play in which aie 
to be found all the individual excellences of the author, 
but less happily combined than in his nper productions 
This he observed to be the characteristic of genius, that 
its earliest works are never inferior in beauties, while the 
incuts which taste and judgment can confer ore of slow 
growth Tybalt and Capnlet he showed to be represen- 
tatives of classes which he had observed in society, while 
m Mercutio he exhibited the first character of his own con- 
ception ; a being formed of poetic elements, which medi- 
tation rather than observation bad revealed to him, a 
being full of high fancy and rapid thought, conscious of 
his own powers, careless of life, generous, noble, a perfect 
gentleman. On his fate hangs the catastrophe of the 
tragedy In commenting on the character of the Nurse, 
Mr 'Coleridge stienuously resisted the suggestion that this 
is a mere piece of Dutch paint mg ; a portrait m the style 
of Gerard Dow. On the contrary, her character is exqui- 
sitely generalized, and is subservient to the display of fine 
moral contrasts Her fondness for Juliet is delightfully 
pathetic * What a melancholy world would this be with- 
out children, how inhuman without old age ’ Her loqua- 
cify is characteristic of a vulgar mind, which recollects 
merely by coincidence of time and place, while cultivated 
minds connect their ideas by cause and effect Having 
admitted that these lower persons might he suggested to 
Shakspere by observation, Mr Colendge reverted to his 
ideal characters, irnd said, ‘I ask, where Shakspere ob- 
served thin P ’ (some heroic sentiments by Othello) * It 
was his inward eye of meditation on his own nature He 
be cam e Othello, and therefore spoke like him Shakspere 
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W, s mc, in fact, all beings bat the ncicras ; but in drawing 
h?« characters bo regarded essential not accidental relations. 
Are nee he no\er pourlrnycd, for avarice is a factitious 
pa«»on The Mi«or of Plautus and Holi&re is already 
obsokte * Mr. Coleridge entered into a discussion of the 
nature of fanev ; showed how Shakspere, composing under 
a feeling of tbo unimaginable, endeavouring to reconcile 
opposite? by producing a strong working of the mind, was 
Jnl to tho=o earnest conceits which oro consistent with- 
pn^on, though fngidly imitated by writers without any, 
lie illustrated this part of his subject by n reference to 
Milfon s conception of Death, which the painters absurdly 
endeavour to strip of its fanciful nature, and render definite 
!w the figure of a skeleton, tho dryest of till images, com- 
paird with uhich a square or n triangle is a luxuriant fancy. 

“Jfr Coleridge postponed tho examination of the hero 
ar.d bcru.ro of tho piece, hut prefaced his mquuy by re- 
Tr«rkc on the natuic «f love, which ho defined 'to bo *a 
j*trfet>t desire of the whole being to bo nmted to somo 
thing o~ being which is felt necessary to its perfection, 
by the mo,t petfcct means that nature permit®, and reason 
lctate® , and took occasion with great delicacy to contrast 
.bi« Imk of oar higher and lower naturo, this noblest 
cr**gy of oir liumano and social bomg, with what, by a 
cto-p irtifnonier, usurps its namo; and n«serted, that tho 

rJl'2. 0 * 1, ? nnr , an<1 " prUl “a » their habit of 
t'a.uncnf on the subject of love 

!•> < " ml * ta I™*"' «“*•«<» ofte * 

XX ? 2 2" X rz ma labct - ttB *«*««<*« of 

S' - , ,r ° d “ 11,0 '““"tog lKtaro." 

>V » mL;,' I " ro I >ort of loctnro fa 

L Xzzsftr* Sm «■* ^ofa„o, w 
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TT is impossible to pay a Higher compliment to poetry, 
than to consider the effects it produces in common 
with religion, yet distinct (as far as distinction can be, 
where there is no division) m those qualities which re- 
ligion eserdses and diffuses over all mankind, as far as 
they are snbject to its influence 

' I have often thought that religion (speaking of it only 
as it accords with poetry, without reference to its more 
serious impressions) is the poetry of mankind, both having 
for their objects — 

1 • To generalize our notions , to prevent men from 
confining their attention solely, or chiefly, to their own 
narrow sphere of action, and to their own individual 
circumstances By placing them in certain awful rela- 
tions it merges the individual man in the whole species, 
and makes it impossible for any one man to think of his 
future lot, or indeed of his present condition, without at 
the same time comprising m his view his fellow-creatures 
2. That both poetry and religion throw the object of 
deepest interest to a distance from us, and thereby not 
only aid our imagination, but in a most important manner 
subserve the interest of our virtues; for that man is 
indeed a slave, who is a slave to his own senses, and whose*' 
mind and imagination cannot cany him beyond the distance 
which his hand can touch, or even his eye can reach. ( 
3 The grandest point of resemblance between them is, 
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that Taoth. hare lor their object (I hud \j 
the English language supplies an appropriate mfro 
perfecting, and lie pointing out to ua the indefinite 
prorcment of oar nature, and fixing out attcution’ijipon^ 
that They hid us, while wo are sitting in thod^fJc-at^ur^X. 
httlo fire, look at the mountain-tops, ai«i§gling'' , ui&?^ 

light which ,’shalh'hcC^ 


darkness, and announcing that light 


common to all, in which individual interests shall/TcScSvo Yjs 

into one common good, and every man shall find on lis^] 

..... - >- is 




fellow man more than a brother. 

Sttch being the cose, we need not wonder that, ^ „ 
pleased Providence, that tho divine truths o f ^religiotf^ 
should have been revealed to us w the form ot poetry j-^no^ 
that at all tunes poets, not tho slaves of any particular f-j 
sectarian opinions, should have joined to support hU’iJioso^ 
delicate sentiments of the heart (often when tlu^we|& > 
most opposed to the mgnwg philosophy of ihe'day)^! 
which may he called the feeding streams of religion, 

I have heard it said that an undevont nstronower -pif% 
mad In the strict sense of tho word, every being caj»bS£*j l 
of understanding must he mad, who remains, ns it wow/.v 
fixed in the ground on which he treads — who, gifted -with “ 
the divine faculties of indefinite hope and fear, bom,witu j 
them, yet settles his faith upon that, in which .neithejjc£ 
hope nor fear has any proper field for display. iMuoh* 
more truly, however, might it be said that, an nnde ypat^ 
poet is mad in the strict sense of tho word, an undov/iut i 
poet is an impossibiUty I have heard of vorso-nMOdn^ 
(poets they are not, and never can he) who introduced^ 
into their works such questions as these ,~Whether rt thfe 
“ ade atoms ? ~^hether there is a universe 
7. T ?. , “ “ 8°™“* mad Bat raraortf »>J 

we not (mb: the poet'iel 

*<"«» of mw*™d j -e-ho. mmVM W leOfl 
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tm^haeklcd by custom, contemplates nil tinned with the 
frt’liw^ n’.d the wonder of a child, end, connecting vrith 
it the ltiquMfive powers of upei 3 civs, adds, as far ns ho 
mr. find knowledge, ad mint ion; and, where knowledge 
no I.weit permits admiration, gladly sinks back again 
into the cluMhko feeling of devout wonder. 

The pee: i« not only flu* man made to solve the riddle 
of the nn.<r^wi#. f but ho is al*>o the man who feels nbeie 
it w- not fohed. Wha* is old and worn-out, not m itself, 
hot fr .n tho dimne-s of the intellectual eye, produced by 
wo* Idly jr»s«inns and pursuits, ho makes new ho poms 
vptm i' tf e de« tint glistens, and blows round it the 
hre^ that coded us in our infancy I hope, theieforc, 
that if in this f ingle lecture I unke some demand on the 
nitration of my hearers to a most important subject, upon 
wb rh depends all sen'e of the worthiness or unwoithmcss 
of our n.itme, I shall obtain their pardon If I affoid 
them less amusement, I trust that their own reflections 
uj«o» n fen thoughts will ho found to repay them 

I liavo l^n led to those observations by the tragedy of 
“Romeo and Juliet, ” and by some, perhaps, indiscieet 
exprt°s ions, certainly not well chosen, concerning falling 
in love at firdr sight I Imro taken ono of Shaksptae’s 
earliest werl s, ns I consider it, m ordox to show that he, 
of nil hi« contemporaries (Sir Pluhp Sidney alone eveepted), 
entertained a just conception of tho female character. 
Unquestionably, that gentleman of Europe— that nil- 
accomplished man, and our beloved Shakspere, were the 
only writers of that ago who pitched their ideas of female 
perfection according to tho best researches of philosophy • 
compmcd with nil who followed them, they stand as 
mighty mountains, tho islands of a deluge, which has 
swallowed all the rost m the flood of oblivion. 1 

* **I remember, m comersing on this rerj point at a subsequent 
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I certainly do not mean, as a general maxim, to justify 
so foolish a thing as what goes by the name of love at first 
sight, hut, to express myself more accurately, I should 
say that there is, and has always existed, a deep emotion ( 
of the mind, which might be called love momentaneous — 
not love at first sight, nor known by the subject of it to be' 
or to have been such, but after many years of experience j 

I have to defend the existence of love, as a passion in 
itself fit and appropriate to human nature, — I Bay fit for 
human nature, and not only so, but peculiar to it, wi- 
sh wed either m degree or kind by any of our fellow 
creatures it is a passion which it is impossible for any < 
creature to feel, but a being endowed with reason, with, 
the moral sense, and with the strong yearnings, which, 
like all other pov erful effects in nature, prophesy some 
future effect 

If I iv ere to address myself to the materialist, with 
reference to the human kind, and (admitting the three 
great laws common to all beings, — 1, the law of self- 
preservation , 2, that of continuing the race, and 3, the 
caie of the offspring till protection is no longer needed),— 

' "wero to ask him, whether he thought any .motives of 
prudence or duty enforced the Bimple necessity of pre- 
seinng the race? or whether, after a course of serious 
reflection, he came to the conclusion, that it would ho 
better to have a posterity, from a sense of duty impelling 
us to seek that as our object?— if, I say, I weie to ask a 


period, I ^cannot fix the date,— Coleridge made a willing exception m 
favour of Spenser , but he added that the notions of the author of the 
laorj Queen were often so romuntio and heightened by fancy, that 
Spenser’s females as creatures of onr world j 

J"!; r 8 ^ CS and S,dne > ** Wood, With 

hence T* q " a l lficatlon5 evidence of their humanity j 

, « the lively interest taken regarding them »_J p C ' 

(Unfe lm,» m», Mr ColllBP » “"“do a reference to, and 
cl 1 ® 3 o Passat from, Hookers * Ecclesiastical Pol,ty •» 
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materialist, whether such' was the" real cause of the pre- 
servation of the species, he would laugh me to scorn; he 
would say that nature was too wise to trust any of her 
great dosigns to the mere cold calculations of fallible 
mortality. 

Then the question comes to a short crisis — Is, or is 
not, our moral nature a part of the end of Providence ? or 
are we, or are we not, beings meant for society ? Is that 
society, or is it not, meant to be progressive? I trust 
that none of my auditors would endure the putting of the 
question — Wliethei, independently of the progression of 
the race, every individual has it not m his power to he 
ind efinitel y progressive •’—for, without marriage, without 
exclusive attachment, there could be no human society; 
herds, as I said, there might he, but society there could 
not he; there could be noue of that delightful intei course 
between father and child; none of the sacred affections; 
none of the chanties of humanity , none of all those many 
and complex causes, which have raised us to the state u e 
have already reached, could possibly have existence All 
these effects arc not found among the brutes; neither aio 
they found among savages, whom strange accidents have 
sunk below the class of human beings insomuch that 
a stop seems actually to have been put to then pro- 
gressiveness 

Wb may, therefore, safely conclude that there is placed 
within us some element, if I may so say, of our nature * 
something which is ns peculiar to our moral nature as 
any other part can he conceived to be, name it what you 
- will,— name it, I will say for illustration, devotion,— name 
it friendship; or a sense of duty, but something there is, 
peculiar to our nature, whioh answers the moral en , as 
we find everywhere in the ends of the moral world, that 
there are proportionate maternal and bodily means of 
accomplishing them. 



"We are born, and it is our' nature and lot to be com* 
posed of body and mind ; bnt when onr heart leaps up on 
hearing of the victories of onr country, or of the rescue of 
the virtuous, but unhappy, from the hands of an oppressor, 
when a paient is transported at the restoration of a 
beloved child from deadly sickness, when the pulse is 
quickened, from any of these or other causes, do we 
therefore say, because the body intei picts the emotions of 
the Tninfl and sympathizes with them, assorting its claim 
to participation, that joy is not mental, or that it is not 
moial? Do we assort, that it was owing merely to 
falness of blood that the heart thiobbed, and the pulse 
played? Do wo not rather say, that the regent, the 
mind, being glad, its slave, its willing slave, the body, 
responded to it, and obeyed the impulse ? If wo are 
possessed with a feeling of having done a wrong, or of 
having had a wrong done to ns, and it excites the blush ' 
of shame or the glow of anger, do wo pietend to say that, 
by some accident, the blood suffused itself into veins un- 


usually small, and therefore that the guilty seemed to 
evince Bhame, or the injmed indignation? In these 
things we scorn such instruction ; and shall it bo deomed 
a sufficient excuse for the matenalist to degrade that 
passion, on which not only many of our virtues depend, 
bat upon which the whole frame, the whole structure of 
human society rests? Shall we pardon him this debase* 
ment of love, because our body has been united to mind by 
Providence, in oider, not to reduce the high to the level of 
the low, but to devuto thfe low to the level of the high? 

e should be guilty of nothing less than an act of moral 
smoiae, if we consented to degrade that which on every 
account is most noble, bjj merging it m what is most 
derogatory as if an angeh were to hold out to us the 
we coming and of brotherhood, and we turned an ay from 
it, to wallow, as it were, witli the hog in the mire. 
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\ One of the most lofty and intellectual of the poets of 
the time of Shalcspero has described this degradation most 
uondei fully, where he speaks of a man, who, haring been 
converted by tho witchery of worldly pleasure and passion, 
into a hog, on being restored to his human shape still pre- 
feired his bestial condition . — 

“ Bui one, above tho rest in special, 

That had a hog been late, bight Grill by name, 
liepmed greatly, and did him miscall. 

That from 1 * * * a hoggish form him brought to natuial 

“ Sr id Gayon, See the mind of beastly man 1 
, That hath so soon forgot the excellence 
Of his creation, nhen he life began, 

That notv he chooseth, ts ith tile difference, 

To he a beast and lock intelligence 
To whom the Palmer thus —The dunghill kind 
Delights in filth and foul incontinence 
Dot Gx ill bo Grill, and hate his hoggish mind , 5 
But let us hence depart, w lulst v> eather sen cs and v. ind ” 

, Fairy Queen, Book II, e 12, s £6*7 

r v * 

The first feeling that yrould stuko a reflecting mind, 
wishing', to see mankind not only in an amiable but m a 
just light, would he that beautiful feeling in the moral 
world, tho brotherly and sisterly affections,' — the existence 
of strong affection greatly modified by tbe difference of 
sex , made more tender, more graceful, more soothing and 
conciliatory by the circumstance of difference, yet still re- 
maining perfectly pure, perfectly spiritual How glorious, 

1 Bead — “ That had from . . . . . 

* The mysterious obliquity of our moral nature touched on ere, 

been sorrowfully recognized by higher natures than Gnlre * 

disoval legend of Tannhauser and the hill of Venus admirably om 
this trait of hnmamty, as the legend of Prometheus does a no er 

The legend, clearly enough the invention of an ascetic age, ens 
truth and a warning for all time. 
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uve may say, would be the effect, if the instances were rare ; 
but how much moie glorious, when they are so frequent as 
to be only not universal This species of affection is the 
objeot of religious veneration with alt those who love their 
follow men, or who know themselves 

The pouci of education over the human mind is herein 
exemplified, and data for hope are affoidcd of yet un- 
realized excellences, perhaps dormantm our natui e When 
we see so dmno a moral effect spread through all classos, 
what may we not hope of other excellences, of unknown 
quality, still to be developed ? 

By dividing the sisteily and fraternal affections from the 
conjugal, we have, in tiath, two loves, each of them as 
strong as any affection can be, or ought to be, consistently 
with the performance of our duty, and tho love we should 
bear to our neighboui Then, by the former preceding the 
latter, the latter is rendered more pure, moie cion, nnd 
-more constant the wife has already learned the discipline 
of pure love m the chaiacter of a sister By the discipline' 
of private life she lias already learned how to 3 xeld, how to 
influence, how to command To all this are to he added 
the beautiful gradations of attachment which distinguish 
human nature , from sister to wife, from wife to child, to 
uncle, to cousin, to one of oui km, to one of our blood, , 
to our near neighbour, to our county-man, and to our 
countryman 

The had results of a want of this variety of orders, of 
this graceful subordination in the character of attachment, 

I have often observed m Italy in particular, as 'well as in 
other countnes, where the young aie kept seoluded, not 
on y from their neighbours, bht from their own families— 
all closely imprisoned, uAtil the hour when they are ne- 
cessarily let out of their \cages, without having had the 
opportunity of learning tp fly — without experience, re- 
8 e y no kindly feeing, and detestmg the control 
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which so long kept them from enjoying the fell hubbub of 
licence 

The question is, How have nature and Providence se- 
cured these blessings to us ? In this way — that in general 
the affections become those which urge ns to leave the 
paternal nest. We arrive at a definite time of life, and 
feel passions that invite ns to enter into the world, and 
this new feeling assuredly coalesces with a new object 
Suppose we arc under the influence of a vivid feeling that 
is new to us : that feebng will more firmly combine with 
an external object, which is likewise vivid from novelty, 
than with one that is familiar. 

~ To this may be added the aversion, which seems to have 
acted very strongly in rude ages, concerning anything 
common to us and to the animal creation That which 
is done by beasts man feels a natural repugnance to 
imitate The desire to extend the bond of relationship 
m families which had emigrated fiom the patriarchal seed, 
would likewise hare its influence 

All these circumstances would render the marriage of 
brother and sister unfiequent, and in simple ages an 
ominous feeling to the contrary might easily prevail 
Some tradition might aid the objections to such a union; 
and, for aught we know, some law might he preserved m 
the Temple of Isis, and from thence obtained by the pa- 
triarchs, which would augment the horror attached to such 
connections This hoiror once felt, and soon propagated, 
the piesent state of feeling on the subject can easily be 
- explained 

. Children begin as early to talk of marriage as of death, 
fiom attending a wedding, or following a funeral a new 
young visitor is introduced into the family, and from 
assooiatibn they soon think of the conjugal bond If a 
boy tell his parent that he wishes to marry his aster, he 
is instantly checked by a stem look, and he is shown the 
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impossibility of snob & union. Tho controlling gbvncc of 
the parcninl eye is often xnoio effectual than nny form of 
-words that could ho employed , and in mature years a 
mero look often prevails -whore exhortation would have 
failed As to infants, they are told, withonl any reason 
assigned, that it conld not bo bo } and perhaps the best se- 
cuntyfor moral rectitude arises fiom a supposed necessity. 
Ignorant persons recoil from the thought of doing any- 
thing that has not been done, and because thoj have nli\ a\ s 
been informed that it must not be done. 

The individual has by this time learned the greatest o».d 
best lesson of tho human mind — that m ourselves wc aro 
imperfect, and another trntli, of tho next, if not of eqnnl, 
importance — that there exists a possibility of uniting two 
beings, each identified in their nature, bnt distinguished in 
their sapnrato qualities, so that each should retain wlnt 
distinguishes them, and at tho same time each ncquuo the 
qualities of that being which is contradistinguished This 
is peihaps tho most beautiful part of onr nature * tho man 
loses not his manly clini actor lie does not become lc*s 
biave or less resolved to go through firo and water, if 
necessary, for the object of Ins affections* rather say, that 
he becomes far more brave and resolute. Ho then feels 
the beginnings of Ins moral nntnro • he then is sensible of 
its imperfection, and of its perfectibility. All the grand 
and sublime thoughts of an improved state of being then 
dawn upon bun * ho can acquire tho patience of woman, 
which in him is fortitudo • tho beauty and susceptibility of 
the female character in him becomes a desire to display all 
that i8 noble and dignified In short, the only true re- 
semblance to a couple thns united is tho pure blue sky of 
heaven tho female unites tho benutiftd with tho sublime, 
and the male the sublime with tho beautiful. 

Throughout the whole of his plays Sbakspere has cm- 
dently looked at the subject of love in this dignified light s 
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be lias conceived it not only with moral grandeur, hut with 
philosophical penetration The mind of man searches for 
something which shall add to his perfection — which shall 
assist him ; and he also yearns to lend his aid in com- 
pleting the moral natnro of another Thonghts like these 
will occupy many of his senous moments imaginati on 
will accnmnlat-e on imagination, until at last some object 
attracts his attention, and to this object the whole weight 
and impulse of his feelings will be directed 

"VTho shall say this is not love ? Heie is system, but it 
is founded upon nature hero are associations , heie are 
strong feelings, natural to ns as men, and they are directed 
and finally attached to one object — who shall say this is 
not love ? 1 Assuredly not the being who is the subject of 

1 Colendgo, who wrote the poem which commences — 

“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights" 

and letters to their sweethearts and wires for his comrades in the Light 
Dragoons (if we only had a fow of these letters >), thus discourses on 
lore, in a letter to H C ltobmson, m 1811, before the delivery of these 
lectures — 

, “ Hasbon’s love "—he is criticizing a romance—*' for Amina is beauti- 
fully described as ha\ ing had a foundation from early childhood And 
this I many years ago planned os the subject-matter of a poem, nr long 
and deep affections suddenly, in one moment, flosh-transmnted into love 
In short, I believe that love (as distinguished both from lust and that 
habitual attachment which may include many objects diversifying itself 
by degrees only), that that feeling (or whatever it may be more aptly, 
called), that specific mode of boing, which one object only can possess,* 
and possess total Ij , is always the abrapt creation of a moment, though, 

1 years of dawning may have preceded. I said davmtng, for often as T 
hare watched the sun rising from the thinning, diluting blue to the 
f whitening, to the fawn-coloured, the pink, the crimson, the glory, yet 
still the sun itself hns always started up out of the horizon 1 Between 
the brightest hues of the dawning, and the first nm of the sun itself, 
there is a chasm — all before were differences of degrees, passing and 
dissolving into each other — but this is a difference of imd—a chasm of 
Lind m a continuity of time, and as no man who had never watched for 
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therefore described Borneo ns in lore in tlio fiisfc insfcnnco 
with Rosaline. and so completely does ho fancy himself m 
Io\c that ho deduct, beforo ho lias scon. Juliot, 

When the ilenmt religion of nunc cyo 
Maintain* such falsehood, then tmn tears to flu 1 * ; 

And tl»e-i , who, often drown'd, could never die, 

'lx ,n«pnrent Unities, be burnt foi Ii irs. 

Ore fauer than my Jovo ? the nil seeing snn 
A«ir biw her mnttb suite first the world begnn 0 

Ad I, S-cnc 2. 


This is in answer to Bcnvobo, -who has adeed Borneo to 

comp ire the supposed beauty of Rosaline with the actual 

/ 

not stndied in Ond a school ; ’’ and he quotes a passage, that may atoll 
lie merit'd hero, from “ Coleridge’s Poetical Woth* 1 — 

“ r ore, truly 6ueh, is itself not the most common thing in the world, 
and mutual lore still less so But that enduring personal attachment, 
So beautifully delineated bj Eim’s sweet melodist, and still more touch* 
ingly, perhaps, in the well-known ballad, ‘John Anderson, my Jo, 
John,’ in addition to ft depth and constancy of chaiactcr of no ever) -day 
occurrence, supposes a. peculiar sensibility and tenderness of nature; a 
em<e>ttitiotml cornmunicatncness and nttcrancc of heart and soul , a de- 
light tn the detail of sympathy, in the autwavd and visiblo signs of the 
Kvaanrfent within* — to count, as it were, the pulses of the life of love. 
But, above all, it supposes a soul which, even m the pride rnd Biimmca- 
tule ofhfc, even in the Ittstihood of health and strength, has fekoftenest 
and prized highest that which age cannot tike away, and which in all 
our fm mgs is Me love, I moan, that willing sense of tho unsnflicmgness 
of tho 'elf for itselt, which predisposes n geneious nature to see, m 
the total being of another, the supplement and completion of its own, 
that quiet perpetual seeking vvUh.Ii tho presence of tho beloved object 
modulates, not suspends, where the heart momently finds, and, finding 
again, seeks on ; lastly , when * life's changeful orb has passed the full,’ a 
confirmed faith in tho nobleness of hnmamtj , thus brought homo and 
pressed, ns it were, to the very bosom of Iioinly csperienco , it supposes, 

1 say, a heartfelt icvcrencc forwoith, not tho less deep because divested 
of its solemnity by habit, by familiarity, by mutual infirmities, and even 
by a feeling of modesty which will aiisd in delicate minds, whentheyare 
conscious of possessing tho same, or life correspondent excellence in then 
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beauty of other ladies, and in this fall feeling of confidence 
Borneo is brought to Capnlet's, as it were by accident * he 
sees Juliet, instantly becomes the heretic he has just before 
declared impossible, and then commences that complete* 
ness of attachment which forms the whole subject of the 
tragedy 

Surely Shakspere, the poet, the philosopher, who com- 
bined truth with beauty and beauty with truth, never 
di earned that he could intei est his auditory m favour' of 
Borneo, by lepresentmg him as a mere weathercock, blown 
round by eveiy woman’s breath, who, having seen one, 
became the victim of melancholy, eating his own heart, 
concentrating all his hopes and fears in her, and yet, m an 
instant, changing, and falling madly in love with another 
Shakspere must have meant something more than this, for 
this was the nay to make people despise, instead of ad- 
miring his hero Borneo tells us what was Shakspere’s 
purpose he shows us that he had looked at Eosahne with 
a diffeient feeling from that with which he had looked at 
Juliet Bosalme was the object to which his over-full 
heart had attached itself in the first instance • our imper- 
fect nature, in proportion as our ideas are vivid, seeks after 
something m which those ideas may he realized 
So with the indiscreet friendships sometimes formed by 
° 810 conscious of their own weakness, 

whon « heVe ° thers stron S OT than -themselves,’ 

*bcn, a truth, they me weaker they have formed an 

Wh,fe “ feels 

dcared jonner, no ^ ° f a en- 

longsio the l^oconce oL^^d^rtr 2 ** 

lender courtesies winch hod wf’j iFFF same attentw n* and 
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ideal in their own minds, and they want to see it realized , 
they reqnue more than shadowy thought Their own sense 
of imperfection makes it impossible for them to fasten their 
attachment upon themselves, and hence the h umility of men 
of trne genius . in, perhaps, the first man they meet, they 
only see what is good , they have no sense of his deficiencies, 
and their friendship becomes so strong, that they almost 
fall down and worship one in every respect greatly their 
inferior 

What is true of friendship is true of love, with a person 
of aident feelings and warm imagination What took place 
in the mind of Borneo was merely natural , it is accoidant 
with every day's expeuence Amid such various events, 
such shifting scenes, such changing personages, we are 
often mistaken, and discover that he 01 she was not what 
we hoped and expected * we find that the individual fitst 
chosen will not complete our imperfection , we may havo 
suffered unnecessary pongs, and have indulged idly-directed 
hopes, and then a being may anse before us, who has more 
lesemblance to the ideal we have foimed We know that 
we loved the earlier object with ardour and purity, but it 
was not what we feel for the later object Our own mind 
tells us, that in the first instance we merely yearned after 
an object, hut in the last instance we know that we have 
found that object, and that it corresponds with the idea we 
had previously formed 1 

i “ Here ray original notes abruptly bieak off the brochure in which 
I had inserted them was full, and 1 took another for the conclusion of the 
Lectuie, which is unfortunately lost ”• — J P 0. 
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Report of tho latter portion of the Ei'qh’h Lecture 


The conclusion of the Eighth Xicctmc, ns reported m the 
Morning Chronicle of December 18, 1811, is ns follows : 

“ The origin and cause of love was a consciousness of 
imperfection, and an unceasing do«uro to lemedy it, it wra, 
a yearning after an ideal imago necessary to complete the 
happiness of man, by supplying what m lum was deficient, 
and Shnkspcic tluoughont his works had netted the pattern 
m this dignified light, he had conceived it not only w ith 
moral grandenr, hnt with philosophical pcnch at ion. Borneo 
had formed lus ideal , he imagined tlint Rosaline supplied 
tho deficiency ; hut tho moment he beheld Juliet he dis* 


covercd his mistake , he felt a nearer affinity to her, ho be- 
come perfectly enamoured, and tho lovo lie felt formed tho 
foundation of tho tragedy The feeling of Romeo town-ds 
Juliet was u Mly different, as ho himself expressed it, from ’ 
that ho had experienced towards Rosaline 
Tho Lcctnrer wont on to notice tho analogy beta eon tho 
operations of tbo mind with regard to taste and lo\e, as 
witb tho formei an ideal had been created winch tho reason 
was anxions to lealize Other passions distort whatever 

Z2 ? ? r06Cn i C l to tl,0m LoilT reused the Clements of 
nputrtnde and the madman imagmedthe straws on winch 

8"M» pwanent of a patneo, tat, rritl. 

■md dalZtf "° 8 m * 1Ilrmon 5 - ' nn d all pi oduccd natural 
and ddi ghtfal aasoeiatMiog In Mr Cotaidg.', opmran «* 

ZSj tt nr** ° l Bonm Mi*™* 

ElialiBDero’s ntto i ° n ® 6 an ^ Merponcnce. It; irnB 

ZraC m P'”l *»«P>crantlo™n, oxist- 

““gmutan, than m o, 0 foslm „ M WM 

ktSo raftoST" UV ° dm,0 »“ 0 **»« and 

SMffiS “, tt0 ll,,M Tim par sion 

fto deliberate OMo,” lrom rf 

i o entered tho mai nage state with 
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deep moral reflections on its objects and conseqnences. The 
Lecturer insisted that love was an act of tbe will, and 
ridiculed the sickly nonsense of Sterne and his imitators, 
Fiench and English, who maintained that it was an in- 
voluntary emotion. Having adverted to the trueness to 
nature of the tragic ports of Romeo and Juliet, Mr Coleridge 
concluded by, referring to Shakspere’s description of the 
Apothecary, too often quoted against those of unfortunate 
physiognomy, or those depressed by poverty Shakspere 
meant much moie , he intended to convey that in every 
man’s face there was either to be found a history or a 
prophecy, a histoiy of struggles past, or a prophecy of 
events to come In contemplating the face of the most 
abandoned of mankind, many lineaments of villany would 
be seen,' yet in the under features (if he might so express 
himself) would be traced the lines that former sufferings 
and struggles had impressed, which would always sadden, 
and frequently soften the observer, and raise a determina- 
tion in him not to despair, but to regard the unfortunate 
' object with tho feelings of a brother ” 
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Two known bnt unexplained 


t! 




render tho eh race of excelling tt absolutely jnsposwoid j Jj*t . 
painting, at the nidio period, notwithstanding the ' ad 
tion bestowed upon it by l*hny and others, haft 
to be an art of inneh 1 iter growth, os it was also <JE 
foiior quality I remember a wan of high rank, equally 
admirable for hw tn tents and Ilia taste, pOintlOg'bjy a 
common sign-post, anil saying tlrnt had Titi 
tlm richness of representation by colour, even lh 
never have been attained In that medianlcal litOnoh _ 
pnmtmg, perspective, it has been shown that the Romani; 
wero very deficient The excavations and consequent ’tUtf-j 
covenes, at Hercalanenm and elsewhere, prove tbo^Bohiftfi^ 
artist 8 to havo heen gmltj of such blnndcnt, as" to 
plausibility to the assertions of tlio«o who t»aintaiht<h»-J 
tbo ancients wero wholly ignorant of perspective. , .3Qfov^-^ 
ever, that they knew something of it is established ' bjK* 
Vitruvius m tbo mtrodnetion to lus second book; u 
Something of tho same kind, os I endeavoured to ej^fan^ 
in a previous lecture, wns tho cose with the drama Vflthel 


All that is there represented seems to be, as it were, 'upe^i 
one flat surface the theme, if wo may so call it mtcfom&r 
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to music, admits of nothing more than the change of a 
single note, and excludes that which is the true principle 
, °f life — the attaining of the same result by an in finit e 
i anciy of means 

The plays of Shalcspere are in no respect imitn fan rw of 
the Greeks they may be called analogies, because by very 
different means they arrive at the same end , whereas the 
Fiench and Italian tragedies I have read, and the English 
ones on the same model, are mere copies, though they can* 
not he called likenesses, seeking the same effect by adopt- 
ing the same means, but under most inappiopnate and 
adYerse circumstances 

I have thus been led to consider, that the ancient drama 
(meaning the woiks of JEschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, 
for the rhetorical productions of the same class by the 
Homans are scaicely to be treated as original theatrical 
poems) might be contrasted with the Shakspenan drama — 
I call it the Shakspenan drama to distinguish it, because 
I know of no other writer who has leahzed the same idea, 
although I am told by some, that the Spanish poets, Lopez 
de Yega and Calderon, have been equally successful The 
Shakspenan drama and the Greek drama may be compared 
to statuary and painting In statuary, as m the Gieek 
drama, the characters must be few, because the very essence 
of statuary is a high degree of .abstraction, which prevents 
a great many figures being combined in the same effect 
In a grand group of Niobe, or in any other ancient heioic 
subject, how disgusting even it would appear, if an old 
nurse were introduced Hot only the number of figures 
must be 'circumscnbed, but nothing undignified must be 
placed in company with what is dignified no one person- 
age must be brought in that is not an abstraction all the 
actors in the .scene must not be presented at once to the 
oye , and the effect of multitude, if requued, must be pro- 
duced without the intermingling of anything discordant 
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Compile this small group with a picture by Raphael or 
Titian, in which an immense number of figures may be 
introduced, a beggar, a cnpple, a dog, or a cat ; and by a 
less degree of labour, and a less degree of abstraction, an 
effect is produced equally harmonious to the mind, moic 
tme to nature with its varied colours, and, in all respects 
bat one, superior to statuary. The man of taste feds 
satisfied, and to that which the reason conceives, possible, a 
momentary reality is given by the aid of imagination 
I need not hero repeat what I bavo said before, regarding 
the circumstances which permitted Shdkspcre to make an 
alteration, not merely so suitable to tbo ago m which bo 
lived, but, m fact, so necessitated by the condition of that 
age I need not ngam lcmind you of the difference I 
ponded out between imitation and likeness, m reference to 
the attempt to give reality to representations on the stage. 
The distinction between imitation and bkoncss depends 
npon the admixture of circumstances of dissimilarity ; an 
imitation is not a copy, precisely as likeness is not sameness, 
m that sense of tbo word ** likeness M which implies diffe- 
renceconjomed with sameness Shakspere reflected manners 
in his playB, not by a cold foimal copy, but by an imitation ; 
that is to say, by an admixture of circumstances, not abso- 
lutely true m themselves, but tiuo to tbo character and to 
the time represented 

It is fair to own that be bad many advantages The 
great of that day, instead of surrounding themselves by 
the chewux de fnse of what is now called high breeding, 
endeavoured to distinguish themselves by attainments, by 
energy of thought, and consequent powers of mind. The 
stage, indeed, had nothing but curtains for its scenes, but 
this fact compelled the actor, as well os the author, to 
appeal to the imaginations, and not to the senses of the 
an nice thus was obtained a power over space and time, 
which m an ancient theatie would have been absurd, be- 
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cause it would liave been contradictory. The advantage is 
i fistly in favour of oar own eaxly stage the dramatic poet 
there relies upon the imagination, upon the reason, and 
upon tho noblest powers of the Iranian heart ; he shakes off 
' the iion bondage of space and tune, he appeals to that 
„ which we most wish to be, when we aie most worthy of 
being, while the 'ancient dramatist binds us down to the 
meanest part of our nature, and the chief compensation is 
a simple acquiescence of the mind in the position, that what 
,is repieaented might possibly have occurred in the time 
and place required by tbe unities. It is a poor compliment 
to a poet to toll him, that he has only the qualifications of a 
historian. 


In dramatic composition the observation of the unities 
of time and place so narrows the period of action, so im- 
poverishes the souices of pleasure, that of all the Athenian 
dramas there is scaicely one in which the absurdity is 
not i glaring,' of aiming at an object, and utteily failing 
in tho at tainment of it events are sometimes brought 
into a space in which it is impossible for them to hav© 
occurred, and in this way the grandest effort of the drama- 
tist, that of making his play the minor of life, is entirely 


jfeated 

The limit allowed by the rules of the Greek stage was 
renty-four hours , but, inasmuch os, even in this case, 
mo must have become a subject of imagination, it was 
ist "as reasonable to allow twenty-four months, or even 
jars. The mind is acted npon by such strong stimulants, 
lot the period is mdifEeient , and when once theboundaiy 
: possibility is passed, no restriction can be assigne 
jading Shakspere, we should first consider in which of hiB 
lays he means to appeal to the leason'j and raw ic ® 
Damnation, faculties which have no relation to time an 
lace, excepting as m tho one case they imply a succession 
f cause and effect, and in the other forni a armonious 
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picture, so that the impulse given by the reason is carried 
on by the imagination 

We have often heard SLakspere spoken of ns a child of 
nature, and some of his modem imitators, without the 
genius to copy nature, by resorting to real incidents, and 
treating them m a certain way, have produced that stage- 
phenomenon which is neither tragic nor comic, nor tragi- 
comic, nor corni-tragic, but sentimental Thin sort of 
writing depends npon some very affecting circumstances, 
and in its greatest excellence aspires no higher than the 
genius of an onion,— -the power of drawing tears ; while the 
author, acting the part of a ventriloquist, distributes his 
own insipidity among the characters, if characters they 
can he called, which have no marked and distinguishing 
features I have seen dramas of this sort, some translated 
and some the giowth of oui own soil, so well acted, and so 
ill written, that if I could have been made for the s iirae 
artificially deaf, I should have been pleased with that per- 
formance as a pantomime, which was intolerable ns a play. 

Shakspere’s cliaiacters, from Othello and Macbeth down 
to Dogberry and the Grave-digger, may he termed ideal 
realities They are not the things themselves, so much as 
abstracts of the things, which a great mind takes into itself, 
and there naturalizes them to its own conception Take 
Dogberry* are no important truths there conveyed, no 
admirable lessons taught, and no valuable allusions made 
to reigning follies, which the poet saw must for ever reign ? 
He is not the creature of the day, to disappear with, the' 
day, but the representative and abstract of troth which 
must ever he tiue, and of humour which must ever he 
humorous 

The readers of Sbakspere may bo divided into two 
classes — 

1 Those who read Ins works with feeling and under - 
standing ; 
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‘2. The^e who. w itlioni affecting to criticize, meiely feel, 
and miy l>e Raid to be the 1 ecipicnts of the poet's power 
Bi tween the two no medium can be endured The 
ordinary reader, w ho docs not pretend to bnng his under* 
standing to lxar upon tho subject, often feels that some 
rtfll trait of his own lias been caught, that some neivo has 
been touched j and ho knows that it has been touched by 
the vibration ho experiences — a thnll, which tells us that, 
by becoming letter acquainted with tho poet, no hare be- 
come belt or acquainted with ourselves 

In the plays of Shakspcrc every man sees himself, with- 
out knowing that be does so • ns in some of the phenomena 
of nature, in the mist of the mountain, tho tiavellor be- 
holds his own figure, but tlio glory round the bead dis- 
tinguishes it from a more vulgar copy. In traveising the 
Bracken, in the north of Germany, at sunrise, tho biilhant 
1 teams arc shot askance, and yon see before you a being 
of gigantic proportions, and of such elevated dignity, 
that yon only know it to bo yourself by similarity of 
action. In tho samo way, near llessina, natural forms, 
at determined distances, are rcpicsonted on an invisible 
mist, not as they really exist, but dressed m all the piis- 
matic colours of tho imagination So m Shakspere. 
every form is true, everything has reahtyfor its founda- 
tion j we can all recogni 70 tho truth, but we see it decora e 
with such hues of beauty, and magnified to such propor- 
tions of grandeur, that, while wo know the figure, we know 
also how much it has been refined and exalted y 0 


poet, , 

It is humiliating to reflect that, as it were, because 
heaven has given ns the greatest poet, it has in c up 
that poet tho most incompetent critics none of cm see 
to understand even his language, much less the P 1 ™ 01 ? _ 
upon which ho wrote, and the peculiarities w 
tmguish him from all rivals. I will not now we po 
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tins point, "because it is my intention, to devote a lecture 
more immediately to the prefaces of Pope and Johnson 
Some of Shakspere’s contemporaiies appear to hove nndei- 
stood bun, and imitated him in a war that docs the original 
no small honour, hut modern prefnce-imteis and. com* 
mentators, while they praise him as a great genius, when 
they come to publish notes npon his plnys,<tieat linn like a 
schoolboy , as if this great genius did not undcistand linn* 
self, was not awaro of his own poweis, and wrote without 
design or purpose Nearly all they can do is to express 
the most vulgai of all feelings, wonderment — wondenngat 
what they term the u regularity of his genius, sometimes 
above nil praise, and at other times, if they me to be 
trusted, below all contempt They endeavour to leconcile 
the two opinions by asserting that he wrote for the mob, as 
if a man of leal genius ever wrote for the mob Shakspera 
never consciously wrote wlmt was below himself* caielcss 
he might he, and his better genius may not always have 
attended him , but I feailessly say, that ho never penned a 
lmo that he knew would degrado him No man does any- 
thing equally well at all times, but because Sliakspcre 
could not always bo the greatest of poets, was ho therofoio 
to condescend to make himself the least P x 
Yesterday afternoon a friend left a hook for me by a 
Gfeiman cntac, of which I have only had tune to read a 
small part, hut what I did read I approved, and I should 
*e disposed to applaud the work much more highly, were it 
no t at m so doing I should, in a mannci, applaud myself 


s bo*t-hand note in this place nfftnds another 
could 11 vans literally Urns— *bnt because Shnhspac 

to 10 * h0 B x ' eatcst ot poets, u as ho therefore to condescend 

. .. . ® f a beast?* !Foc ( a brnst. 1 vi> mnn n>»A tHi lent, flm 
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The ’sentiments and opinions are coincident with those to 
‘winch 'I gave utterance in my lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion 1 It is not a little wonderful, that so many ages have 
elapsed since the time of Shakspere, and that it should 
remain 'for foreigners first to feel truly, and to appreciate 
justly, his mighty genius The solution of this circumstance 
must lie sought, in the history of our nation the English 
hare .become a busy commercial people, and they haie 
unquestionably derived from this piopensity many social 
and physical advantages they have grown to he a 
mighty -empire — one of the gieat nations of the world, 
whose moral superiority enables it to stiuggle successfully 

l « Compare with these remarks an extract fiom a letter mitten by 
Coleridge m February, 1818, to a gentleman who attended his lcctuies 
of that year — 

“ ... Sixteen or rather serentcen yeais ago, I delivered eighteen 
lectures on Shakspere at the Royal Institution , thiee-fouiths of which 
appeared at that time startling parade? es, although they hate since been 
adopted eten by men, who then made use of them as pi oofs of my flighty 
and pjrudovical turn of mmd , all tending to prot e that Shakspere’s judg- 
ment was, if possible, still more wondex fbl than his genius, or lather, 
that the contra-distmction itself between judgment and gemas rested on 
an utterly false theory. Tins, and its proofs and grounds, have been — 

I should not hate said adopted, but produced as then own legitimate 
children by some, and by others the merit of them attributed to a foreign 
writer, whoso lectures were not giten orally till two yeais afte. mine, 
rathei than to their countryman though I dare appeal to the most 
• adequate judges, as Sir George Beaumont, the Bishop of Duiham, Mr 
botheby, and afterwards to Sir Sogers and Lord Bjuon, whether there 
is one single principle in Schlegcl’s woik (which is not an admitted draw - 
bade from its merits), that w as not established and applied m detail by 
mo” 

Quoted by H H Coleridge, in his “Liteiaiy Bemains”of S T 
Coleridge, with a' reference to the H Canterbury Magazine," September, 
1834. Coleridge again and again returns to this subject Se6> particu- 
larly, a formal statement, with formal date, prefixed to bts notes on 
“Hamlet," m “the Lectures and Holes of 1818 , " also § 5 of the Intiis- . 
ductory matter to the present course, s 
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a gains t him, -who may be deemed the evil genius of our 
planet 1 

On the other hand, the Gormans, unable to distinguish 
themselves in action, have been driven to speculation * all 
their feelings have been forced back into the thinking and 
lessoning mind To do, vrith them is impossible, but m 
determining what onght to be done, they perhaps exceed 
every people of the globo Incapable of aoting outwardly, 
they have acted internally they first rationally lecalled 
the ancient philosophy, and set their spirits to work with 
an energy of which England produces no parallel, smee 
those truly heroic times, heroic m body and soul, the days 
of Elizabeth 

If all that has been written upon Shnkspere by English- 
men were burned, in the want of candles, merely to enable 
us to read one half of what our dramatist produced, we 
should he great gainers Piovidence has given England 
the greatest man that ever put on and put off mortality, 
and has thrown a sop to the envy of other nations, by in- 
flicting upon his native country the most incompetent 
critics X say nothing hero of the 6tate in which his text 
has come down to us, farther than that it is evidently very 
imperfect in many places his sense has been perverted, in 

1 When this lecture vs as delivered, Napoleon was on tlio err of his 
invasion of Russia 

The dislike of Coleridge for Napoleon was reciprocated While 
Colendge still lingered in Italy, in 1806, an order for his arrest armed 
from J?ans The Pope himself sent him a passport, and Irompd'him 
away He hastily sailed from Leghorn in an American vessel, and 
a branch ship pursued them The captain of the former was thoroughly 
frightened, and compelled Colendge to throw all his manuscripts into’ 
the sea , an irreparable loss, affording confirmation of the s ta tement 
in the text, that Napoleon was “ the evil genius of our planet * 

Later, Napoleon made an attempt to fanbe Colendge, through tho 
itenoh Ambassador at the English Court. See Gilhnan’s “Life of 
Colendge ” 1 
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others, if not entirely obscured, so blunderingly represented, 
os to afford us only a glimpse of what he meant, without 
tho power of lestonng his own expressions But whether 
his dramas have been perfectly or imperfectly printed, it is 
quite (dear that modern inquiry and speculative ingenuity 
mthis kingdom have done nothing , or I might say, without 
a solecism, less than nothing (for some editors have multi- 
plied corruptions) to retrieve the genuine language of the 
poet. His critics, among us, durmg the whole of the last 
century, have neither understood nor appreciated hrm , for 
how could they appreciate what they could not understand ? 

IBs contemporaries, and those who immediately followed 
him, were not 60 insensible of his merits, or so incapable 
of explaining them , and one of them, who might be Milton 
when a young man of four and twenty, printed, in the 
second folio of Shakspere's works, a laudatory poem, which, 
m its kind, has no equal for justness and distinctness of 
description, in reference to the powem and qualities of lofty 
genius It runs thus, and I hope that, when I have 
finished, I shall stand m need of no excnse for reading the 
whole of it. 

“ A mind reflecting ages put, whoso dear 
And eqnal surface can make things appear. 

Distant a thousand years, and represent 
Them in their lively colours, just extent 
To outrun haBty time, retrieve the fates, 

"Roll back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where confused he 
Great heaps of ruinous mortality 
In that deep dusky dungeon to discern 
A royal ghost from drarls, by art to learn 
Tho physiognomy of shades, and gne 
Them sudden birth, wondering how oft they lne$ 

What Btory coldly tdls, what poets feign 
At second hand, and picture without brain, 

Senseless and soul-less shows to give a stage 
(Ample and true with life) voice, action, age, 
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As Plato’s year, and new scene of tTio world. 

Them unto us, or us to them had hurl'd * 

To raise our ancient sot croigns from their horse, < 
Make kings his subjects 5 by cvchanging terse, 

Enhie their palo trunks, that tho present ago 
Joys at their joy, and trembles at thoir rage 
Yet so to temper passion, that onr cars 
Tako pleasure in their p nn, and eyes m tears 
Both weep and smile , fearful at plots so sad, 

Then laughing at onr fear , abus’d, and glad 
To be abus’d , affected w ah that truth 
Which we percents is false, pleas’d in tliAt ruth 
At whu.li we start, and, by elaborate play, 

Tortur d and tickl il , by a crab-hko way 
Time past mado pastime, and m ugly sort 
Disgorging up his rairo for our sport — 

—While the plebeian imp, from lofty throne, 

Creates and rules a world, and works upon 
Mankind by secret engines , now to more 
A chilling pity, then n rigorous line , 

To strike up and stroke down, both joj and ire , 

To steer th’ aflcctions , and bj heavenly tire t 
Mold us anew, stoPn from ourselics — 

This, and much more, w hick cannot be express'd 
But by himself, his tongue, and his own breast, 

Was Shakespeare’s freehold , which hts cunning brain 
Impim’d by faiour of tho nine-fold train; 

The buskm’d muse, tho comick queen, the grand 
And louder tone of Clio, nimble hand 
And nimbler foot of the melodious pair, 

The siher-roiced lady, tho most fair 
Calliope, whose speaking silence dannts, 

And she whose praise tho bcatenly body ebants, 
These jointly woo’d him, entymg one another; 

(Oboj ’d by all as spouse, but lov’d os brother) 

And wrought a curious robe, of sable grate, 

3 ?rcsh green, and pleasant jellon, red most bravo) 
And constant blue, rich purple, guiltless white, 

The low ly russet, and the scarlet bright 5 
Branch’d and embroider’d like the painted spring, 
Both leaf match’d with a flower, and each str ing 
Of golden woe, each line of silk there run 
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Italian works, whose thread (he sisters spun) 

And these did sing, or seem to sing, the choice 
Birds of a foreign note and various loiee 
Here hangs a mossy rook } there plays a fair 
But eluding fountain, purled i not the air. 

Nor clouds, nor thunder, but were bring drawn , 

Not out of common tiffany or lan n, 

But fine materials, which the Muses knon, 

And only knon the countries w here they glow. 

Non, when they could no longer him enjoy, 

In mortal garments pent,— death may destioy, 

They say, his body, but his verso shall Jne, 

And more than nature takes our hands shall give * 

In a less volume, but more strongly bound, 

Shakespeare shall breathe and speak , with Iauvol crown’d, 
Which never fades; fed with ambrosian meat. 

In a well lined vesture, rich, and neat. 

So with this who they clothe him, bid him wear it ; 

Nor time shall never stain, nor envy tear it.” 

Tins poem is subscribed J M S, meaning, ns some have 
explained the initials, " John Milton, Student ” the in- 
ternal evidence seems to me decisive, for there was, I 
think, no other man, of that particular day, capable of 
writing anything so characteristic of Shakspere, so justly 
thought, and so happily expressed 1 

It is a mistake to say that any of Shakspere’s charactcis 
strike ns as portraits * they have the union of reason per- 
ceiving, of jadgmonfc recording, and of imagination diffusing 

1 The startling fact that Coleridge sees “ decisive ” internal evidence 
in tins poem, that it is Milton’s, may lessen the regret of some that his 
lectures on Milton are missing That ” J M. S ” should stand for « John 
Milton, Student,” may be satisfactory to thosewho hit upon the idea The 
second folio appeared in 1C38, the year that Milton loft Cambridge for 
' Ilorton, after taking hts M A. degree. He had already written li» two 
poems on Hobson, and his “JSpitaph on the admirable dramatic poet, W 
Shahupcare without name or initials, appeared m the second folio, along 
with the -verses in the text All these thred poems, moreover, ore in the 
B ame metre as the verses m the text, and can easily be compared with 
them. 
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over all a magic glory While the poet registers what is 
past, he projects the future in a wonderful degree, and 
makes us fed, however slightly, and Bee, however dimly, 
that state of hemg in which there is neither past nor 
future, but all is permanent in the very energy of nature ' 
Although I have affirmed that all Shakspere’s characters 
are ideal, and the result of his own meditation, yet a just 
separation maybe made of those in which the ideal is most 
prominent — where it is put forward more intensely — where 
we are made more conscious of the ideal, though in truth they 
possess no more nor less ideality and of those which, 
though equally idealized, the ddusion upon the mind, is of 
their being real The characteis m the various ^plays may 
he separated into those where the real is disguised m the 
ideal, and those where the ideal is concealed from us by the 
real The difference is made by the different powers ‘of 
mind employed by the poet m the representation 
At present I shall only speak of dramas where the ideal 
is predominant and chiefly for this reason — that those 
plays have been attacked with the greatest violence. ’ The 
objections to them are not the growth of our own country, 
but of France — the judgment of monkeys, by some wonder* 
ful phenomenon, put into the months of people shaped like 
men These creatures have informed us that SbakBpere'is 
a miraculous monster, m whom many heterogeneous .com- 
ponents were thrown together, producing a discordant' 
masB of genius — an irregular and ill-assorted structure of 
gigantic proportions ’ 

Among the ideal plays, I will take “ The Tempest,” by 
way of example Various others might he mentioned, hut 
it is impossible to go through every drama, and what I 
remark on “The Tempest” will apply to all Shakspere’s 
productions of the same 

In this play ShakBpere has especially appealed to the 
imagination, and he has constructed a plot well adapted Jo 
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the purpose. According to liis scheme, he did not appeal 
to any sensuous impression (the word “sensuous*’ is 
authorized by Milton) o£ tune and place, but to the imagi- 
nation, and It is to bo borne in mind, that of old, and as 
regards mere scenery, his works may be said to have been 
recited rathor than acted — that is to say, desenption 
and nairation supplied the place of visual exhibition : the 
audience was told to fancy that they saw what they 
only heard described , the painting was not m colours, hut 
in words 1 

This is particularly to be noted m the fust scene — a 
storm and its confusion on board the kmg’s ship The 
highest and tlic lowest characters are brought together, and 
with what excellence 1 Muoh of the genius of Shakspero 
is displayed m these happy combinations — the highest and 
the lowest, the gayest and the saddest , he is not droll in 
one scene and melancholy in another, but often both the 
one and the other in the same scene Laughter is made to 
swell the teai of sorrow, and to thiow, as it were, a poetic 
light upon it, while the tear mingles tenderness with the 
laughter Shakspere has evinced the power, whioh above 
all other men he possessed, that of introducing the pro- 
foundest sentiments of wisdom, wheie they would he least 
expected, yet where they are most truly natural One 
admirable secret of his art is, that separate speeches fre- 
quently do not appear to have been occasioned by those 
which preceded, and which are consequent upon each other, 
but to have arisen oat of the peculiar character of the 
speaker 

- Before I go farther, I may take the opportunity of ex- 
plaining what is meant by mechanic and organic regularity . 

In the former the copy must appear as if it had come out 
of the same mould with the original . m the latter there is 
a law which.' all the parts obey, conforming themselves to 
tho outward symbols and manifestations of the essential 
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principle. If wo loot to tho gi owth of ti ees, for instance, 
wo ikall observe that trees of the same kind vaiy consider- 
able, according to the circumstances of soil, air, or position ; 
jet wo me able to dccido at once whether they aio oaks, 
elms or poplars 

So with Sbakspeic’s characteis : bo shows ns the life and 
principle of each being with organic regularity. , Tbe Boat- 
swain, in the first scene of “ The Tempest,” when tbehonds 
of reference are thrown o£E as a sense of danger impi esses 
all, gucs a loose to his feelings, and thus poms forth his 
\nlgar mind to the old Counsellor — 

“ Honco ! What care these rollers for the name of 
King? To cabin . silence 1 trouble us not ” 

Gonzalo replies — “Good, yet remember whom thon 
lust aboard ” To which tho Boatswain answers — **Kono' 
that I more lo\e thau myself Yon me a counsellor . ,if 
you can command these elements to silence, and woik the 
peace of the present, wo will not hand a ropo more j use, 
your authority • if you cannot, give thanks that yon have 
bred fo long, and make yourself xendy in your cabin for tho' 
mischance of the hour, if it so hap — Cheerily, good hearts I 
■ — Out of oar w ay, I say." , 

An ordinary dramatist would, after this speech, have re- 
presented Gonwilo as moralizing, or saying some thin g con- 
nected with tlio Boatswain’s language ; for ordinary 
dramatists are not men of genius ; they combine their 
ideis by association, or by logical affinity; but the vital 
w liter, who makes men on tho stage what they aio m 
nature, in a moment transports himself into the very 
Icing of each personage, and, instead of cutting out artifi- 
ml puppets, he brings before us tho men themselves. 
Thcrcfoiy, Genralo sohloqnirrs,~-.“I hue gicat comfort 
fmm tins follow • melhmks, he hath no drowning mark 
Jim ; hts complexion is poifect gnllows Stand fast, 
gon l fotn, to his hanging * mnho the ropo of his destiny our 
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for otir o vm doth little nd\ an tage. If he be not boro 
to be hanged, onr case is mihomble/' 

la this jnrl of the scene wo seo the true seller with bis 
contempt of danger, anti tbo eld counsellor with his high 
feeling, who, instead of condescending to notice the words 
just addressed to him, (tims off, meditating with himself, 
and drawing some comfort to his own mind, by trifling with 
the ill expression of the boatswain's face, founding npon it 
a hope of safety. 

Sbahspore had pre-dotermined to make tlio plot of this 
pfoy rnch as to involve a certain number of low characters, 
caul at the beginning ho pitched the note of the whole. 
The first scene was meant ns a li\cly commencement of the 
story ; the reader is prepared for something that is to bo 
dm doped, and m (lie next scene ho bungs forward Prosper o 
and Miranda. How is this done? By giving to his 
favourite character, Miranda, a sentence which nt onco 
ocprcpccs the violenco and fnry of the stoma, snch as it 
might appear to a witness on the land, and at the same 
time displays the tenderness of her feelings — the exqnisito 
feelings of a female brought np m a desert, bat with &U the 
advantage* of education, all that could bo communicated by 
it wi«0 and affectionate father She possesses all the deli- 
cacy of itinocence, jet with all the powcis of her mind 
linweakcned. by the combats of life. Miranda exclaims 

"01 I lu»e suffered 

With those that I ww suffer i n brv\e vessel. 

Who had, no doubt, some noble orcalurcs 1 in her, 

DosliVl oil to piece? ’ 

The doubt here intimated could have occurrod to no 

* 3tf*ad "creature " Miranda evidently came to this conclusion, be-i 
cause of the "bra? cry * or superior style of the vessel. Doubtless she 
had seen many others The whole of Coleridge's criticism grow s out of 
bis own misreading of the teat, nnd perishes with it. 
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mind but to that of Miranda, who had boon bred up in the 
island -(nth her father and a monster only: she did not 
know, as others do, what sort of creatures were in. ft ship n 
others never would have introduced it ns a conjecture 
This shows, that while Shakspere is displaying lus vast ex- , 
cellence, he never fails to insert some touch or other, which* 
is not mer ely characteristic of the particular -person, hut , 
combines two things — the person, and the circumstances-' 
acting upon the person She proceeds — 


" 0 1 the cry did knock 

Against my very heart Poor souls 1 they perish’d 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Hate sank the sea within the earth, or o'er 
It should the good ship so hare swallow'd, and 
The fraughting souls within her " 

She still dwells upon that which was most wanting to 
the completeness of her nature — these fellow creatures 
from whom she appeared banished, with only one relict 
to keep them alive, not m her memory, but in her imagi- 
nation , 

Another proof of excellent judgment in the poet, for I 
am now principally adverting to that point, is to be fonnd 
m the preparation of the reader for what is to follow. 
Prospero is introduced, first in his magia robe, Which, with 
the assistance of Ins daughter, he lays aside, and we then 
know him to be a being possessed of supernatural powers. 
He then instructs Miranda in the story of them arrival in 
the island, and this is conducted in such a mann er, tbat-tbe 
reader never conjectures the technical use the poet has 
made of the relation, by informing the auditoi of what it is 
necessary for him to know 

The nest step is the "warning by Prospero, that he 
means, for particular purposes, to Inll his daughter to 
sleep; and here he exhibits the earliest and mildest proof 
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of magical power. < In ordinary and vulgar plays we should 
have had some person brought upon the stagei whom 
nobody knows or cares anything about, to let the audience 
into the secret Prospero having cast a sleep upon his 
daughter, by that sleep stops the narrative at the very 
moment when it was necessary to break it off, m order to 
excite curiosity, and yet to give the memory and under- 
standing sufficient to carry on the progress of the histoiy 
nnmteimptedly 

Here I cannot help noticing a fine touch of ShakBpere's 
' knowledge of human nature, and generally of the great laws 
of the human mind : I mean Miranda’s infant rememhran ce. 
Prospero asks her — 

“ Canst thou remember 
A time before we come unto this cell ? 

I do not think thou const, for then thou west not 
Out three years old 0 

Miranda answers, 

' * “ Certainly, sir, I can ” 

Prospero inquires, 

“By what? byanj other house or person ? 

Of any thing the image tell me, that 
Bath kept with thy remembrance ” 

To which Miranda returns, 

“ ’Tis for off, 

And rather like a dream than an assurance 
That my remembrance v> arrants Had I not 
Four or five women once, that tended me ? 0 

Act L , Semt 2 

This <is exquisite I In general, our remembrances of early 
Ufa arise from vivid colours, especially if we have seen 
them m motion • for instance, persons when grown up will 
remember a bright green door, seen when they were quite 
* young j but Miranda, ( who was somewhat older, recollected 
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four or five -women who tended her. She might know men 
from her father, and hei icmembranco of the past might' 
he worn out by the present object, but women she »only 
knew by herself, by the contemplation of her own figure m t 
the fountain, and she recalled, to her mind what had been. 
It was not, that she had soon such and snch giandees, or , 
such and snch peeresses, but she remembered to have seen 
something like the reflection of herself it was not hcrsolf, 
and it bronght back to her mind wliat she had seen most 
like herself 

In my opinion the pictm esquo pow or displaced by Shaic- 

spere, of all the poets that ever lived, is only equalled, if 

equalled, by Milton and Dante The piesenco of genius is 

not shown in elaborating a picture- wo havo had many 

specimens of this sort of work m modem poems, where all 

is so dutchified, if I may use the word, by the most mmnlo 

touches, that the reader naturally asks why words, and not 

painting, are used I know a young lady of much taste, 

o serve , at in loading iccent versified accoonts of 

I™ ™\r d traV6lS ’ She ’ by a BOrfc of “stmet, cast her 

so mWl 8 ° P1 T lfce Page ' f0r coWd P™* 8 of what was 
so patiently and punctually described 

instil^ P °? fcry , 1S> by a S1I, S ] ® 'word perhaps, to 
«^il that energy mto the mmd, which compels the imagi- 

nation to produce the picture Proepcro telle Mmmdn, 

a. .pmro.1, u£uS 

Th« T ^ an > nnd *’ tho deadof darkness, 

Me. ®~ 


m afta h^rcolol ot® 16 

mind, and m the mod™! J xotn f° 18 Presented to tho 
genius consists 10n °* andl P lctnre s the power of 

& reference i„ prepay lt mI1 * „ Wa ^ ^ 
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storm, and all that, precedes the tale, as tv-ell as the talc 
itself,, servo to develop completely the mam character of 
the drama, as -well as the design of Prospero The manner 
in 'which, the heroine is charmed asleep fits ns for what 
follows, goes beyond our ordinary belief, and gradually 
leads us to the appearance and disolosuie of a being of the 
most fanciful and delicate texture, like Prospero, preter- 
naturally gifted. 

In this way the entrance of Ariel, if not absolutely fore- 
thought by the reader, was foreshown by the wnter in 
addition, we may remark, that the moral feeling called 
forth by- the sweet words of Mnanda, 

“Alack, what trouble 
” ( ' "Was I then to you ' ” 

t 1 

in which she considered only the sufferings and sorrows of 
her father, puts the reader in a frame of mmd to exert his 
„ imagination in favour of an object so innocent and interest- 
ing The poet makes him wish that, if supernatural agency 
were to he employed, it should be used for a being so yonng 
and lovely J “ The wish is father to the thought,” and Ariel 
„ is introduced. Here, what is called poetic faith is lequired 
' and created, and onr common notions of philosophy give 
way before it this feeling may be said to be much stronger 
than histone faith, smee for the exeicise of poetic faith 
the mind is previously prepared I make this remark, 
though somewhat digressive, m order to lead to a future 
Bubject of these lectures — the poems of Milton. When 
adverting to .those, I shall have to explain farther the dis- 
traction between the two 

Many- Scriptural poems have been wntten with so much, 
of Scripture in them, that what is not Scnpture appeals to 
be not true, and like mingling lies with the most sacred 
revelations How > Milton, on the other hand, ’has taken 
for lus subject that one point of Scnpture of which we 
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have the mere fact recorded, and upon this he has most 
judiciously constructed his whole fable So of Shakspere's 
“ King Lear ” we have httle histone evidence to guide or 
confine us, and the few facts handed down to us,' and 
admirably employed by the poet, are sufficient, while we 
read, to put an end to all doubt as to the credibility of the 
btory It is idle to say that this or that incident is im- v 
probable, because history, as far as it goes, tells us that the 
fact was so and so Four or five lines m the Bible include 
the whole that is said of Milton's story, and the Poet has 
called up that poetic faith, that conviction 'of the mind, 
which is necessary to make that seem true, which otherwise 
might have been deemed almost fabulous 
But to return to “ The Tempest/' and to the wondrous 
creation of Ariel If a doubt could ever be entertained 


whether Shakspere was a gieat poet, acting upon laws 
arising out of his own nature^ and not without law, as has 
sometimes been idly asserted, that doubt must be removed 
by the character of And The very first words uttered 
by this being introduce the spirit, not as an angel, above 
man , not a gnome, or a fiend, below man; but while the 
poet gives him the faculties and the advantages of reason, 
jib divests him of all mortal character, not positively, it is 
fane, but negatively In air he lives, from air he denves 
his being, m air he acts , and all his colours and properties 
seem to have been obtained from the rainbow and the skies. 

here is nothing about And that cannot be conceived f to 
exist either at sun-nse or at sun-set • hence all that belongs 
to And belongs to the delight the mind is capable of re- 
ceiving from the most lovely external appearances ' His 
answers to Prospero are directly to the question, and nothing 
eyon , or ‘where he expatiates, which is not unfreqnently, 

1- t ° 1 hl “! e “ u P° tt k* own delights, or upon the un- 
natura! situation in which he is placed, though 'under a 
kindly power and to good e"d s , ’ 
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Shakspere has properly made Ariel's very first speech 
characteristic of him. After he has described the manner 
in which he had raised the storm and produced its har mless 
consequences, we find that Ariel is discontented — that he 
has been freed, it is truo, from a cruel confinement, but 
still that ho is bound to obey Prospero, and to execute any 
commands imposed upon him* We feel that such a state 
of bondage is almost unnatural to him, yet we see that it is 
delightful for him to bo so employed — It is os if we were 
to command one of the winds in a different direction to 
that which nature dictates, or one of the waves, now nsmg 
and now sinking, to recede before it hursts upon the Bhore 
such is the feeling we experience, when we learn that a 
being like Ariel is commanded to falfil any mortal behest 
When, however, Shakspere contrasts the treatment of 
Ariel by Prospero with that of Sycoiax, we are sensible 
that the liberated spirit ought to be grateful, and Ariel 
does feel and acknowledge the obligation, he immediately 
^ assumes the airy being, with a mind so elastically corre- 
spondent, that when once a feeling has passed from it, not 
a trace is left behind. 


Is there anything in nature from which Shakspere caught 
the idea of this delicate and delightful being, with such 
child-like simplicity, yet with snch preternatural powers ? 
He is neither bom of heaven, nor of earth ; but, as it were, 
between both, like a May-blossom kept suspended in nir by 
the fanning breeze, which prevents it from felling to the 
ground, and only finally, and by compulsion, touching 
earth. This reluctance of the Sylph to be under the com- 
mand even of Prospero is kept up through the whole p lay, 
and in the exercise of his admirable judgment Shakspere 
h&B availed him self of it, m order to give Anel an interest 
in the evont, looking forward to that moment when he was 
to gain his last and only reward — simple and eternal 
liberty. 
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An other instance of admirable judgment and excellent 
preparation is to bo found m the creature contrasted with 
Ariel— Caliban , who is described in sneb a manner by 
Prospero, as to lead ns to expect tbe appearance of a foal, 
unnatmal monster Ho is not seen nt once : Ins voice is 
heard , tins is the preparation * ho was too offensn o to be 
seen first in all his deformity, and in nature' mc do not re* 
•ceive so mneb disgust from sound as from sight After wo 
have heard Cabbau's voice ho does not enter, until Ariel 
has enteied like a •water-nymph All the strength of con- 
trast is thus acquired without any of the shock of abrupt- 
ness, or of that unpleasant sensation, which wo experience 
when the object presented is in any way lmtefnl to our 
vision 

The character of Caliban is uondci fully conceived; 
he is a soit of cioature of the earth, as Ariel is a sort 
of creature of the air He partakes of the qualities of 
the hi ate, but is distinguished from brutes in two ways* 
—by having mere understanding without moral reason ; 
and hy not possessing the instincts which pertain ‘ to 
absolute animals Stall, Caliban is m some respects a 
noble being tbe poet has raised him for above contempt : 
Tie is a man in the sense of the imagination : all the images 
he uses aie drawn from nature, and are highly poetical , they 
fit m with the images of Anel Caliban gives ns images 
from the enrtb, Anel images from the air Caliban talks 
of the difficulty of finding fresh water, of the situation of 
morasses, and of other circumstances which even brute 
instinct, without reason, could comprehend Ho mean 
figure is employed, no mean passion displaced, 'beyond 
’animal passion, and repugnance to command 

The manner m which the lovers are introduced is equally 
wonderful, and it is the last point X shall now mention m 
•reference to this, almost miraculous, drama The same, 
judgment is observable m eveiy scene, still preparing, still* 
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inviting, and still gratifying, like a finished piece of music 
I have omitted to notice one thing,'' and yon mast give me 
leave to advert to it before I proceed • I mean the con- 
spiracy against the life of Alonzo. I want to show yon 
how well the poet prepares the feelings of the reader for 
this jilot, which was to execute the most detestable of all 
crimes, and which, m another play, Shakspere has called 
the murder of sleep. 

Antonio and Sebastian at first had no such intention * 
it was suggested by the magical sleep cast on Alonzo and 
Gonzalo ; but they ore previously introduced scoffing and 
scorning at what was said by others, without regard to age 
or situation — without any sense of admiration for the ex- 
cellent truths they heard delivered, but giving themselves 
up entirely to the malignant and unsocial feeling, which 
induced them to listen to everything that was said, not for 
the sake of profiting by the learning and experience of 
otheis, but of hearing something that might gratify vanity 
and self-love, by m Hiring them believe that the person 
speaking was inferior to themselves 

This, let me remark, is one of the grand characteristics 
of a villam , and it would not be so much a presentiment, 
as* an anticipation of hell, for men to suppose that all man- 
kind were as wicked as themselves, or might he so, if they 
were^ not too great fools. Pope, you are perhaps aware, 
objected to, this conspiracy ; hut in my mind, if it conld be 
omitted, the play would lose a charm which nothing could 
-supply _ 

Many, indeed innumerable, beautiful passages might bo 
quoted from this play, independently of the astonishing 
scheme of its construction Everybody will call to mind 
the grandeur of the language of Prospero in that divine 
Bpeech, where he takes leave of his magic art ; and were X 
to indulge myself by repetitions of the kind, I should 
descend from the character of a lecturer to that of a more 
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reciter Before I terminate, I may pai ticulaily recall bno 
short passage, which lias fallen under tho scry sorere, but 
inconsiderate, censnre of Pope and Arhuthnol, who pro- 
nounce it a piece of tho grossest bombast Prospero 
thns addresses his daughter, duecting her attention to 
Ferdinand ' f 


“ The funged cartons of tl«no cyo advance. 
And say nliat thou secst jond " 

Act I , Stent 2. 


Taking these woids as a periphrase of— “Look what is 
coming yonder,” it certainly may to somo appear to hordor 
on the ndiculons, and to fall under the rule I formerly laid 
down, — that whatever, without injury, can be translated 
into a foreign language in simple tcims, ought to be in 
simple terms in the original language , but it u> to bo borne 
in mind, that different modes of expression frequently arise 
fiom difference of situation nnd education . a blackguard 
would use very different words, to express the same tiling, 
to those a gentleman would employ, yet both would bo 
natural and proper , difference of fcelmg gives nso to dif- 
ference of lnnguage a gentleman speaks m polished terms, 
with due regard to his ow n rank and position, while a black- 
guard, a porson little better than half a brute, speaks like 
half a brute, showing no respect for himself, nor for others. 

But I am content to try tho lines X have just quoted by 
the introduction to them , and then, I think, you will admit, 
that nothing could ho more fit and appropriate than such 
language How does Prospeio intioduce them? He has 
just told Miranda a wonderful story, which deeply affected 
her, and filled her with surprise and astonishment, and for 
his own purposes he afterwards lulls her to sleep. When she 
awakes, ShakBpere has made her wholly inattentive to the 
present, hut wrapped up m the past An actress, who un-* 
deratands the character of Miranda, would hare her eyes 
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cast down, and her eyelids almost covering them, while she 
was, os it were, living in her dream At this moment 
Prospero sees Ferdinand, and wishes to point him out to 
his daughter, not only with great, hut with scenic solemnity, 
he standing before her, and befoie the spectator, in the dig- 
nified character of a great magician. Something was to 
appear to Miranda on the sudden, and as unexpectedly as if 
the hero of a drama were to be on the stage at the mstaht 
when the curtain is elevated. It is under such circumstances 
that Prospero says, in a tone calculated at once to arouse 
his daughter's attention, 

1 •* The fungod cm tains of thine eye ach ance. 

And say what thou Seest yond " 

Turning from the sight of Ferdinand to his thoughtful 
daughter, his attention was first struck by the downcast 
appearance 'of her eyes and eyelids , and, in my humble 
opinion, the solemnity of the phiaseology assigned to 
Prospero is completely m character, recollecting his pre- 
ternatural capacity, m which the most familiar objects m 
nature present themselves m a mysterious point of view 
It is much easier to find fault with a writer by reference to 
former, notions and experience, than to sit down and read 
.him, recollecting his purpose* connecting one feeling with 
another, and judging of his words and phrases, in propor- 
tion as they convey the sentiments of the persons repre- 
sented 

Of Miranda we may say, that she possesses in herself all 
the ideal beauties that could be imagined by the greatest 
poet of any age or country ; but it is not my purpose now, 
so much to point out the high poetic powers of Shnkspere, 
as to illustrate his exquisiteyudgment, and it is solely with 
this design that I, have noticed a passage with which, it 
seems to me, some critics, and those among the best, have 
been unreasonably dissatisfied If Shakspere be the wonder 

n 
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o£ the ignorant, be is, and ought to be, much more the 
wonder of the learned* not only from profundity of 
thought, bnt from lus astonishing and intuitive knowledge 
of what man must he at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, he is rather to he looked upon os n prophet than os 
a poet Yet, with all these unbounded powers, with all this 
might and majesty of genius, he makes us feel ns if he were 
unconscious of himself, and of lus high destiny, disguising 
the half god in the simplicity of a child. 
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1 X *Vl*wl heimv I tndrsxoxmd to point out in Shale* 
** <prr«r t*in ■« cWicicrs in \. Inch pride of mtollcd, with* 
owt mnrd fi-ellno, is support to ho tin* ruling impulse, 
rv thard III , and et en Falstoff In Richard 

m , «* .1 Van h. as it were, the channel m w Inch tins 
im$*nl-“ d.tccu- itself; the diameter is drawn with the 
F* ^u? i fnlrrtawl perfection , and (he poet fins not only 
f«i'l «' flint chimetcr, grown op and completed, but he 
1 si wu ns it* v»«y soi.no nml generation The itifi- 
rierty of hi*- pm**n wade the boro socle consolation and 
in the superiority of Ins mlelleit, be tlius 
ciuK'iYortxd to rnttt.ierb ilnnre his deficiency This sinking 
lev arc i« portnied most admitnblj In Slraksperc, who 
reprint* Richard bringing forwnid bis leri defects and 
deformities as nation, of boast It was the wnne pnde of 
intrll< > ct, ns* the assumption of it, that mode John YTilkcs 
sAtmttha;, nit hough be was ho ugly, ho only wanted, with 
m»y huh, ten tumnW**’ start of the handsomest man in 
Krtrb.mL Tlu'f coifutnly was a high compliment to him- 
rrlf ; but a higher to the female sex, on the supposition 
that AVilkcs possessed tins superiority of intellect, and xe* 
lied upon it frn making a faiourablo impiession, because 
Mica would know how* to estimate Ins adiantsgcs 
I will now' proceed to offex some xotuarks upon the 
tragedy of “Hichnid II.”, on neeounfc of its not very ap- 
parent, bnt *1111 intimate, connection with “ Richard III ” 
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As, in the last, Skakspero Ins painted a man -where am- 
bition. is the channel In w kick tho ruling impulse runs so, 
m the first, ho has given ns a character, under tho name of 
Bokngbrokc, or Demy IV , whore ambition itself, conjoined 
unquestionably with great talents, is tho rultng impulse. 
In Richard III tho piido of intellect makes use of am- 
bition as its means ; in Bohngbroko tho gratification of am- 
bition is tho end, and talents are tho means 
Ono mam object of these leclnrcs is to point out tho 
superiority of Skakspeic to other dramatists, and no snpc- - 
nonty can ho moie striking, than that this -wonderful poet 
could take tw o characters, w Inch at first sight seem so much 
alike, and yet, when cm dully and mmntely examined, are 
so totally distinct 

The popularity of “ Richard II ” is ow ing, in a great 
moasuic, to the masterly delineation of tho principal cha- 
meter , but wore theie no other ground for admiring xt, it 
would deserve tho highest applause, from the fact that it 
contains tho most magnificent, and, at tho some time, the, 
trnest eulogium of our native conntiy that ilw English 
anguage can boast, oi which can ho produced from any 
^ /p tongne ’ " ofc ® scc ptmg tho proud claims of Greece 
donmdTfL t kj 611 n P on morality of Britain 

norted tma* h * y0 j® lltfluj i that her morality is snp- 
h^“ by TOr nfltwnnl feel5n 8> 1 cannot read 
Z® e , T ? ltUout W and k»umph Let it bo re- 
in S ’ b* ? 18 c<mnby is P loa % pre-eminent' 

? 0nl y maintained Jus station l>y 
kiTme a PP Wes Many of those who 

^ W I refer to, 

for^ss, hwsclf 

1 j 
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Against infection and the hand of war , 

'1 hi* happy breed of men, this little world j 
This precious stone sot m the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or ss n moat defensive to a house. 

Against tlio envy of less happier lands , 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of ioj al kings, 

Teorcd by tiicir breed, and famous by their birth, 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian sen ico and trne chivalry. 

As is the Sepulchre m stubborn Jewry 
Uf the world s ransom, blessed Mar} ’s son • 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land. 

Dear for her reputation through tho world. 

Is now leas’d out, I dio pronouncing it, 

Like to n tenement, or pelting farm 
England, hound in with tho triumphant sea. 

Whoso rocky shore boats hack the onvious siege 
Of vvaterv* Neptune, is now bound m with shame. 

With inky blots, and rottui parchment bonds ” 

Act IT, Scene 1. 

Every motive to patriotism, every cause produomg it, is 
here collected, without one of those cold abstractions so 
frequently substituted by modern poets If this passage 
were recited in a tbeatie with due energy and under- 
standing, with a proper knowledge of the words, and a fit 
expression of their meaning, every man would retire from 
it secure in lus country’s freedom, if secure on his own 
constant virtue. 

Tho principal personages m this tragedy ore Bichard II , 
Bolmgbroke, and York I will speak of the last first, 
although it is the least important ; but the keeping of all 
is most admirable York is a man of no strong powers of 
mmd, but of earnest wishes to do right, contented m him- 
self alone, if he have acted well : he points ont to Richard 
the effects of his thoughtless extravagance, and the dangers 
by which he is encompassed, but having done so, ho is> 
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satisfied , there is no after action on his part ho does 
nothing , he remains passive “When old Gaunt is dying, 
Yoik takes care to give his own opinion to the King, and 
that done he letires, as it were, into himself 

It has keen stated, from tho first, that one of my pur- 
poses in these lectnies is, to meet and lefnte popular ob- 
•jections to paiticulnr points in tho works of our great 
dramatic poet , and I cannot help obsei ving here upon the 
beauty, and true force of nature, with which conceits, as' 
they are called, and sometimes even puns, are wtioduced 
What has been the reigning fault of an age must, at one 
time or another, have refen ed to something beantifol m 
the human mind , and, however conceits may have been' 
misapplied, however they may have been disadvantogeously ' 
multiplied, we should recollect that there never was an 
abuse of anything, but it previously has bad its use Gaunt, 
on his death-bed, sends for the young King, and Richaid, 
enteung, insolently and unfeelingly says to him 


“ W bat, comfort, man 1 hoar is’t with aged Gaunt 9 * 

Act //, Scene ~ 

and Gaunt leplies 

/ 

“ 0, liow that name befits my composition • 

Old Gaunt, indeed , and gaunt in being old 
W itbm me grief hath kept a tedions fist, 

And who abstains from meat, that is not gaunt? 
Eor sleeping England long time haie I watched t 
watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt. 
The pleasure that some fathers feed upon 
It m3 strict fust, I mean my children’s looks. 

And therein fasting, thou hast made me gaunt. 
Gaunt am I for the graie, gaunt as a grave. 
Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones " 

Richard inquires, 

“ Con sick men play so nicely « ,tk their names ? * 
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To ■which Gnunfc answers, giving the fame justification of 
conceits; 


41 2fo , misery mikes sport to mock itself* 

Since thou dost setk to kill mj name in me, 

1 mock my name, great king, to flitter thee * 

Ho that knows the state of the human mind in deep 
passion must know, that it approaches to that condition of 
madness, which is not absolute fremy ox delirium, but 
which models all things to one reigning idea , still it strays 
from the mam subject of complaint, and still it returns to 
it, by a soi t of mesistihle impulse Abruptness of thought, 
under such circumstances, is tine to nature, and no man 
was more sensible of it than Shakspeie. In a modern poem 
a mad mother thus complains * 

"The breeze I see is in yon treo • 

It comes to cool my babe and me.” 1 

This is an instance of the abruptness of thought, so natural 
to the excitement and agony of grief , and if it be admired 
m images, can Tie say that it is nnnatural m words, which 
arc, ns it were, a part of our life, of our very existence ** 
Tn the Scriptures themselves these plays upon words are to 
be found, as well as m the best works of the ancients, and 
in the most delightful ports of Sbakspere, and because 
this additional grace, not well understood, has in some 
instances been converted into a deformity — because it has 
been forced mto places, where it is evidently improper and 
nnnatural, are we therefore to include the whole appli- 
cation of it m one general condemnation ? "When it seems 
objectionable, when it excites a feeling contrary to the 
situation, when it perhaps disgusts, it is our business to 
inquire whether the conceit has been rightly or wrongly 
used — whether it is in a nght or m a wrong place ? 

1 From Wordsworth’s poem, " Her Eyes oro TV dd ” 
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In order to decide tins point) it is obviously necessary to 
consider the state of mind, and tlie degree of passion, of the 
person using this play npon -words Eesort to this grace 
may, m some cases, desoire censnre,not Jjecanseitis a play 
upon woi ds, hut because it is a play upon w ords in a wrong.- 
place, and at a -wrong tune. What is right m one state of 
mind is wrong m another, and much more depends npon, 
that, than npon the conceit (so to call it) itself I feel the 4 ’ 
importance of these Temaiks Btrongly, because the greater 
part of the abuse, I might say filth, thrown out and leaped * 
upon Shakspere, has originated in want of consideration 
Dr Johnson asserts that Shakspeie loses the world for a 
toy, and can no more withstand a pun, or a play upon 
-words, than his Antony could resist Cleopatra Certain it 
is, that Shakspere gained more adimrotion in his day, and 
long afterwaids, by the use of speech m this way, than 
modem waiters hare acquired by the abandonment of the 
practice the latter, in adhering to, -what they hare been 
pleased to call, tho rules of art, hare sacrificed nature 
Haring said thus much on the, often falsely supposed, 
blemishes of our poet — blemishes which are said to prevail 
in chard II" especially, — I will now advert to tho 
character of the King He is represented as a man not 
deficient m immediate courage, which displays itself .at 

“ po ™ rs «*»“* “ “pp«“ V a-', 


ramble, and womanish, and possesses feelings, which, 

nnfifJL 1 * 1 femal ? are ““P^ced in a man, and altogether 
t „ j ® In prosperity he is insolent and prespmp- 

ho»il n mad I etB1<y * * We are Dr. Johnson, 

because T 8 80 ^ oani10 ^ admit the latter epithet, 

5Z1 1 SKiStlr -57 01 “ ? 

iai as he r, 0 u 0 + at 18 at last, excepting as ; 

*** to • "W 1» stowed W.U 

conmencanoiit o£ a* pb,, ^ siom ^ ^ fti 
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«nd of xt. Dr.- Johnson assigns to him rather the virtue of 
a confessor than that of a king . 

Tine it is, that he may be said to be overwhelmed by the 
earliest misfortune that befalls him ; but, so far from his 
feelings or disposition being changed or subdued, the very 
hist glimpse of the returning sunshine of hope reanimates 
his spuits, and exalts lnm to as strange and unbecoming a 
degree of elevation, as he was before sunk m mpnfaiT 
depression the mention of those m his misfoi tunes, who 
had contributed to his downfall, but who had before been 
Ins nearest fnends and favourites, calls forth fiom him 
expressions of the bitterest hatred and revenge Thus, 
where Richard asks * 

'“'Where is the Earl of Wiltshire ? Where is Bagot ? 

' What is become of Bushy ? Where is Green ? 

.That they have let the dangerous enemy 
4 Measure bm confines with such peaceful steps ? 

. If we prevail, their heads shall pay for it 

I warrant they have made peace with Bohngbroko ” 

Act III, Scene 2 


Scroop answers 

“ Peace have they made with him, indeed, my lord ” 

Upon which Richard, without hearing more, breaks out : 

“ 0 villains! vipers, damn’d without redemption! 

Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man r 
Snakes, m my heart-blood worm’d, that sting my heart! 
.Three Judases, each ono thrice worse than Judas * 

Would they make peace ? terrible hell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence 1 * 

Scroop observes upon this change, and tells the King 
bow they had made .their peace , 

* « Sweet lore, I see, changing his property. 

Tarns to the sourest and most deadly hate , 
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Again nncurse their souls their peace is tortile 
With heads and not nith hands, thoso whom 3011 curse 
lTaso felt the worst of death’s destroying wound, 

And lie full low, grav d ju the hollow ground ” 

Richard receiving at first an equivocal nnsw or, — " Peace 
have ting* made with him, indeed, my lord," — lakes it m 
the worst sense Ins promptness to suspect tho«c who had 
been Ins fiiends turns Ins loto to hate, and calls forth the 
most tremendous execrations 
From the beginning to the end of tho play he pours out 
all the peculiarities and powers of his mind, ho catches at 
new hope, and seeks new friends, is disappointed, despahs, 
and at length makes n ment of Ins resignation Ho scnttei s 
himself into a multitude of images, and in conclusion 
endeavours to sholtei himself from that winch 18 around 
lum by a cloud of his own thoughts Throughout Ins 
whole career may bo noticed tho most rapid transitions — 
from the highest insolence to tho lowest humility— from 
hope to despau , from the extrai ngancc of io\ e to the agonies 
0! resentment, and fiora pretended resignation to the 
bitterest reproaches The wliolo is pmed with the utmost 
richness and copiousness of thought, and were there an 
actor capable of representing Richard, tho part would 
delight us moio than any other of Shnkspere's master- 
pieces, with, perhaps, tho single exception of King Rear. 
I know of no character drawn by our groat poet with such 
unequalled skill as that of Richard II 
Rest we come to Henry Bolmgbroke, the nval of 
ic ard II Ho appears as a man of dauntless courage, 
and of ambition equal to that of Richard III , hut, as I 
have stated, the difference between the two is most admi- 
rably conceived and preserved In Richard III all that 
surrounds him is only dear as it feeds his inward sense of 
superiority • he is no vulgar tyrant— no Hero or Caligula 
he has always an end in view, and vast fertility of means to' 
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accomplish that end On tlie other hand, m Bolingbroke 
we find, a man who m the ontset has been sorely injured 
then, wo see him encouraged by the grievances of his 
country, and by the strange mismanagement of the govern- 
ment, yet at the same time scarcely danng to look at his 
own views, or to acknowledge them as designs He comes 
home under the pretence of claiming his dukedom, and he 
professes that to be bis object almost to the last, but, at 
the last, he avows his purpose to its full extent, of which 
he was himself unconscious m the earliei stages 
’ This is proved by so many passages, that I will only 
select one of them ; and I take it the rather, because ont of 
the many octavo volumes of text and notes, the page on 
which it occurs is, I believe, the only one left naked by the 
commentators. It is where Bolingbroke approaches the 
castle in which the nnfortnnate King has taken shelter 
York is in Bolmgbroke’s company — the same York who is 
still contented with speaking the trnth, bnt doing nothing 
for the, sake of the truth, — drawing back after he has 
spoken, and becoming merely passive when he onght to 
display activity. Northumberland says, 

“The news is verj fair and good, my lord 

Richard not for irom hence hath hid his head ” 

Act HI, Seen- V 


York rebukes him thus ■ 

« It would beseem the Lord Northumberland 
To siy Ring lticbni d — Alack, the heavy day, 
When such a sacred king should hide his head/* 

Northumberland replies 

a Your grace mistakes me 1 only to be brief 
Left Z his title out.” 


1 Omit “me* 
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To whicli York rejoins * 


“ The time hath been, 

Would you lime been «o brief with him, bo would 
Ha\c been so brief with you, to shorten you, 

Por tabmg so the head, } our n hole head a length " 

Bolmgbioke obsei res, 

“ Mistake not, unde, farther than j on should ,* 

And York answers, with a play upon the words ,, tako**i 
trad “mistake ” 

“Tike not, gv>d cousin, farther tl an you should, 
lost 3 on bqisvjIcc 1 The heavens aw o’er our beads ** 

a 1 

Here, give me leave to remark in parsing, that the play 
upon words is perfectly nntnrnl, and qnite m character: * 
the answer is in unison with the tone of passion, and seems* 
connected with some phrase then in popular use. Bolinjr- 
Inoke tells York: 


“ 1 know it undo, and oppose not ravself 
Against their mlk* 


Just afterwards, 
Korthamberhnd * 


Boling broke thns addresses himself 


to 


fj nt . , * Isolde lord,* 

Go to the rude nbs of that ancient castle , 

EH* b "T tn,mpet 8Cnd thc brwth **■*• * 

Into h» rum d oars, and thus deliver.” 

" ml ° >»« ®'4 cere,” I W m 
*** S ‘ mks l K ' a impost* used tto penonal prasoM, 

1 1 st IW , 1623, and Globe Shak , read, - 
* Th« v i “■ te f t y,m m,4t0 he the . . 

“ lords* and ‘‘parley ' 1 * 8 " lMd * ^ *‘ P>lria -" The Glabi Edn has 
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u his,” to show, that although Bolmgbroko was only 
speaking of the castle, Ins thoughts dwelt on the king. In 
Milton the pronoun, ” her ” is employed, in relation to 
“ form,” 'in a. manner somowhat similar. Bolmgbroko had 
an equivocation in his mind, and was thinking of the king, 
while speaking of tlio castle. Ho goes on to tell Northumber- 
land what to say, beginning, 

s “ Henry Bolmgbroko,"’ 

which is almost the only instance in which a name forms 
tho wholo lino ; Sliakspei o meant it to convey Bolmgbroke’s 
opinion of his own importance . — 


“ Henry Bohngbtolio 

On both his knees doth hiss King Richard’s hand, 
And sends allegiance and true faith of heait 
To his most rojal person ; hither come 
E\cn nt hw feet to lay my arms and power. 
Provided that, my banishment repealed, 

And lands rcstor d again, bo free!} grnnted 
If not, 1*11 use tit* advantage of my power. 

And lay the summer’s dust with showers of blood, 
Pain’d from tlio wounds of slaughter’d Englishmen ” 


At this point Bolingbroke seems to have been checked by 
the eye of York, and thus proceeds in conseqnence • 


« The which, how far off from tho mind of Bolmgbroko 
It is, such crimson tempest should bedronch 
The fresh green lap of fair King Richard’s land. 

Sly stooping duty tenderly shall show ” 


He passes suddenly from insolence to humility, owing to 
the silent repioof he received from his unde ^his change 
of tone would not have taken place, had Boling to e 

allowed to proceed according to the natural bent o oim, 

mind, and tbe flow of the subject Let me direct attenti 
to the subsequent lines, for the same reason , they are part 
of the same speech . 
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“ Let’s march ■without the noise of thicat'ning dram, 

That from the 1 castle’s tattei’d battlements 
Our fair appointments maj be well perused 
Hethinhs, King Richard and mi self should meet 
With no less terror than the elements 
Of fire and water, when their thundering shock 
At meeting tears the cloud} cheeks ofheaien ’ 

Having proceeded tlms far with the exaggeration of his 
own importance, Toik again checks him, and Bolingbroke 
adds, in a very different strain, 


“ He be 2 the fire, I’ll be the yielding water* 
The rage be his, while 3 on the earth I ram 
hi} waters , on the earth, and not on him ” 


I have thus adveited to the three great personages 
in this diama, Richaid, Bolingbroke, and Tork ; and of the 
whole play it may he asserted, that with the exception 
«f some of the last scenes (though they have exquisite 
beauty), Shakspeie seems to have lisen to the summit 
of excellence in the delineation and preservation of 
character 


- » 

we will now pass to “ Hamlet,” in order to obviate some 

of the general prejudices against the author, in refeience 

character of the hero Much has been objected to 

■%, fai Ji cwtght to have been piaised, and many beauties of the 

'if it- T Ve ^ een ^S^ccted, because they are some- 
what hidden 

The first question we should aBk ourselves is— What did 
-spere meaA when he drew the chaiacter of Hamlet? 
j, _ T ^ 1 without design, and what was 
belief „ 8 U r ? f tt r, 0 ® at down t0 Produce this tragedy? My 

& hr ^ toh'gl 

i in the same light as a painter regards Iub 

* Read “Be he” 

’ at Th® Globe Edn has “ whilst " 
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canvas, before ho begins to pamt — as a more vehicle for his 
thoughts — ns the ground upon, which he was to work 
"What then was tho point to winch Shakspere duected 
himself m Hamlet? He intended to portray a person, 
in whoso view the external world, and all its incidents and 
objects, were comparatively dim, and of no mteiesfc in 
themselves, and winch began to interest only, when they 
were reflected in tho mnror of his mind Hamlet beheld 
external tlnngs in the same way that a man of vivid imagi- 
nation, who shuts his eyes, sees what has previously made 
an impression on his organs 

The poet places him in the most stimulating cncum- 
stances that a human being can be placed m He is the 
heir apparent of a throne , his father dies suspiciously ; 
his mother excludes her son from his throne by marrying 
his uncle This is not enough , but the Ghost of the mur- 
dered father is introduced, to nssuro the son that he was 
put to death by his own brothei What is the eftect upon 
the son® — instant action and pursuit of revenge ? No: 
endless reasoning and hesitating — constant urging and 
solicitation of the mind to act, and as constant an escape 
from action , ceaseless lcproaclics of himself for sloth and 
negligence, while the whole energy of his resolution evapo- 
rates m these reproaches This, too, not from cowardice, 
for he is drawn as one of the bravest of his time — not from 
want of forethought or slowness of apprehension, for he 
sees through the very souls of all who surround hun, but 
merely from that aversion to action, which prevails among 
such os have a world in themselves 

How admirable, too, is tho judgment of the poet 1 
Hamlet’s own disordered fancy has not conjured up the 
spmt of his father , it has been seen by others , he is pre- 
paied by them 'to witness its 1 e-appearance, and when 
lie does see it, Hamlet is not brought forwaid as having 
long brooded on the snbjeot. The moment before the 
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Ghost enters, Hamlet speaks of other matters * ho men- 
tions the coldness of the night, and observes that he has 
not heard the clock strike, adding, in refeience to the 
custom of drinking, that it is 


“More honour’d m the breach than the observance ” , 

Act Z, Scene 4 

* 

Owing to the tranquil state of his mind, he indulges in 
some moral reflections. Afterwards, tho Ghost suddenly 
enteis. 

^ Bor Look, my lord 1 it comes. 

Ham Angels and ministers of grace defend ns *” 


The same thing occurs in ** Macbeth ” in the’ dagger- 
scene, the moment before the hero sees it, he has Ins mind 
applied to some indiffei ent matters, "Go, tell thy mis- 
tress,” <fcc Thus, m both cases, the preternatural appear- 
ance has all the effect of abruptness, and the render is 
totally divested of tho notion, that the figure is a vision of 
a highly wrought imagination 
Here Shnkspere adapts himself so admirably to the 
situation m other woids, so puts himself into it — that- 
though poetiy, his language is the very language of nature! 
iSo terms, associated with such feelings, can occur to us so 
proper as those which he has employed, especially on 
V 8 §kest, the most august, and the most awful subjects 
ttm-t can interest a human being in this sentient world ’ 
, a _ s is no mere fancy, I can undertake to establish 
un reds, I might say thousands, of passages. Kb 

dnwn ’ “■ the list of his plays, could 
sowell and fitly express himself, as in the language Shak- 
spere has put into his mouth 

^ “ 1 ^ ecxsi0n about Hamlet, as far as his own 
to do 18 C °j Cer2iei ^ » ^e well what he ongbt 

it Tho a ? d , 0Ver a S aai makes np his mind to'd o 

oases the players, and the two spies set upon 
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liiia, hare withdrawn, of whom ho takes leave with a line 
so expressive of Ins contempt, 

** Ay so 5 good byo you J — Now I am alone,” 

he breaks out into & delirium of rage against Tmwgpjf for 
neglecting to perform the solemn duty he had undertaken, 
and contrasts the factitious and artificial display of feeling 

by the player with his own apparent indifEerenco , 

/ 

“What's Hecuba to him, or ho to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her ? " 

Yet the player did weep for her, and was in on agony of 
grief at her sufferings, wlule Hamlet is unable to ronse 
himself to action, in order that he may perform the com- 
mand of his father, who had come from the grave to incite 
him to revenge — 

" This is most brave I 
That I, the son of a dear father murder'd. 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell. 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. 

And fall a cursing liko a verj drab, 

A scullion ” Act II , Scene 2. 

It is the same feeling, the same conviction of what is 
his duty, that makes Hamlet exclaim in a subsequent part 
of the tragedy • 

“ How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge ' What is a man, 

If his chief good, and market of his time, 

Be brit to sleep and feed ? A beast, no more. 

— 1 do not know 

Why yet I In o to say — * this thing’s to do/ 

Sith 1 have cause and will and strength and means 

To do’t 9 Act IV, Scene 4 

> 

Yet with all this strong conviction of duty, and with all 
this resolution arising out of strong conviction, nothing is 

t 1st Pol ., " God buy* ye ” j Globe Sbak. “ God be wi* ye.” 

V 
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done. This admirable and consistent character, "deeply- 
acquainted with his own feelings, painting them with such 
wonderful power and accuracy, and firmly persuaded that 
a moment ought not to be lost in executing the solemn 
charge committed to him, still yields to the samo retiring 
from reality, which is the result of having, what we express 
by the terms, a world within himself • 

Such a mind as Hamlet’s is near akm to madness 
Dryden has somewhere said, 1 

“ Great wit to madness nenrly is allied, 1 * - 
and he was right, for ho means hy “wit ” that greatness 
of genius, which led Hamlet to a perfect knowledge of his 
own character, which, with all strength of motive, was so 
weak as to be unable to carry into act his own most obvious 
duty. 

With all this he has a sense of imperfectness, which 
becomes apparent when he is moralizing on the sknll in 
the churchyard Something is wanting to his complete- 
ness — something is deficient which remains to he supplied, 
and he is therefore described as attached to Ophelia His 
madness is assumed, when he finds that Witnesses have 
been placed behind the arras to listen to what passes, and, 
when the heroine has been thrown in his way as a decoy , 
Another objection has been token by Dr Johnson, and- 
Sbakspere has been taxed very severely. I r efe r to the 
scene where Hamlet enteis and finds his uncle praying, 1 
and refuses to take his life, excepting when he is in the 
height of his iniquity To assail him at such a moment of 

confession and repentance, Hamlet declares,' ' 

“Why,* this is hiro and Balary, not revenge * 

Act III, Scene 3 

“ Great wits ore sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their boandb dmde * 

Absalom and Achtophd. 163-4 
•Bend"©,’ ? 
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He therefore forbears, and postpones his ancle’s death, 
until he can catch him in some act 

“ That has no relish of salvation m’t ” 

■ * 

This conduct, and this sentiment, Dr Johnson has pro- 
nounced to be so atrocious and horrible, as to be unfit to 
be put into the mouthof a human being. 1 The fact, how- 
ever, is that Dr Johnson did not understand the character 
of Hamlet, and censured accordingly • the determination 
to allow the guilty King to escape at such a moment is 
only part of the indecision and irresoluteness of the hero 
Hamlet seizes hold of a pretest for not acting, when he 
might have acted so instantly and effectually therefore, 
he again'defers the revenge he was bound to seek, and de- 
clares his determination to accomplish it at some time, 

"When lie is drank, asleep, or m his rage, 

1 Or in th’ incestuous pleasures of his hed ” 

This, allow me to impress upon yon most emphatically, 
was merely the excuse Hamlet made to himself for not 
taking advantage of this particular and favourable moment 
for doing justice upon his guilty uncle, at the urgent in- 
stance of the spirit of his father. 

Dr Johnson farther states, that m the voyage to Eng- 
land, Shakspere merely follows the novel as he found it, 
as if the poet had no other reason for adbermg to his 
original, but Sbakspere never followed a novel, because 
he found such and such an incident in it, bub because be 
saw that the story, as he read it, contributed to enforce, or 
to explain some great truth inherent m human nature 
Ha never could lack invention to alter or impiove a popular 
narrative , but he did not wantonly vary from it, when he 
knew that, as it was related, it would so well apply to Ins 

1 See Malone’s Shakspere by Bosnell, vu 3SS, for Johnson’s note 
upon this part of the scene — J F C 
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own groat pnrposo. He saw at oned bow consistent it was 
with tho charaoter of Hamlet, that after still resolving* 
and still deferring, still determining to execute, and still 
postponing execution, he should finally, in tho infirmity of ' 
his disposition, give himself up to his destiny, and hopelessly 
place himself m the power, and attbomcroy of his enemies. 

Even after tho scone with Osrick, wo see Hamlet still 
indulging in reflection, and hardly thinking of the task ho 
has just undertaken he is all despatch and resolution, as 
far as words and present intentions nro concerned, hut all 
hesitation and irresolution, when called upon to carry his 
words and intentions into effect , so that, resolving to do' 
everything, he does notlung Ho is full of purpose, hut 
void of that quality of mind which accomplishes purpose. 1 

Anything finer than this conception, and working out of 
a great character, is merely impossible Shakspoi o wished 
to impiess upon ns the truth, that action is tho chief ondi 
of existence — that no faculties of intellect, how ever brilliant, 
can be considered valuablo, or indeed otherwise than as 
misfortunes, if they withdiaw ns from, or rendor ns re- 
pugnant to action, and load us to think and think of doing, 
until the time has elapsed when wo can do anything effec- 
tually lb enforcing this moral truth, Shakspere has shown 
the fulness and force of his powers- all that is amiable 
and excellent in nature is combined in Hamlet, with tho 
exception of one quality. He ib a man living m medita- 
tion, called upon to act by eveiy motive human and divine, 
hut the great object of his life is defented by continually 
resolving to do, jet doing nothing but resolve 


Note on the Subjects of the Nemaimng Lectures . 

The Twelfth Lecture, as advertised in tho Times , was to 
he on “ Shakspere and Milton; ” hut Milton does notappear 
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In Mr. Collier's transcript. We learn from the same Journal 
that Lecture Thirteen (-which covered eventually two even- 
ings) was to be on the same subject, with u strictures on 
the commentators of Shakspere, and especially on Dr 
Johnson’s Preface:' 1 that Lecture Fourteen was to be a 

* s 

continuation of “the review of Dr. Johnson's Preface,” 
the fifteenth to be “the commencement of a senes of 
lectures, on Milton,” the sixteenth to conclude “the 
Lectures on Milton,” and the seventeenth was to be “ the 
last lecture in illustration of the principles of poetzy,” and 
to consist of “stnctures on the modem English poets ” 
It would seem that, towards the end, at least, promise and 
performance varied, and that Milton was all but passed 
over. 

See Appendix Also compare the allusions to these later 
lectures in the extracts from H. C. Bobmson’s Diary, 
which are given above. 
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LECTURES AND NOTES OF 1818 . 

nfTEODiroTOBr 

§ 1. Ttoo Letters and a Prospectus. 

COLLIER, in Ins Preface to the Lectures of 
1811-12, supplies two letters , from Wordsworth and 
LamB, which he received near the end of 1817. 

“ Wednesday 1 

'“Mr dear Sir, 

** Coleridge, to uhom all but certain reviewers wish 
well, intends to try the effect of another course of Lectures in 
London on Poetiy generally, and on Shakspere’s Poetry paiticu- 
lorly. He gained some money and reputation by his last effort 
of the kind, which was, indeed, to him no effort, since his thoughts 
as well as his words flow spontaneously He talks as a bud 
sings, as if ho conld not help it it is his nature He is now for 
from well m body or spirits the former is suffering from various 
causes, and the latter from depression Ho man ever deserved 
to have fewer enemies, yet, as be thinks and says, no man has 
more, or more virulent You have long been amonghis friends , 
and as far as jou can go, you will no doubt prove it on tins as on 
other occasions. We ore all anxious on bis account He means 
to call upon you himself, or write from Highgate, where he 
now is. 

< t “Yours sincere?), 

“ W Wordsworth " 


1 ** Hear the end of 1817. ^—-J" P O. 
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“ The Garden of England, 10/A Deer 1 , 

“ Dear J P C 

“I know how zealously yon fed for' onr fiiend S. T'- 
Colendge, and I know that yon and your family attended his ' 
Lectures four or fire yeais ago He is m had health, and worse 
mind, and unless something is done to lighten his henit, he nil! 
soon he reduced to his extremities; and oven these are notm > 
the hest condition I am sure that you will do for him what yon 
can, but at present he seems m a mood to do "for himself. He 
piojects a new course, not of physic, nor of metaphysic, nor, a i 
new coarse of life , but a new course of lectures on Shakspere ' 
and Poetiy. There is no man better qualified (always excepting 
number one) hut 1 am pie-engaged for a senes of dissertations 
on India and India-pcndence, to be completed at the expense 
of the Company, in I know not (y et) how many toIs foolscap 1 
folio I am busy getting up my Hindu mythology, and for the 
purpose I am once more enduring Southey’s curse (of Kelmma) 
To be serious, Coleridge's state and affiurs moke me so; and j 
there are particular reasons just now (and hare been any tune 
for tbe last twenty years) why he should succeed He will do 1 
so, with a little encouragement I hare not seen him lately, and 
he dees not know that I am writing 

“ Yours (for Coleridge's sake) in haste, 

“C Lamb.”’, > 

i 

These letters were probably called forth by the follow mg 
Prospectus, 2 which was issued, as Gillman tells ns, in the 
autumn of 1817 - „ 


There oi e few families, at present, in the higher and middle 
asses of English society, m which literary topics and the pro-' 
auctions of the Fine Arts, m some one or other of their various 
tonns, do not occasionally take theu turn m contributing to the 

IT*! ° f BOCinl toard * the amusement of the 
circle at the fire-side The acquisitions and attainments of the 

j ’ ■,* J?fi UbtIeSS 88 Vot *worth»s letter, m 1817 ’ Lamb now 

0 ftl^»T ner n° fB0W . Street and RusseU Street ' nnd “ The Garden 
or .England” was Covent Garden 

9 Printed in Gillman’s “Life” 

“Remains” and Previously in vol i. of the 
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intellect ought, indeed, to hold a very inferior iank in our esti- 
mation, opposed to moral worth, or even to professional and 
specific shill, prudence, and industry But why should they be 
opposed, when the} may bo made subservient merely by being 
subordinated ? It can nuely happen that a man of social dis- 
position. altogether a stranger to subjects of taste (almost the 
only ones on which persons of both sexes can converse with a 
-Common interest), should pass through the world without attunes 
feeling dissatisfied with himself The best proof of this is to be 
found in the marked anxiety which men, who have succeeded in 
' life without the aid of these accomplishments, show m ■securing 
them to their children. A youug man of ingenuous nund will 
not wilfully deprive himself of any species of respect He will 
wish to feel himself on a level with the average of the society m 
which 'he lives, though he may bo ambitious of distinguishing 
himself only in his own immediate puisnit or occupation 
* 11 Under this conviction, the following Course of Lectures was 

planned The sevciol tides will best explain the particular 
' subjects and purposes of each , but the mam objects proposed, 
as the result of all, are the two following — 

« I To convey, in a form best fitted to render them impressn e 
at the time, and remembeied afterwords, rules and principles of 
sound judgment, with a kind and degree of connected informa- 
tion, such as the hearers, generally speaking, cannot be supposed 
likely to form, collect, and anange for themselves, by their own 
unassisted , studies It might be presumption to say, that any 
important part of these Lectures could not be derived fiom 
books ; but none, I trust, in supposing, that the some informa- 
tion could not be so surely or conveniently acquired from sue 
books as are of commonest occurrence, or with that quantity o 
time and attention which can be reasonably expected, or even 
wisely desired, of men engaged in business and the active utics 


of the world , , 

“II. Under a strong persuasion that little of real value is de- 
rived by persons in general fiom a wide and various reading , but 
still more deeply convinced as to the actual mischief o uncon 
nected and promiscuous reading, and that it is sure, in a gres , r 

or less degree, to enervate even where it does not likewise i , 

I hope to satisfy many an ingenuous ?amd, serious ym 
in its own development^ and cultivation, how modera 
of volumes, if only they be judiciously chosen, will suffice for the 
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attainment of eiery wise and desirable purpose* that is, in 
addition to those which he studies for specific and professional 
ptuposes It is saying less than the truth to affirm, that an 
excellent hook (and the remark holds almost equally good of a 
Raphael ns of a Milton) is like a well-obosen and well-tended 
fruit-tree Its fruits are not of one season only. With the due 
and natural intervals, we may recur to it year after year, and it 
will supply the same nourishment and the same gratification, if 
only we ourselves return with the same healthful appetite. 

“ The subjects of the Lectures are indeed very different , but 
not (m the strict sense of the teim) diverse they are various , 
rather than miscellaneous There is this bond of connection 
common to them all, — that the mental pleasure which they are 
calculated to excite is not dependent on accidents of fashion, 
place or age, or the events or the customs of the day, but com- 
mensurate with the good sense, taste, and feeling, to the cultna- 
tion of which they themselves so largely contribute, os being all 
in kind, though not all in the some degree, productions of 
Gexius 

“ What it would be arrogant to promise, I may.yet be permitted 
to hope, — that the execution will prove correspondent and 
adequate to the plan Assuredly my best efforts have not been 
wanting so to select and prepare the materials, that, at the con- 
clusion of the Lectures, an attentive auditor, who should consent, 
to aid his future lecollection by a few notes taken either dnnng 
each Lecture or soon after, would rarely feel hunselfj for the 
tune to come, excluded from taking an intelligent interest in any 
general corn eisation likely to occur in mixed society. 

“S. T Coleiudge.” 


Syllabus of the Course. , 

"Lectube I Tuesday Evening , January 27, 1818— On the 
mnnneis, morals, literature, philosophy, religion, and the state of 
society m general, m European Christendom, from the eighth to 
the fifteenth century (that is, from an 700 to a d 1400), more 
particularly in reference to England, Prance, Italy, and Germany* 
111 °^’ er a portrait of the (so called) dork ages of Europe. 

w to i ^ « and metrj cal romances common, for the most 
pait, to England, Germany, and the North ofFrance, and on 
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tlio English songs and ballads ; continued to the reign of Charles 
the First — A fen selections mil be made from the Swedish, 
Banish, and German languages, translated for the purpose bj the 
Lecturer. , 

“HI. Chaucer and Spenser; of Petrarch, of Ariosto, Pulci, 
and Boiardo. 

“ IV. V. and VI. On the Dramatic Works of Shakspehe In 


these Lectures will be comprised the substance of Mi Coleridge’s 
former Courses on the same subject, enlarged and varied by sub- 
sequent study and reflection. 

“VH. On Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger, 
with the probable causes of the cessation of Dramatic Poetry in 
Bnglnnd with Shirley and Otw ay, soon after the Restoration of 
Charles the Second 

«VIH Of the Life and all the Works of Certa»tes, but 
chiefly of his Don Quixote The Ridicule of Kmght-En antry 
shewn to have been but a secondary object m the mind of the 
Author, and not the prmcipnl Cause of the Delight which the 
Work continues to give in all Nations, and under all the Resolu- 
tions of Manners and Opinions 

“IX On Rabelais, Smft, and Sterne on the Nature and 
Constituents of genuine Humonr, and on the Distinctions of the 
Humorous from the Witty, the Fanciful, the Droll, the Odd, &c. 

“X. Of Donne, Dante, and Milton 
' “XI. On the Arabian Nights Entertainments, and on the 
romantic use of the supernatural in Poetry, and m works of 
fiction not poetical On the conditions and regulations under 
' which such Books may be employed advantageously m the earlier 
Periods of Education ’ 

“XIL On tales of witches, apparitions, &c as distinguished 
from the ma<nc and magicians of Asiatic origin The probable 
sources of. the former, and of the belief in them in certain ages 
and classes of men Criteria by which mistaken and exaggerated 
facts may be distinguished fiom absolute falsehood an im- 
posture Lastly, the causes of the terror and interest which 
stones of ghosts and witches inspire, in early life at leas , w e er 


believed or not , , 

“XIII. On colour, sound, and form, m nature, as connected 
with Poest. the word ‘Poesy’ used as the generic or dass 
term, mcloding poetry, music, painting, statuary, an 
architecture, os its species The reciprocal relations of poetry 
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«nri philosophy to each other , and of both to religion, and the 
moral sense 

“ XIV On the conniptions of the English language since the 
reign of Queen Anne, in our style of writing prose Afew easj 
rules for the attainment of a manly, unaffected, and pm e language, 
in our genuine mother-tongue, whether for the pm poses oi 
writing, oratory, or com ersation. Concluding Address*'* 


§ 2 The Lectures of 1818. 


The senes of lectures, of which the prospectus has been 
given in § 1, duly commenced on Jan 27, 1818, and ende'd 
on March 13 

i 

It w ill be obsei red that the f onrth, fifth, and sixth lectures 
only are on Shakspere , but the seventh is on Ben Jonson, 
and other English Dramatists, chiofly us contrasted, with 
Shakspere ; and the tenth includes Milton, and probably 
contains the substance of the missing lectuics of 1811-12. 

Colendge, looking back on these lectin es, was went to 
consider them the most satisfaotoiy he had delivered ; al- 
though the lecture-room, Gillman says, was m “an un- 
favourable situation, “ " near the Temple ” They “were 
delivered, ’ Allsop tell us, m his “ Recollections,” “ m Blower 
de Xince Court, 1 and weie constantly thronged by the most 
attentive and intelligent auditory I have ever scon ” 

Crabb Robmsou was absent from London dm mg a por- 
tion of this course His few notes of it are meagxe. Such 
as they are, we give them 


a UnM ^hl p n i Ii T ie0 “ n , d Jullot > nt the “Crown and Anchor,” u 
fonSfl ^ ?° ° lldee m L,s ktter to J Bntton It could not have 

The a0tmm and Anchor "was in- 
meetings * rnnd 1 ' 0B a favourite place for loctures and 
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** January 27th, 1818 — I went to the Suney Institution, where 
1 heard Unzlitt lecture on Sliaksperc and Milton 

u From hence I called at Collier's, and taking Mis Collier with 
me, I went to a lecture "by Coleridge m Fleur-de-lis Conrfc, 1 Fleet 
Street I was gratified unexpectedly by finding a largo and 
respectable audience, generally of superior-looking persons, m 
physiognomy rather than dress. Coleridge treated of the origin 
of poetry and of Oriental works , but he had little animation, 
and an exceedingly bid cold rendeied his -toice scat cdy audible 
“ February 10$. — The conversation was beginning to be very 
interesting, when I was obliged to leare the party to attend 
Coleridge's lecture on Shakspeie. Coleridge was apparently ill 
u February 2 Oth — -I dined at Collier's, and nent to Colendge 
Coleridge was not in one of his happiest moods to-night His 
subject uas Cervantes, bat he was more than usually prosy, and 
his tone peculiaily drawling. His digressions on the nature of 
insanity were earned too far, and his remaiks on the book but 
old, and by him often repeated 

“ February 27 th • — I took tea with Gnmey, and invited Mrs 
Gurney to accompany me to Colcndge's lectui e It was on 
Dante and Mdton — one of his very best He digressed less than 
usual, and really gave information and ideas about tho poets he 
professed to criticize ” 


§. 3. The Matter published, in the “ Remains ” 

<■ As we have pointed out in § 2, the lectures of 1818 
treated of many things besides dramatists , but it is with 
these we ore mainly concerned. 

<* Colendge himself, and Allsop, wnte "Flower de Luce ” Tholoeality, 
m any case, must hate been the “Fleur de Lis Court,” at present to be 
found tn Fetter Lane (First passage to the nght from Fleet Street ) 
With this first note of Crabb Robinson's, compare Coleridge’s letter to 
Allsop, of tho 28th “ Your friendly letter si as first doliv ered tomeattho 
lecture-room door on yesterday evening, ten minutes before the lecture, 
and my spirits si ere so sadly depressed by the circumstance of my hoarse 
ness, that I was literally incapable of reading it.” 
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Gillnmn sajs, Coleridge “ lectured from notes, which lie 
Had carefully made," and that “ many of these notes were 
preserved, and June lately been printed in the ‘Literary 
Remains ’ ** Ho alludes, of conrse, to H. N. Coleridge's 
“ Literaiy Remams of S. T Coleridge, ” 4 vols , 1836-30 

But it is difficult to make out what the matter really is, 
which H H Colendge printed. It is “confusion worse 
confounded " If the original papers ale still m existence, 
it wonld be well to search for any dates there may be on 
them. 1 

Let us see what we have m the “ Remains." 

The editor gnes, in sol i , what notes and the liko ho 
has on all the leatures of the course, and on the subjects of 
those lectures, except the three on Shakspcie,— the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth j In the second Tolumo ho puts together, 
like beads on a| stnng, a number of notes, and portions of 
IcctureB, written down before, or written down after 
delivery (hardly, m any ease, reported), on poctiy, Shnk- 
spere, and the drama Ho heads them, “ Shnkspeie, with 
mtroductoxy matter on Poetry, the Drama, and the Stage.” 
One long note is\professedly written by Mr Justice Cole- 
ndge, the editor’slbro tlier These, by-and-by, without any 
warning, become A series of notes on Ben Jonson, and on 
Beaumont and Pitcher, whoreas, Colendge’s general 
remarks on these pofets (though quite as much on Sliaksporo 
as on them) were left in the first volume (Lea TII ). 

How, what are these fragments and notes » We will 
state our conclusion plainly, without circumlocution They ' 
by no means merelj\ belong to 1818 They aro All the 

hf fnfthS rSdnilF tW ° " Cfina “ thenoteson “-A* You L.ke 
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manuscript notes, and 'written portions of lectures, accumu- 
lated by Coleridge through years, often alteied, often 
added to, from time to time} rearranged, and conned over 
anew, for each new course , some used now, some then , 
possibly, left m the order m which Colendge arranged 
them for tho lectures of 1818 j possibly, altered, added to, 
loarrangcd, even later 1 The earlier portion, on the drama 
and <o on, conld have been little used in that course, m 
which only three lectures were devoted to Shakspere 
Accoidingly, we find little trace of it m Mr Carwardme’B 
memoranda (sco § 4). On tho other hand, we see, from 
the same memoranda, that Colendge treated of the plays in 
three divisions, handling tho histoncal plays m the second , 
which would account for the editor’s arrangement, or no 
arrangement, to which wo shall ollnde presently 

1 Colendge, in a letter to AUsop, of Jim , 1821, speaking of a great 
-nark be had m contemplation (the opening sentence is, piabably, a 
marvel of self-deception) writes — 
u I ba\e nlreadj the smiten materials and contents, inquiring only to 
be put together, from tho loose papers and commonplace or memorandum 
books,' and needing no oilier change, whether of omission, addition, or 
correction, than the mere act of arranging, and the opportunity of seeing 
tho whole collect!! clj > bnng w ith them of course, — I Characteristics of 
* bhakspere’s Diamatic Works, with a Critical Renew of each flay, 
together i ith a relatn e and comparative Critique on the kind and degree 
of the Merits and Ds~iarite of the Dramatic Works of Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger. The History of tho English 
Dramnj the accidental advantages it afforded to Shakspere, without in 
the least detracting from the perfect originality or proper creation of the 
, Shakspenan Drama , the contradistinction of the latter from the Greek 
Drama, and its stall remaining uniqueness, with the causes of this, from 
the combined influences bf Shakspere himself, as man, poet, philosopher, 
and finally, by conjunction of all these, dramatic poet, and of the age, 

* ei ents, manners, and state of the English language . This work, with 
every art of compression, amounts to three lolumes of about fii c hundred 
pages each.” 

J» 
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Its. the letter to J. Bntton, Colendgo explains bow lie 
occasionally mote a lectnze, 01 part of a lecture, how ho 
mad e many notes , how, previous to lectuung, ho studied 
“the mass of material” ho had before him, and then 
lectured extempoie Thus is reconciled his statement in 
one place, that his lectures wero always different, mth that 
m others, that they wcio in substance llio same (See 
Introductory blatter to tho Collier series, § 5) The 
prospectus of 1818 itself announces, that lectures font, five, 
and six will comprise “the substance of Mr 'Coleudge’s 
former courses on the same subject, enlarged and i owed by 
subsequent study and reflection ” 

Such being really the natuio of the materials published 
m the “Bernards,” as it seems to us, it will hardly be a 
liberty, if we put into them a little arrangement YYo 
will state clcaily, to avoid misunderstanding, what wo have 
veutmed to do 

They have been dmded into sections, mth appropriate 
headings The portion treating of the Historical Plays, 
which will be found, m tho “Bemains,” between the notes on 
“ Borneo and Juliet” and those on “Lear,” lias been allotted 
a separate section The general remarks on Jonson and 
otheis, left by the editor in lus first volume, hare been in- 
serted before the notes on those authors That is all , 

The criticisms on Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton, in vol i 
me included m our Appendix, for reasons there stated . 


| 4 — Mr. H U Cancardvne's Memoranda, ' 

^Ye subjoin the memoianda of the course, so far os they 
refer to the Shakspere lectures, of Henry HoJgate 
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Carvraidine, Colne Pnory, Esses, who was personally 
known to Coleridge/ They were found among his papers, 
m 1867, and pubbshed in “Notes and Queries, ’* April 
2nd, 1870, whence we extract them. 

“Coleridge, 6 Feb ‘On Shakspere* His predecessors, the 
poets of Italy, Fiance, and England, &o , diew their aliment fiom 
the soil, there was a nationality, they were of a country, of a 
genus, grafted with the chivalrous spirit and sentiment of the 
North, and with the wild magic imported fiom the East He 
bore no direct witness of the soil from whence he grew , compare 
him with the mountain pine 

“ Self-sustained, deriving Ins genius immediately fiom heaven, 
independent of all eaifhly or national influence That Buch a 
mind involved itself in a human form is a problem indeed which 
my feeble powers may witness with admiration, but cannot explain 
My woids are indeed feeble when I speak of that myriad-minded 
man, whom all artists feel above all praise Least of all poets, 
ancient or modem, does Shakspere appear to be coloured or 
, affected by the age in which he lned— he was of all times and 
countries 

“ He drew from the eternal ot oui nature 
' “ When misers were most common in bis age, yet he has drawn 
no such chmacter, and why P because it was mere tiansitoiy 
chaiactei Shylook no xniser, not the great feature of his 
character 

“In an age of political and religions heat, yet there is no 
sectarian character of politics or religion 

“Xu an age of superstition, when witchcraft was the passion of 
the monaich, yet he lias never introduced such characters For 
the wend Bisteis arc os different os possible 

“ Judgment and genius are as mnch one as the fount and the 
stream that flows fiom it , and I mast dwell on the judgment ot 
Shakspere 

“ When astrological predictions had possession of the mind, he 
has no such character It wub a transient folly merely of the 
time, and therefore it did not belong to Shakspere ; and m com- 
pany with Homer and Milton and whatever is gieat on earth, he 
invented the Diama 

“ The Greek tragedy was tragic opera differing only in thw 
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tbat in Greek the scenety and music were srtbsmitnt to the * 
poetry. In modern opera the poetry is subserwoafc to the mosio 
and decoration 

“ A mere copj never delights ns in an} flung "Wliy do we go 
to a tragedy to witness the representation of the woo which we 
may dail} witness ? The ancient tragedians confined their subjects 
to gods and heroes, and traditional people. Shakaperc — a mow* 
difficult task— m drawing not only from nature, but from tlu* 
times as well ns things before him, and so trim to nature that} on 
never can conccn c Ins characters conld speak otherwise than the} 
do in the situation m which they ore placed. 

“ common expression — * How natural Slmkspore i<’ — and 

yet so peculiar tlmt if }ou read but a fen detached 1106*1 you nil* 
mediately snj, 'this must bo bhnkepure ' 

“Such peculiar propriety anil excellence, and truth to nature, 
that there is nothing m any man at all hkc him — a ie e earch for 
that felicity of language current in the courts of Elizabeth and 
James, but so was Massinger, I) Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
&c , bnt }ct they arc not like bhnkspere a language Di\ ide his v 
works into three great classes , no division can bo made tbat 
applies to tragedy and corned}, for nature acknowledges none of 
these distinct sharp lines, and Slink spore » the Poet of Nature, 
portrajing things as they exist He has, as it were, prophesied 
what each man in Ins different passions would lmo produced 

“ 1 IIis Comedies and Bomanlic Dramas. 

“ 2 . His Historical Pln}s. 

“3 His Gi eat Tragedies 

“There is a character of observation, ft happine«s of noticing 
wbatevei is external, and arranging them like a gnllety of picture*, 
representing pnssions, which no man appropriates to himself, and 
yet acknowledges his share 

“ Character of his mind, depth, and energy of thought No 
man was e\cr a great poet without being a great philosopher. 
In his earliest poems the poet and philosopher are perpetually 
struggling with each other till they foand a field where they were 
blended, and flow cd in sweetest hnrmon} and strength 

" Loves Labour Lost) I affirm, must bate been the first of bis 
plays firstly, it has the least observation, and the characters are 
meid} such ns a jonng man of genius might have made out him- 
self Bnt it has other marks , it 13 all intellect There is little 
to interest as a dramatic representation, yet affording infinite 
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matter of beautiful quotation. King and Biron, ‘Light seeking 
light blinds -us,’ no instance in •which the some thought so happily 
expressed In the character of Biron he has the germ of Benedict 
and Meicntio , it was the first rough draft, which he afiterwaids 
finished with Ben. and Mer. 

, “ In Holofernes is contained the sketch of Polonms He never 

on any occasion spues pedantry— 

‘remunerative. 

' Nathaniel I praise God for youfc sin,’ Le 

» t 1 

“ Much of this wordiness (here ridiculed) shown m modem 
poetiy; words nicely balanced till yon come to seek the meaning, 
when yon are suipiised to find none 

“ His blank verse has nothing equal to it but that of Milton 
Such fulness of thought gives an involution of metre so natural to 
the expression of passions, which fills and elevates the mind, and 
gives general truths m full, fi.ee, and poetic language 

“ Zear, Macteth, &c , k 

“Shakspere, the only one who has made passion the vehicle o* 
general truth, >as in his comedy he has made even folly itself the 
vehicle of philosophy Each speech is what every man feels to 
be latent m bis natare , what he would have said in that situation 
if he bad had the ability and leadmess to do it, and these are 
multiplied and individualized with the most extiaordinaiy minute- 
ness and trath. 

“ Of the exquisite judgment of the must conceive a 

stage without scenery — acting a poor recitation. He frequently 
-speaks to his audience Ifj says he, you will listen to me with 

your minds and not with your eyes to and assist me with 

your imaginations, I will do so and so 

“ Choiactemtic of his comedy and romantic drama. 

• - “ 1st His characters never introduced for the sake of his plot, 
but bis plot arises out of his characters, nor ore all these involved 
in them Yon meet people who meet and speak to you ns m 
real life, interesting yon differently, having some distinctive 
peculiarity which interests you, and thus the story is introduced 
which you appear casually made acquainted with, yet still you feel 
* that it excites an interest — that there is something that is applic- 
able to certain situations, &c 

“Again, lus characters hate something more than a mere 
amusing property 
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“For example, in The Tempest , tlic delight of Tnncnlo at 
finding something more sottish than himself and that honours him 
— the characteristic of base and vulgar minds uhich-Slinhipercia 
fond of lashing and placing in e ndirnlona liaht [read seine 
between Tnncnlo and Caliban], but Shnk<|iero can make cion 
rude vulgarity the vehicle of profound truths and thought* 
Frospero, the mighty wiranl, wbo«e potent art could not only 
cell up n\\ the spirits of the deep, hut. the ehweetet* ft* thei ue^e 
and arc and will be, seem* a portrait of the hard him«o1f. No 
magician oi magic, m the piopcr sense of the word — a being to 
excite cither fear or wonder — nothing in common with «uch 
characters as weie brought from the Fast * 

“If there be any imitation in Slink sprre, of what is it imitation? 
■What so carthlj as Caliban, so aerial n« Ariel, so fanciful, *o ex- 
qnisitcl) light, jet some « tnung of thought of an undei eloped 
power. 

“ I know no character in Sliakspcrc to which lie has git cn a pro- 
pensity to sneer, or scotT, or express contempt, hut lie has nude 
that man a -villain." 
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POETRY, THE DRAMA, AND SHAKSPERE 


Definition of Poetry .* 


TJOETRY is not the proper antithe sis to prose, hut to 
science Poetry is opposed TxTsciehce, and prose to 
metre. The proper and immediate object of science is the 
acquirement, or communication, of truth , the proper and 
immediate object of poetry is the communication of im- 
mediate pleasure This definition is useful ; but as it would 
include novels and other works of fiction, which yet we do 
not call poems, there must be some additional character by 
which poetry is not only divided from opposites, but like- 
wise distinguished from disparate, though similar, modes of 
composition How how is this to be effected P In animated 
prose, the beauties of nature, and the passions and accidents 
of TiTiTnpn nature, are often expressed in that natural lan- 
guage which the contemplation of them would suggest to a 
pure and" benevolent mind , yet still neither we nor the 
writers call such a work a poem, though no work could 
deserve that nam e which did not include all this, together 
with something else What is this ? It is that pleasurable 

* See chap xiv. of the Biographta, Literana , and the first lecture of 
the course of 1811-12 
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emotion, that peculiar state and degree of excitement, which, 
arises in the poet himself in the act of composition,— and 
m order to understand this, wo most combine & more than 
ordinary sympathy with the objects, emotions, or incidents * 
contemplated by the poet, consequent on a more than 
common sensibility, with a more than ordinary activity of 
the min d in respect of the fancy and the imagination* 
Hence is produced a more vivid reflection of the truths of 
nature and of the hnman heart, united with a constant 
activity modifying and correcting those truths by that sort 
of pleasurable emotion, which the exertion of all our 
faculties gives in a ceitain degree , but which can only ho 
felt in perfection under the f nil play of those powers of 
mind, which aie spontaneous rather than voluntary, and m 
which the effort required bears no proportion to the activity 
enjoyed This is the state u Inch permits the production of 
a highly pleasurable whole, of which each part shall also 
commnnicato for itself a distinct and consoions pleasure; 
and hence arises the definition, which I trust is now .in- 
telligible, that poetry, or rather a poem, is a species of 
composition, opposed to science, os having intellectual 
pleasure for its object, and as attaining its end by the use 
of language natural to ns in a state of excitement, — but 
distinguished from other species of composition, - not ex- 
cluded by tbe former cntciion, by permitting a pleasure 
from the wholo consistent with a consciousness of pleasure 
from tbo component parts and the perfection of which 
is, to communicate from each part the greatest imm ediate 
plcasnrc compatible with the largest sum of pleasure on 
tbo whole This, of course, will vary with the different 
modes of poetry , — and that splendour of particular lmes, 
which would bo worthy of admiration in an impassioned 
elecy, or a short indignant satire, wonld he a blemish and 
proof of vile taste in a tragedy or an epic poem 
It is remarkable, by the way, that Hilton m tbiee mci- 
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dental words has implied all which for the purposes of more 
distinct apprehension, which at first must be slow-paced in 
Older to be distinct, I have endeavoured to develop in 
a jprecise and stnctJy adequate definition Sp eakin g of 
poetry, he, says, as ( in a parenthesis, "which is simpl e. 
sgB Sfiflus. passionate ,” How awful is the power of words * 
— fearful often in then* c on sequences when merely felt, not 
undeistood; but most awful when both felt and under- 
stood ! — Had these three words only been propeily under- 
stood by, and present in the minds of, general readers, not 
only almost a library of false poetry would have been 
either precluded or still-born, but, what is of more con- 
sequence, works truly excellent and capable of enlarging 
the understanding, warming and purifying the heart, and 
placing m the centre of the whole being the germs of noble 
and manlike actions, would have been the common diet 
of the intellect instead For the first condition, gun- 
pUcity, — while, on the one hand, it distinguishes poetry 
from the arduous piocesses of science, labouring towards 
an end not .yet arrived at, and supposes a smooth and 
finished road,’ on which the reader is to walk onward 
easily, with streams murmuring by bis side, and trees and 
flowerB and human dwellings to make his journey as de- 
lightful as the object of it is desirable, instead of having 
to toil with the pioneers and painfully make the road on 
which others are to travel, — precludes, on the other hand, , 
every affectation and morbid’pecuKanty , — the second con- << 
dition, sensuousness, insures that framework of objectivity, ■ 
that definiteness and articulation of imagery, and that 
'modification of the images themselves, without which 
poetry becomes flattened into mere didactics of practice, or 
evaporated into a hazy, unthoughtful, day-dreaming , and 
the third condition, passion, provides that neither thought 
nor imagery shall be simply objective, but that the passio 
v era of humanity shall warm and animate both 
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To return, howevei, to the previous definition, this most 
general and distinctive character of a poem originates in 
the poetic genius itself , and though it comprises whatever 
oan with any propriety be oalled a poem, (unless that word 
be a meie lazy synonyme'for a composition in metre,) it 
yet becomes a just, ana not merely discriminative, but full 
and adequate, definition of poetry in its highest and most 
peculiar sense, only so far as the distinction still results 
fiom the poetic genius, which sustains and modifies the 
emotions, thoughts, and vivid repiesentations of the poem 
by the energy without effort of the poet’s own mind, — by 
t the spontaneous activity of his imagination and fancy, and 
by whatever else with these reveals itself m the balancing 
and reconciling of opposite or discordant qualities, same- 
ness with difference, a sense of novelty and freshness with 
old or customaay objects, a more than usual state of 
emotion with moie than usual order, self-possession and 
judgment with enthusiasm and vehement feeling, — and 
which, while it blends and harmonizes the natural and the 
artificial, still subordinates art to nature, the manner to the 
matter, and our admiration of the poet to our sympathy 
, with the images, passions, characters, and incidents of the 
poem. — 

“ Doubtless, this could not be, but that sbo turns 
Bodies to spirit by sublimation strange. 

As fire comm ts to fire the things it bums , 

As we our ibod into our nature change ' 

** From their gross matter she abstracts their foims, 

And diaws a kind of quintessence from things, 

Whuh to her proper nature she transforms, 

To bear them light on her celestial wings > 

“ Thus doth she, uhon from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds, 

Which then reclothed m diverse names and fates 
Steal access thro * our senses to our minds ” 1 

1 Sir John Danes on the Immortality of the Soul, sect, it The 
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Greelv Drama 

-It is tiuly singular that Plato, — -whose philosophy and 
religion -were "but exotic at home, and a mere opposition to 
the finite m all things, genume prophet and anticipator as 
he was of the Protestant Christian cera, — shonld have given 
in his Dialogue of the Banquet a justification of our 
Shakspere Por he relates that, when all the other guests 
had eitliei dispersed or fallen asleep, Socrates only, to- 
gether with. Aristophanes and Agathon, remained awake, 
and that, while he continued to dnnk with them oat of a 
large goblet, he compelled them, though most reluctantly, 
to admit that it was the business of one and the same 
genius to excel in tragic and comic poetry, or that the 
tragic poet ought, at the same tune, to contain within him- 
self the powers of comedy Now, as this was directly 
repugnant to tho entire theory of the ancient critics, and 
contrary to all their experience, it is evident that Plato 
must have fixed the eye of his contemplation on the inner- 
most essentials of the drama, abstracted fiom the forms of 
age or country In another passage he even adds the 
J reason, namely, that opposites illustrate each other’s nature, 
and in their struggle draw forth the strength of the com- 
batants, and display the conqueror as sovereign even on the 
territories of the rival power. 

Nothing can more forcibly exemplify the separative spirit 
of the Greek arts than their comedy as opposed to their 
tragedy But as the immediate struggle of contraries 
supposes an arena common to both, so both were alike 
ideal ; that is, the comedy of Aristophanes rose to as great 

words and lines in italics are substituted, to apply these verses to tho 
poetic gemus The greater part of this latter paragraph may be found 
adopted, with some alterations, in the Mograplaa Intemna, ebap 14 

~H N a ' 
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a distance above tho ludicions of real life, as the tregedrof 
Sophocles above its tragic events and passions -and it is . 
m this one point, of absolute ideality, that the comedy of 
Sliakspcre and the old comedy of Athens eomcide In. 
this also alone did tho Gieek tragedy and comedy unite*, - 
in CTerythmg else they u ere exactly opposed to each other 
ra e edy w poetry m its deepest earnest. comedy is poetry 
, inuted 3esfc Earnestness consists in. the direction 
and convergence of oil lie powers of the soul to ooe mm, 
and m tho volnntaiy restraint of its activity in conse 
•qnence, tho opposite, therefore, he 3 m iZ nmiarent 

rfSl ”f, dd! ° ,t0 a,m " ^ i ud to Ho .level 

? C of “tod, — nlloimng its 

Z o , Cnt,re contrMt ’ porfeoUv, tic gmhr 

£££* Z * ™>«* «,oo nicJTZ 

•» objoof, ood too more 
££££ ° IUld ” *• *•*- of tto 

JoSSmXZ!^ ““ " llm « ™ mollycbmic .» 
frl 7 C T e ' tt0 mM * *“ * 
less straggles of absmaT^^^ ° £ intcntl0D * *«*• 
and laughable situation I !^ SS10n ’ contr adictions of temper, 
^"pSShtaS?, t ^ eie " lvero > ^at still the forra of 
according to settled ,* as S0r * on3 « lfc proceeded ns much 
»—o* «t£ 3f 08 the same 

tragedy itself But » thfdd^ PUrp ° S % as the re 8 n,ar 
itself is whimsical theJ i old «°medy the very foim 

prehendmg a world of rests 6 18 ° ne eroai 3 0st > com- 

nmmtamsats „ **L ^hich -each 

- to the C ° nCem itS ° 1£ 

^ort,m Sophoclea^ ***“•""■ 

TOa: trr ^ 
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Ii 8 t**u v r-cpttt* :~ W Ari'-lnphou**, comedy, on the conftary, 
is f'W ir. iiv 'me ', democratic form, awl it is a ftviuln- 
34* util jtt'ju V» tvh«i it, ruhor in ri<dc nil tho ennfu**on of 
w jurvVy, tLvj bv rVatroy the imlepradmc'' and privilege* 
pi it* ihlivM nl can,! bn mi*, — pi it'*, vei*e, dm icier*, 

♦ ■cm KU'/h tlOTi*V/, uiruik-, and 'illuMon*, ptch turning 
on tin* p>r»* of itn on n fre'* will. 

1 hr ir*rio j.'t * ill, *L e. In* chancier* l»y riving to tl»o 
fpiritu-d p*-‘ of rat* t itcv a more death d piepcmderanuo 
o\tr ib? ~;, r ta J cminc* nr.d imputes Ilian is met with in 
sn-sl Vfut t 5 ,(* j rti iitpalipi's In* d'nroebwi l*\ ranking 
»'> rvnj il tl,r gemming power, *mu! tho intellectual tho 
Sar+f tnuri tar* T. l»a* n* trac'd \ is not a collection of 
tir , 3i«' and fwfiffnnJ*, hut tnUc.* ci*c only Hint tho vice* 
r nd i« 7 j‘*rficlVn^ *^ulJ spurn* from the pssions, error*, 
end pswjudW* wh,»*h rri r* c^t of the *onl , — so neither is 
©mt' dy »i nun** «r.»wil of iiec- anil folhc*, hut whatever 
<jn'il*tr*'i? it r« at*, cun thonch thoynro m n cortam 
i,”ne* anhV^i it «vll display* tl era ns having their ongm 
in seme doy»*i*dt»ne * cn our lowtr nature, accompanied with 
n direct in true freedom of spirit nncl pelf-subsistence, and 
S-sbjWt 1 3 that nnei'ancction by contndictions of the inward ^ 
H-hig, to which nil folly is owing 
*rU« ideal of cirncH poetry consists m the union and 
1i ■rmouioi'i ’malting down, and fusion of the sensual into 
the «{rtri*anf,— of own as nn animal into man as a power of 
t&.vo n imd self-govt rnmcnl.* And this wo havo represented 
to os wo-t clearly in the plastic art, or ptatnnry * where tho 
p'nfcctum of outward form is a sjmbol of tho perfection of 
an inward itW; where tho hodj is wholly penetrated y 
the i onl, and spiritualised oven to a stale of glory, on like 
a' transparent substance, tho motloi, in its own Mb* 10 
darkno.ii, lieconics altogether ft vehicle and fixture of ig > 
tiraewsof developing its bonntics, and unfolding its wealth- 
of various colours without dislmbing its unity, or causing 
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a division of the pai ts The sportive ideal, on the contrary, 
■consists mthe perfect harmony and concoid of the higher 
unfciue with the animal, ns with its ruling principle and its 
acknowledged logent The understanding and practical 
ieison aie repiesentcd ns tlie willing slaves of the senses 
and appetites, and of the passions arising ont of them. 
Hence we may admit tho appropriateness to the old 
comedy, as a work of defined art, of allusions and descrip- 
tions, which mornlitv can nover justify, and, only with 
reference to the author himself, and only ns being the effect 
or lather the cause of the ciicamstances in wluchhe wrote, 
can consent even to palliate 

The old comedy rose to its perfection in Aristophanes, 
and in hun also it died with the freedom of Greece Then 
arose a species of diama, more fitly called dramatic enter- 
tainment than comedy, but of which, nevertheless, onr 
modem comedy (Shakspeie’s altogether cvceptcd) is tho 
genuine descendant Euripides had already brought tragedy 
lower down and by many steps nearer to the real world than 
luspiedecessois had ever done, and tho passionate admira- 
tion which Menander and Philemon expressed for him, and 
their open avowals that he was their gieat mnstci, entitle 
ns to consider their dramas as of a middle species, between 
tragedy and comedy, — not tho tragi-comcdy, or thing of 
lieterogeneons paifcs, but a complete whole, founded on 
principles of its own Throughout we find the drama of 
Menander distinguishing itself from tragedy, but not, as 
the genuine old comedy, contrasting with, and opposing it 
Tragedy, indeed, earned the thoughts into the mythologic 
woild, in order to raise the emotions, the fears, and the 
hopes, which convince the inmost heart that their final 
cause is not to be discovered in the limits of mere mortal 
life, and force ns into a piesenfament, howevei dim, of >a 
ntnte m which those stinggles of inward fice will with 
■outward necessity, which form the true subject of the 
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tragedian, sliall lie leconcilcd and solved ; — the enter tam - 
nicnt or new comedy, on the other hand, remained w ithin 
tho circle o£ experience Instead of the tragic destiny, it 
mb odneed tho power of chance even in the few fragments 
of Hcnandcr and Philemon now remaining to ub, we find 
many exclamations and reflections concerning chance andfor- 
tune, as in the tragic poets concerning destiny. In tiagedy, 
the moral law, either as obeyed or violated, above all con- 
sequences — its own maintenance or violation constituting 
the most important of all consequences — forms the ground , 
the new comedy, and oui modem comedy in general (Shak- 
sperc excepted as before) lies m prudence or imprudence, 
enlightened or misled self-love The whole moral system 
of the entertainment exactly like that of fable, consists in 
rules of prudence, with an exquisite conciseness, and at 
the same time an exhaustive fulness of sense "An old critic 
said that tragedy nas the flight or elevation of life, comedy 
(that of Mcnandei) its arrangement or ordonnance 
Add to these features a portrait-like truth of character, 
not so far indeed as that a bona fide individual should be 
described 01 imagined, but yet so that the features which 
give interest and permanence to the class should be indi- 
vidualized. The old tragedy moved m an ideal world, — 
the old comedy in a fantastic world As the entertainment, 
or new comedy, restrained the creative activity both of the 
fancy and the imagination, it indemnified the understand- 
ing in appealing to the judgment for the probability of the 
scenes represented The ancients themselves acknowledged 
the new comedy ns an exact copy of real life The gram- 
marian, Anstoplianes, somewhat affectedly exclaimed* — 

“ 0 Life and Menander 1 which of yon two imitated the 
other? ** In short, the form of this species of drama was 
poetry; the stuff or matter was prose It was prose 
tendered delightful by the blandishments and measured 
mob or 8 of the muse Yet even this was not universal. 
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The mimes of Sophron, so passionately admired by Plato, 
Tfere written in prose, and "wore Beenes out of real He 
conducted m dialogue The exquisite Feast of Adonis^ 
(Zvpakovmtti |} ’A toyiafovnu) m Theocritus, ire are told, -with 1 
so me others of his eclogues, wore closo imitations of certain 
mimes of Sophron — free tianslations of the pioso' into 
hexameters 

It ■will not he improper, m this place, to moke a few 

remarks on tho remarkable character and functions of the 

* 

chorus in the Gieek tragic drama > , 

The chorus entered from below, close by tbe orchestra, 
and there, pacing to and fro during tho choral odes, per- 
formed their solemn measured dance In the centra of tho 
orchestra , directly over against tho middle of the *ccnc, 
there stood an elevation with steps m the shape of a largo 
altar, as high as the hoards of tho loyeion or movcablo 
stage This elevation was named the Ihjmele (6vfu\t/), , 
and served to recall the ongm and original purposo of the 
chorus, as an altar-song in honour of tho presiding deity 
Here, and on these stops, the persons of tho chorus sato 
collectively, when they wero not singing , attending to tho 
dialogue as spectator, and acting as (what m truth they 
were) the ideal representatives of the real audience, and of* 
the poet himself in his own character, assuming the sup- 
posed impressions made by the drama, in order to direct 
and rule them But when the chorus itself formed part of 
the dialogue, then the leader of the band, tbo foreman 'or 
c oryphaus, ascended, as Borne think, the level s ummit of the 
thymele in order to command the stage, or, perhaps, the 
whole chorus advanced to the front of the orchestra, 
and thus put themselves m ideal connection, as it wero, 
with the dramatis person® there acting This ffiyniele was 
m> the centre of ijbe whole edifice, all the measurements 
were calculated, and the semi-circle of the amphitheatre 
was drawn, from this point It had a double use, a twofold 

e 
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purpose, at constantly reminded tlio spectators of the 
origin of tragedy as a religions service, and declared itself 
as the ideal representative of the audience by having its 
place exactly in the point, to which all the radii from the 
different seats or benches converged 
In this double charaotei, as constituent parish and yet at 
the same time as spectators, of the drama* the choius could 
not but tend to enforce the unity of place , — not on the 
score of any supposed improbability, which the understand- 
ing 01 common sense might detect in a change of place , — 
but because the senses themselves put it oat of the power 
of any imagination to conceive a place commg to, and 
going away from the persons, instead of the persons chang- 
ing their place Tet there are instances, m which, during 
the silence of the choius, the poets have hazarded this by 
a change in that part of the scenery which represented the 
moie distant objects to the eye of the spectator — a demon- 
strative proof, that this alternately extolled and ridiculed 
unity (as ignorantly ridiculed as extolled) was gronnded on 
no essential principle of leason, but arose out of circum- 
stances which the poet could not remove, and therefore 
took up into the foim of the diama, and co-orgamzed it 
with all the other parts into a living whole 

The Greek tragedy may rather be compared to our 
serious opera than to the tragedies of Shakspere , never- 
theless, the difference is far greater than the likeness. In 
the opera all is subordinated to the music, the di esses, and 
the scenery , — the poetry is a mere vehicle for articulation, 
and as little pleasure is lost by ignorance of the Italian 
language, so is little gained by the knowledge of it But 
in the Greek diama all was but as instruments and acces- 
saries to the poetry , and hence we should form a bettei 
notion of the ohoral music from the solemn hymns and 
psalms of austere church music than fiom any species of 
theatrical singing A single flute or pipe was the ordinary 

o 
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accompaniment , and it is not to be supposed, tliat any 
display of musical power was allowed to obsome the dis- 
tinct bearing of the woids On the contraiy, the evident 
purpose was to lender the words moie audible, and to 
secure by the elevations and pauses gi cater facility of 
understanding tbe poetry Foi tbo choral songs aie, and 
ever most hare been, the most difficult part of the tragedy , 
there occur in them the most involved verbal compounds, 
the newest expressions, the boldest images, tbe most 
recondite allusions Is it ci edible that the poets would, 
one and ah, have been thus piodigal of the stores of ait 
and gernns, if they had known that in the representation . 
the whole must have been lost to tbe audience, — at a time 
too, when the means of after publication were so difficult, 
and expensive, and the copies of their works so slowly and 1 
narrowly circulated 9 ' 

The masks also must he considered — their vnst vaiiety 
and admirable woikmnnship Of this we letain pioof by 
the marble masks which lepresented them ; but to this in 
the leal mask we must add the thinness of the substance 
and the exquisite fitting on to the head of the actor , so" 
that not only were the veiy eyes painted with a single 
opening left for the pupil of the actoi’s eye, hut m some' 
instances, even the nis itself was painted, When the colonr 
was a known charactenstio of the divine oi heioio person- 
age repiesented 

Finally, I will note down those fundamental chaiacter- 
lstics winch contradistinguish the ancient literature from 
the modern generally, hut wlnoh moie especially appear m 
prominence m the tragic drama The ancient was allied 
to statuary, the modem lefers to painting In the first 
theie is a predominance of lliytkm and melody, in the 
second of harmony and counterpoint The Greeks idolized 
the finite, and, therefore were the masters of all grace,' 
elegance, proportion, fancy, dignity, majesty— of whatever,' 
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' in short, is capable of being definitely conveyed by defined 
forms or thoughts • the moderns revere the infinite, and 
affect the indefinite as a vehicle of the infinite , — hence 
their passions, their obscure hopes and fears, their wander- 
ing through the unknown, their grander moral feelings, 
their more august conception of man as man, form future 
rather than their past — in a word, their su blimit y. 


< Progress of the Drama 

Let two persons 30m in the same scheme to wdirmle a 
thud, and either take advantage of, or invent, some stoiy 
foi that purpose, and mimicry will have already pioduced 
b, sort of rude comedy It becomes an inviting treat to the 
populace, and gams an additional zest and bmles qne by 
following the alieady established plan of tragedy, and the 
firsfman of genius who seizes the idea, and 1 educes it into 
form, — into a ,work of art, — by metre and music, is the 
Aristophanes of the country. 

How just this account is will appear from the fact thatm 
the first or old comedy of the Athenians, most of the 
diamatis personas were living characteis introduced under 
their own names, and no doubt, their ordinary dress, 
manner, person and voice were closely mimicked In less 
favourable states of society, as that of England in the 
middle ages, the beg innin gs of comedy would be constantly 
taking place from the mim ics and satnical minstrels, but 
from want of fixed abode, popular government, and the 
successive attendance of the same auditors, it would still 
remain in embryo. I shall, perhaps, have occasion to 
observe that this remark is not without importance m 
explaining the essential differences of the modem and 
ancient theaties 

Phenomena, similar to those which accompanied the 
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ongm of tragedy and comedy among the Greeks, would 
take place among tlio Bomnns muck more slowly, and tlio 
dr ama would, m any case, have muck longer remained in > 
its first irrognlar foim from tlio diameter of tke people, v 
their continual engagements in wars of conquest, tko 
nature of tkeir government, and tkeir rapidly increasing 
empire But, however this might have keen, tko conquest 
of Greece precluded both tke process and tke necessity of 
it. and tke Roman stage at onco presented imitations 'or > 
translations of ike Gicck drama Tins continued till tko 
perfect estabkshment of Christianity. Some attempts, in- 
deed, were mado to adapt tko porsons of Scriptural 01 
ecclesiastical history to tko drama, and Bncied plays, it is 
probable, weie not nnknown in Constantinople nnder tko 
emperors of tko East Tko first of tko kind is, I behove, 
tke only one preserved, — namely, tke Xpicrroc or 

** Christ in His sufferings,” by Gregory Knzianrcn, — pos- 
sibly written m consoquenco of the prohibition of piofano 
kteiaturo to the Clmstians by the apostate Julian . 1 In tlic 
West, however, the enslaved and dobanched Roman world 
became too baibarous for any thentrical prlnfy faoTis more 
refined thou those of pageants and chariot-races , while tko 
spirit of Ckustiamty, which in its most con apt form still 
breathed general humanity, whenever controversies of 
faith were not concerned, had done away tko crud combats 
of tke gladiatois, and tko loss of tko distant piovinces 
prevented tko possibility of exhibiting tko engagements of 
wild beasts 

4 

I pass, theiefoie, at onco to tke feudal ages winch soon 
succeeded, confining myobservation to this country, though, 
indeed, the same lemark with very few alterations will 
apply to all the other states, into which the great empire 


i 

_ A D 363 . << ® ut * belie '° ^ prevailing opinion amongst scholars 

now is, that the Xpur-be Ilaaxw u not genmne H N. C. 
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was broken Ages o£ darkness succeeded, — not, indeed, 
the darkness of Bussia or of the barbarous lands ttncon- 
qtieied by Homo , for from the time of Honoring to the 
destruction of Constantinople and the consequent introduc- 
tion of anciont literaturo into Europe, there was a contmued 
succession of individual intellects, — the golden chain was 
nevei wholly broken, though the connecting h-nlrn were 
often of baser metal A dark cloud, like another sky, 
covered the cntne cope of heaven, — but in tins place it 
thinned away, and whito stains of light showed a half 
eclipsed star behind it, — in that place it 'was rent asunder, 
and a star passed across the opening in all its brightness 
and then vanished Suoh stars exhibited themselves only ; 
surrounding objects did not partake of their light There 
wero deep wells of knowledge, hut no fertilizing nils and 
rivulets For the drama, society was altogether a state of 
chaos, out of which it was, for a while at least, to proceed 
anew, as if there had been none before it And yet it is 
not un3elightful to contemplate the eduction of good from 
cnl. The ignorance of the great mass of onr countrymen 
was the efficient cause of the reproduction of the drama, 
and the preceding darkness and the letummg light were 
alike necessary in order to the creation of a Shakspere. 

The drama recommenced in England, as it first began in 
Greece, in Teligion The people were not able to read, — 
the priesthood were nnwilhug that they should read , and 
yet their own interest compelled them not to leave the 
people wholly ignorant of the great events of sacred hw- 
toxy They did that, therefore, by scenic representations, 
which in after ages it has been attempted to do in Homan 
Catholic countries by pictures They presented Mysteries, 
and often at gieat expense and reliques of tins system 
still lemain in the south of Europe, and indeed throughout 
Italy, where at Christmas the convents and the great nobles 
rival each other in the scemo representation of the 1 birth 
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of Clnist and its circumstances I heaid ivro instances 
mept : oned to me at different times, one in. Sioily and the 
other in Borne, of noble dev otees, the ram of whose fortunes 
wn* said to have commenced in. tlio extravagant expense 
which hid been menrred in presenting the proeseps nr 
manger. But these Masteries, in older to answer their 
design, must not only be instructive, bafc entertaining , and 
a«, when thov became so, tho people began to take pleasure 
in acting them themsclv es — in interloping, — (against which 
the pnesis seem to have fought hnrd and yet m vain) tho 
niO't ludicrous images w ere mixed with the most awful per* 


Functions - and whatever the subject might be, however sub- 
lime, however pathetic, jet the Yico and the Deni, who are 
the genuine antecessors of Horlcqiun and the Clown, were 
nmrsaiy component parts I have mjself apiece of this, 
kind, which I transcribed a few years ago at Hclmsiftdt f v in 
Germany, on the education of Eve’s children, uv which after 
the kill anti repentance of Adam, tho offended Maker, as in 
proof of His reconciliation, condescends to visit them, and 


to catccluro tho children, — who with a noble contempt of 
chronology ai o all brought together from Abel to Hoab The 
good eluldicn say tho ten Commandments, the Belief, and 
the herd's Prnyei , but Cam and his rout, after he had 
received a box on tho ckr foi not taking off his liat, and 
oftmmd* offering hisjicft band, is prompted by the devil 
so to blunder m tlici Loid’s Prayer as to reverse tlio 
petition* and say it backward i * 

Unaffectedly I dth ro I feel pain at repetitions like 

“ Gcminy from September, 1798, to November, 

T . n " ** remarks ncrc written long before 1818* 

re** IiitMuctorr AfaMi r, y 3 

./ ^7 v tttk4 on AvTkubjM, to be fomul la tbo notes of XeUnre 

'ta!3,7. - ' f : mim *"* 1 **“ ’* «" 

“ Iq l ’* ' “5® Uj,Te "» 5 » t<Bde «5 »n writers to tbo droll amt the 
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these, however innocent As historical documents they 
' valuable , but I am sensible that what I can read with 
my eye with perfect innocence, X cannot without inward 
fear and misgivings pronounce with my tongue 
Iiet me, however, be acquitted of piesumption if I say 
that I cannot ‘agree with Mr Malone, that our ancestors 
did not perceive the ludicrous in these things, or tha t they 
paid no separate attention to the serious and comio parts 
Indeed his own statement contradicts it For what purpose 
should the "Vice leap upon the Devil’s hack and belabour 
him, but to produce this separate attention ? The people 
laughed heartily, no doubt Nor can I conceive any mean- 
ing attached to the words “ separate attention,” that is not 
fnlly answeied by one part of an exhibition exciting serious- 
ness or pity, and the other raising mirth and loud laughter. 
That they felt no impiety m the affair is most true For it 

grotesque, and in the little dramas tvbich at that tune existed, them 
iv ere singular instances of these It was the disease of the age It is 
a remarkable fact that Luther and Melancthon, the great leligious re- 
formers of that day, should have strongly recommended for the educa- 
tion of children, dramas, which at present would be considered highly 
indecorous, if not bordering on a deeper sm From one which tliej par- 
ticularly recommended, I will give a few extracts, more I should not 
thmk-it ngbt to do The play opens with Adam and Eve washing and 
dressing their children to appear before the Lord, who is coming f.om 
heaven to hear them tepeat tbo Lord’s Prayer, Belief, &c. In the next 
scene the Lord appeals seated like a schoolmaster, with the children 
standing round, when Cam, who is behindhand, and n sad pickle, comes 
running m w ith a bloody nose and his bat on Adam says , 1 What, w ith 
your bat on” Cam then goes np to shake hands with the Almighty, 
when Adam sijs (giving him a cuff), ‘Ah, would you give yonr loft 
hand to the Lord ? * At length Cam takes his place in the doss, ami 
it becomes his turn to say the Loid’s Prayer At this time the Deni (a 
constant attendant at that time) mokes his appearonee, and getting 
behind Cam, whispers in his ear, instead of the Lord’s Prayer, Cam 
gives' it so changed "by the transposition of the words, that the meaning 
is reversed , yet this is so artfully done by the author, that it is exactly 
as an obstinate child wonld answer, who knows his lesson, yet docs not 
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said to get llie hjth ophobia from excessive thirst I 
fnliy behove that our ancestors laughed as heartily as their 
postei itv do at Gumaldt , — and not having been told that 
they would bo punished for laughing, thoy thought it vciy 
innocent ; — and if their priests had left out murder m the 
cntalomie of then prohibitions (ns indeed they did under 
cd tain cncnmsnnces of lieresy,) the greatei part of them, 
— the moral instincts common to all men having been 
binoth ered and kept fiom development, — would have 
thought «s little of muider 

However this may be, the necessity of at once instructing 
and gratifying the people produced the great distinction 
between the Greek and the English thenties, — for to this 
we must attribute the origin of tiagi-comedy, or a repre- 
sentation of human events more lively, neaicr the truth, 
and permitting a huger field of moral instruction, a more 
ample exhibition of tbe recesses of the human heait, under 
nil the tuals and cucumstances that most concern ns, than 
was know n or guessed at by -dSschj lus, Sophocles, or Euri- 
pides ; — and at the same time wo loam to account for, and 
— relatively to the authoi — peicene the necessity of the 
Fool or Clown or both, as the substitutes of the Vice and 
the Deni, which om nncostois had been so accustomed to 
see m eveiy exhibition of the stage, that they could not feel 
any performance perfect without them Even to this day 
in. Italy, eveiy opera— (even Metastasio obeyed the claim 
throughout) — must have six characters, generally two pairs 
of cross lovers, a tyrant and a confidant, or a father and 
two confidants, themselves Ioveis , — and when a new opera 
appears, it is the universal fashion to ask — which is the 
tyrant, which the lover P &o 

It is the especial honour of Chnshamty, that in its worst 
and most corrupted form it cannot wholly separate itself 
from morality , — whereas tho other toligions in their best 
form (I do not include Mohammedanism, which is only on 
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anomalous corruption of Christianity, like Swcdenbor- 
gianism,) hare no connection until it The very imper- 
sonation of moial evil under the name of Vico, facilitated 
all other impersonations, and hence wo sec that the 
Mysteries were succeeded hy MoinlUaes, or dialogues and. 
plots of nllegoucal personages Again, some diameters m 
real histoiy had become so famous, so proverbial, as Hero 
for instance, that they were introduced instead of tho moral 
quality, for whioh they wore so noted , — and in this manner 
the stage was moving on to tho absolute production of' 
heroic and comic real characters, when the icstoration of ( 
literature, followed by the over-blessed Reformation, let 
in upon tho kingdom not only now knowledge, bnt now 
motive A useful rivaliy commenced between tho metro- , 
polls on the one hand, the residence, independently of the 
cornfc and nobles, of tho most active and stirnng spirits 
who had not been legnlaily educated, or who, from mis- 
chance or otherwise, had forsaken tho beaten track of pre- 
ferment,-— and the universities on tho other The latter 
prided themselves on their closer approximation to the 
ancient mles and ancient lcgalanty — taking tho theatre of 
Greece, or rather its dim reflection, tho rhetorical tragedies 
of the poet Seneca, as a perfect ideal, without any cnticil 
collation of the tames, origin, or circumstances • whilst, in 
the mean tame, the popular writers, who could not and 
would not abandon what they had found to debght their 
countrymen 6inceiely, and not merely from inquiries first 
put to tho recollection of rules, and nnsweied in the affir- 
mative, as if it had been an arithmetical sum, did yet 
bonow from the scholais whatever they adiantageously 
could, consistently with their own peculiar means of 
pleasing 

And here let mo panso for a moment’s contemplation of 
this interesting subject 1 < 

"W[e call, for we see and feel, the swan and the dove both 
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trftn«ccndenf]y beautiful As absurd as it would be to 
institute a comparison between tbeir separate claims to 
beauty from imy abstract into common to both, without 
reference to iho life and being of the animals themselves, 
-—or as if, lumng first seen the dove, we abstracted its out- 
lines,* gaic them a false gcncialization, called them tho 
principle*? 01 ideal of bud-beauty, and then proceeded to 
criticize the swan or the eagle, — not less absmd is it to 
pass judgment on the works of a poet on the mere ground 
that they have been called by the same class-name with 
the works of other poets m othei times and circumstances, 
or on any ground, indeed, save that of their mappropiiato- 
ness’to their own end and being, then* want of significance, 
as symbols 01 physiognomy 

0 ! few lm c there been among cutics, who have followed 
with the eye of the imagination the imperishable yet ever 
wandering spuit of poetry tlnongh its vtuions metempsy- 
choses, nnd consequent metamorphoses , — or who have re- 
joiced in tho light of clear perception at beholding with 
each new birth, w itk each rare avatar, the haman iace 
frame to itself a new body, by assimilating materials of 
nourishment out of its now circumstances, and work for 
itself new organs of power appropriate to the new sphere 
of its motion and activity 1 

X have before spoken of the Romance, or the language 

9 

and comparing it with the Latin, we find it less perfect in 
simplicity and lolation — the privileges of a language formed 
, by the mere attraction of homogeneous parts , but yet more 
nch, more evpressivo and various, ns one formed by more 
obscure affinities out of a chaos of apparently heterogeneous 
atoms As more than a metaphor,— as an analogy of this, 

1 1 have named the trne genuine modem poetry the ro- 
mantic , and the works of' Shakspere are romantic poetry 
revealing itself in the drama If the tragedies of Sophocles 
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ate in the stuct sense of the word tragedies, and the come- 
dies of Aristophanes comedies, we mnst emancipate our- 
selves from a false association arising from misapphed 
names, and find a new word for the plays of Slmksperc 
For they are, in the ancient sense, neitliei tiagedies nor 
comedies, noi both in one — but a different pnws, diverse 
in kvnd, and not merely diffcient m degree. They may be 
called romantic diamas, 01 diamatic lomances 

A deviation from the simple forms and unities of the 
ancient stage is an essential principle, and, of course, an 
appropriate excellence, of the romantic drama For these 
unities were to a gieat extent the natural form of that 
which in its elements was homogeneous, and the repre- 
sentation of which was addressed pre-eminently to the ont-, 
ward senses, — and though the fable, the language and the 
characters appealed to the reason rather than "to the meio 
understanding, inasmuch as they supposed an ideal state 
rather than leferred to an existing leality, — yet it was a 
reason which u as obliged to accommodate itself to the senses, 
and so far became a sort of more elevated understanding 
On the othei hand, the lomantic poetiy — the Shakspeuan 
drama — appealed to the imagination rather than to the 
senses, and to the reason as contemplating tmr inward 
nature, and the workings of the passions in their most 
tc tired recesses But the reason, as reason, is independent 
of time and space, it has nothing to do with them; 'and 
hence the certainties of reason have been called eternal 
truths As for example — the endless properties of the 
circle — what connection have they with this' or that ago, 
with this or that country P— The reason is aloof fiom timo 
and space , — -the imagination is an arbitrary controller over 
both, — and if only the poet have such power of exciting 
our internal emotions as to make ns present to the scene m 
imagination chiefly, he acquires the right and privilege of ' 
using time and space as they exist in imagination, and 
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obedient only to the laws by wbicb the imagination itself 
acts These laws it will be my object 'and aim to point 
out as the examples occur, which illnstrato them Bat 
here let me remark what con never be too often reflected 
on by all who wonld intelligently study the works eithei of 
the Athenian diamatists, or of Shakspeie, that the very 
essence of the former consists in the sternest separation of 
the diverse in kind and the disparate in the degree, whilst 
the latter delights in interlacing by a rambow-like trans- 
fusion of bnes the one with the other 

And here it will be necessary to say a few words on the- 
stage and on stage-illnsion 

A theatre, in the widest sense of the word, is the geneial 
teim for all places of amusement through the ear or eye,m 
which men assemble in order to be amused by some enter- 
tainment presented to all at the same time and m common 
Thus, an old Pnntan divine says- — “Those who attend 
public worship and sermons only to amuse themselves, 
make a theatre of the church, and turn God’s house into 
the devil’s Tlieatra cedes dmbololatncce ” The most im- 
portant and dignified species of this genus is, doubtless, the 
stage (res theatralis histrionica), which, in addition to the- 
genenc definition above given, may be characterized in its 
t idea, or according to what it does, or ought to, aim at, as a 
combination of several or of all the fine arts in an har- 
monious 'whole, having a distinct end of its own, to which 
the peculiar end of each of the component arts, taken 
separately, is made suhoidmate and subservient, that, 
namely, of imit ating reality — whether external things, 
actions, or passions— under a semblance of reality Thus, 
Claude imitates a landscape at sunset, but only as a picture - 
while a forest-scene is not presented to the spectators as a 
picture, but as a forest , and though, m the full sense of 
the word, we are no moie deceived by the one than by the 
other, yet aie our feelings very differently affected, and 1 
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though oven il c » prw’we nn effect rn thrir if.ip' , v *ihV 
mimic, width thi} do r.oi on the tmrdx r£ tidulta. 3 he 
child, if ttronclj no jm 'sod, does not indeed 
think the p.ct me to In tin* r» < ahtj ; bnt jet he d^r r»*l ' 
think the contran. A- Sir Gorge lhiim ent ti a* tho.x* 
mg me a reri fine ciig*nvrajr from Rnbrm, tepn^catn g v 
storm nt fti wtinout nny \e B "l or bo*it tut rj’l need, t»y 
little hoy, then about the v, ir*- old, «i Aaunntr and 
ringing into the room, at d all nt nw (if 1 n'O’i r*» ray) 
tnmhh'l in upon the print, lie instunfH t Uriel Kf"d 
silent and motionless, w nl» the clrongmt « xjm first of 
wonder and then of grief, in lus iw<m nn*l c 0 «nieiinree,nnd 
‘at length mid, “jsbml where is the phip f |5at is sunk, 
and the men aie nil drowned ! 'still lapping hn eyes 
ibced on tho print Now A\het pictures arc to little children, 
singe -illusion is to men, provided th» v retain any p <rl of 
the child’s sonsibdity, e\eepl, that m tin h»ttt r n*R»a»ee r 
tho suspension of the net of epinjiarison, w Inch permits this. 
Aort of negntno belief, is sotm what more n^hiKted liy the 
will, than m that of a child respecting a picture. 
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The true stage illusion in this and in all other things 
consists — not m tho mind’s judging it to be a forest, but, 
in its remission of tho judgment that it is not a forest 
And this subject of stage-illusion is so important, and so 
inanr practical errors and false criticisms may arise, and 
indeed have arisen, cither from reasoning on it as actnal 
delusion (the strange notion, on which the Fiench cutics 
bnilt np their ihcoiy, and on which the [French poets 
justify the constt action of then? tragedies), or fiom deny- 
ing it altogether (which seems tho end of Di Johnson’s 
reasoning, and w Inch, as extremes meet, would lead to tho 
xerv same consequences, by excluding whatever w'ould not 
be judged probable by ns m our coolest state of feebng, 
with all our faculties in o\cn balance), that these few re- 
niaifcs will, X hope, be paidoned, if they should servo either 
io explain or to illustrnto the point For not only ore we 
novel absolutely deluded — oi anything like it, hut the 
attempt to enuso tho highest delusion possible to beings in 
then senses sitting in a thcatic, is a gross fault, incident 
only to low minds, which, feeling that they cannot affect 
llte heart or head permanently, endeavour to call forth the 
momentary affections. There ought never to be more para 
than is compatible with co-existmg pleasuie, and to be 
amply lepaid by thought 

Sliakspere found the infant stage demanding an inter- 
mixture of ludicrous chai actor as imperiously as that of 
Greece did the chorus, and higlilangnage accoidant And 
there aro many advantages in this , — a greater assimilation 
to nature, a greator scope of power, more truths, and more 
feelings , — tho effects of contiast, as in Lear and the Fool , 
and especially this, that the true language of passion be- 
comes sufficiently elevated by your having previously heard, 
in the same piece, the lighter conversation of men under no 
strong emotion. The very nakedness of the stage, too, 
was advantageous, — for the diama .thence became some- 
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thin g between recitation and a rc-prescntation , and the 
abbence or paucity of scenes allowed a freedom fiom the 
laws of unity of place and unity of tune, the observance of 
which must either confine the dram'a to a& few subjects as 
may he counted on the fingers, or involve gross improba- 
bilities, far more stiiking than the violation would have 
caused Thence, also, was precluded the danger of a fahe 
ideal, — of aiming at more than what is possible on the 
whole What play of tho ancients, with icforence to their 
ideal, does not hold out moie glaring absurdities than nny J 
in Shntspere ? On the Greek plan a man could more 
easily he a poet than a dramatist, upon our plan more 
easily a dramatist than a poet. 


The Drama generally and Public Taste 

Unaccustomed to address such an audience, and having 
lost hy along interval of confinement tho advantages of my 
formei short schooling, 1 I had miscalculated in my last 
lectuie the Proportion of my matter to my time, and hy 
had economy and unskilfal management, the several heads 
of my discoi irse failed m making the entne performance 
correspond nth tho piomise publicly circulated in tho 
weekly anm notation of tlio subjects to he treated It 
wonld rndeei , have been wiser m me, and perhaps bettei on 
the whole, 11 I had caused my lectures to ho announced 
only as conti nuations of the main subject But if I be, as 
perforce I m ist he, giatified by the recollection of whatever 
has appeared to give you pleasure, I am conscious of some- 
thing better,! though less flattering, a sense of unfeigned 
gratitude foil your forbearance with my defects lake 
affectionate guardians, yon see without disgust the awk- 

1 This would seem to be a portion of a pre-nritten lee two for the 
mutso of 1807-8 \ Clearly, « in my last address I defined poetry . 
does not refer to tee last note, on tbe 'Progress of the Drama.” 
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wardness, and w itaess with sympathy the growing pams, 
of a youthful endeavour, and look forward with a hope, 
which is its own .reward, to the contingent results of 
practice — to its intellectual maturity. 

In my last address I defined poetry to he the ariyor 
whatever better term our language may afford, of repre- 
senting external nature and human thoughts, both rela- 
tively to human affections, so as to cause the production of 
as great immediate pleasuie in each part, as is compatible 
with the largest possible sum of pleasure on the whole 
Now this definition applies equally to painting and music 
as to poetry ; and in truth the term poetry is alike applic- 
able to all three The vehicle alone constitutes the diffe- 
rence , and the term “ poetry ” is rightly applied by emmence 
to measured words, only because the sphere of their action 
is far wider, the power of giving permanence to them 
much more certain, and incomparably greatei the facility, 
by which men, not defective by nature or disease, may be 
enabled to derive habitnal pleasuie and instruction from 
them On my mentioning these considerations to a painter 
of great genius, who had been, from a most honourable 
enthusiasm, extolling his own art, he was so stiuck with 
their truth, that he exclaimed, “ I want no othei arguments , 
— poetry, that is, verbal poetiy, must be the greatest , all 
that proves final causes in the world, proves this , it would 
be shocking to think otherwise 1 ” — And in truth, deeply, 
0 * far more than woids can express, as I venerate the 
Last Judgment and the Prophets of Michel Angelo Buona- 
rotti, — yet the very pain which I repeatedly felt as I lost 
myself in gazing upon them, the painful consideration that 
their having been painted m fresco was the sole cause that 
they had not been abandoned to all the accidents of a dan- 
gerous transportation to a distant capital, and that the 
same capnce, which made the Neapolitan soldiery destroy 
all the exquisite master-pieces on the walls pf the church of 

, ' p 
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the Trinxtado Monte after the retreat of their antagonist 
bttThtmftnBj might as easily hare made vanish the rooms and 
open gallery of Eaffnel, and the yet more unapprocbnblc 
wonders of the sublime Florentine in the Sixtme Chapel, ' 
forced upon my mind tho reflection* How grateful the 
human iace ought to be that the works of Euclid, Newton, 
Plato, Milton, Shakspere, are not sub3eelcd to similar con- 
tingencies, — that they and their fellows, and the gieat, 
though infeiior, peerage of undying intellect, are secured ; 
— secured even fiom a second liruphon of Goths and 
Yandnls, m addition to many other snfeguaids, by tho last 
empue of English language, laws, and loligion founded m 
America, thiough the oreiflow of the power and the virtue 
of my country — and that now the great and cert an u oiks 
of genuine fame can only cease to act for mankind, when , 
men themselves cease to ho men, or when the planet on 
which they exist, shall have altered its relations, or have 
ceased to be Loid Bacon, in the language of tho gods, if 
I may use an Homeuc phrase, has expressed a similar 
thought — 

“Lastly , lcat mg the \ ulgar arguments, "that by learning man o-rcolJeth 
m*in in that wherein man oicelloili heists, that by learning man 
ascendeth to the heavens and their motions, where m body ho cannot 
come, and the like , let ns conclude with the dignity and excellency of ‘ 
knowledge and learning in tliut w hereunto man’s nature doth most 
aspire, whuh is, immortality or continuance for to thiBtendeth genera- 
tion, and arising of houses and families , to this tend buildings, fottnda- ■ 
tions, and monuments , to this tendeth the desire of memory, fame, and 
celebration, and in effect the strength of all other human desires We 
see then how far the monuments of wit and learning are more durable 
than the monuments of pow er, or of the hands For hut e not the t erses 
of Homer continued twenty five hundred years, or more, without the' 
loss of a syllable or letter , daring which time infinite palaces, temples, 
castles, cities, hate been decayed and demolished? It is not possihlo 
to hate the true pictures or statnes of Cyrns, Alexander, Ctesarj iio, 
nor of the kings or great personages of much latcj years, for die * 
originals cannot last, and the copies cannot hnt lose of the life and 
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froth But (he Images of men’s wits and know lodges remain m books, 
exempted from ,thc wrong of time, and capable of perpetual renovation 
Keitlier are they fitly to bo called images, because they generate still, 
and cast their seeds in the minds of others, provoking and causing 
' infinite actions and opinions in succeeding ages so that, if the in- 
vention of the ship vvns thought so noble, which carrieth riches and 
commodities from place to place, and consociatefli the most remote 
regions in pni ticipation of their fruits , how much more are letters to be 
magnified, which as ships pass through the vast seas of time, and make 
ages so distant to participate of the wisdom, illuminations, and inven- 
tions, the one of the other 9 1,1 

But let n<; now consider what the drama shonld be And 
first, it is not a copj, but an imitation, of nature This is 
the universal principle of the fine arts In all well laid out 
gionnds what delight do we feel from that balance and 
- antithesis of feelings and thoughts 1 How natural 1 we 
say, — hut the veiy wonder that caused the exclamation, 
implies that wo peiceived art at the same moment We 
catch the hint from nature itsolf. ‘Whenever m mountains 
or cataracts we discover a likeness to any thing aitificial 
which yet we know is not artificial — what pleasure 1 And 
so it is m appearances known to be aitificial, which appear 
to be natmal This applies in due degiees, regulated by 
steady good sense, from a dump of tiees to the “ Paradise 
Lost ” or “ Othello ” It would be easy to apply it to painting 
and even, though with greater abstraction of thought, and 
by more subtle yet equally just analogies — to music But 
this belongs to others , — suffice it that one great principle is 
common to all the fine arts, — a principle which probably is 
the “condition of all consciousness, without winch we should 
feel and imagine only by discontinuous moments, and he 
plants or brute animals instead of men , — I mean that ever- 
varying balance, or balancing, of images, notions, or feel- 
ings, conceived as m opposition to each other; — in short, 

the perception of identity and contrariety, the least degree 

\ 

1 “Advancement bf Learning,” book i subjbte — S T. C. 
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o£ which constitutes likeness, tho greatest absoluto diffe- 
rence ; Toni the infinite gradations between these two form 
nil the play and all the interest of onr intellectual and 
moral being, till it leads us to a feeling and an object more 
awful it seems to me compatible with even the present 

subject to utter aloud, though I am most desnousto sug- 
gest it For tboie alone are nil things nt once different 
and the same , thero alone, ns tho principle of all things, 
does distinction exist unaided by division, tbme ore will 
and reason, succession of time and nnmoving eternity, in- 
finite change and ineffable rest 1 — 

“ Upturn Alpliens ' the dread voice is past 1 
Which shrank thy streams ' ** 

— — u Thou honour'd flood, » 

Smooth-Jfoicny Avon, crown’d with vocal reeds. 

That strain I heard, was of a higher mood 
But now m3 toice proceeds " 

"We may divide a dramatic poet's characteristics before 
we enter into the component merits of any ono work,' and 
with reference only to those things which are to he tho 
materials of all, into language, passion, and character, 
always beating in mind that these must act and react'on. 
each other, — tho language inspired by tho passion, and the 
language and the passion modified and differenced by the" 
character. To the production of the highest excellencies in 
these three, there are requisite in the wrmfl of the author , 
good sense, talent, sensibility; imagination, — and to ; 
the perfection of a woik we should add two faculties of 
lessei importance, yet necessary for the ornaments, and 
foliage of the column and the roof— fancy and a quick 
sense of beauty ' r - _ 

As to language, it cannot he supposed that the’ poet 
should make his characters say all that they would, or’ 
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that, his whole drama considered, each scene, or paragraph 
should he such as, on cool examination, we can conceive it 
likely that men m such situations would say, m that order, 
or with that perfection. And yet, according to my feel- 
ings, it is a very inferior land of poetry,-in which, as m 
the French tragedies, men are made to talk in a style 
which few indeed even of the wittiest can he supposed to 
converse in, and which both is, and on a moment's reflec- 
tion appears to he, the natural produce of the hot-bed of 
vanity, namely, the closet of an author, who is actuated 
originally by a desire to exoite surprise and wondeiment at’ 
Ins own superiority to other men,— instead of having felt 
so deeply on certain subjects, or m consequence of certain 
imaginations, as to make it almost a necessity of his 
nature to seek for sympathy, — no doubt, with that honour- 
able desire of permanent action which distinguishes genius. 
—Where then is the difference ? — In this, that each part 
should be pioportionate, though the whole may he perhaps 
impossible At all events, it should he compatible with 
sound sense and logic m the mmd of the poet himself 
It is" to be lamented that we judge of hooks by hooks, 
instead of referring what we read to our own experience. 
One great use of books is to moke their contents a motive 
for observation The German tragedies have in some 
respects been justly ridiculed In them the diamatist 
often becomes a novelist in his directions to the actors, and 
thus’ degrades tragedy into pantomime Yet still the con- 
sciousness of. the poet’s mind must be diffused over that of 
the ‘reader or spectator , hut he himself, according to his 
genius, elevates us, 1 - and by bemg always m keeping, pre- 
vents us from perceiving any strangeness, though we feel 
great | exultation Many different kinds of style may he 

admirable, both’ in. different men, and in different paits of 
ilio same poem, « ‘ , 

See tho^different language which strong feelings may 
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justify in Shylock, and learn from Shakspero’s conduct of 
character the temble foice of very /plain end calm dichon, 
when known to proceed from a resolved and impassioned 
man ' < ( 

It is especially with reference to the drama, and its 
characteristics in any given nation, or at any paiticnlar 
period, that the dependence of genius on the public taste 
becomes a matter of the deepest impoitnnco I do, not 
mean that taste which springs meiely from capnce or 
fashionable imitation, and which, in fact, genius can, and 
by degrees will, create for itself, but that which ansos 
out of wide-grasping and hcart-eniooted causes, which is 
epidemic, and m the very air that all breathe This it is 
which kills, or withers, or corrupts Socrates,', indeed, 
might walk aim and arm with Hygom, whilst pestilence, 
with a thousand furies running to and fro, and dashing 
against each other in a complexity and agglomeration 
of honors, was shooting her darts of fire and venom all 
around him Even such was Slilton, yea, and such, an 
spite of all that has been babbled by lus cntics in pretended 
excuse for his damning, because for them too piofound,, 
excellencies, — such was Shakspere Bat alas * the excep- 
tions prove the rule For who will dare to force his way 
out of the crowd, — not of the mere vulgai, — but of the 
vain and banded anstocrocy of intellect, and presume to 
join the almost supernatural beings that stand by them- 
selves aloof P 

Of this diseased epidemic influence there are two forms 
especially preclusive of tragic worth The first is s the 
necessary growth of a sense and love of the ludicrous, and . 
a morbid sensibility of the assimilative power, — an inflam- 
mation produced by cold and weakness, —which in the 
boldest bursts of passion will he m wait for a jeer at any 
phrase » that may have an accidental coincidence in the 
mere words with something base or trivial For instance, , 
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—to expicss woods, not on a plain, but clothing a bill, 
in Inch overlooks a valley, or dell, or river, or the sea, — the 
trees rising one above another, as the spectators in an. 
ancient theatre, — I know no other word m our language, 
(bookish and pedantio termB out of the question,) but 
hanging woods, the sylvce suprn impendentes of Catullus, 1 
yet let some wit call out in a slang tone,—* 1 the gallows * ” 
and a peal of laughter would damn the play Hence it is 
that so many dull pieces have had a decent run, only be- 
cause nothing unnsual above, or absurd below, mediocrity 
furnished an occasion, — a spaik for the explosive ma tm mis 
collected behind the orchestra Bat it would take a volume 
of no ordinary size, however laconically the sense were 'ex- 
pressed, if it weie meant to instance the effects, and unfold 
all the causes, of this disposition upon the moral, intellec- 
tual, and even physical character of a people, with its in- 
fluences on domestic life and individual deportment A 
good document upon this subject would be the history of 
Pans society and of French, that is, Pansian, literature 
from the commencement of the latter half of the reign 
of Xioms XIV. to that of Buonaparte, compared with 
the "preceding philosophy and poetry even of Frenchmen 
themselves 1 

The second foim, or more properly, perhaps, another 
distinct cause, of this diseased disposition is matter of 
oxultation to the philanthropist and philosopher, and of 
i egret to the poet, the painter, and the statuary alone, and 
to them only as poets, painters, and statuaries , — namely, 
the security, the comparative equability, and ever increasing 
sameness of human life. Men are now so seldom thrown 
into wild circumstances, and violences of excitement, that 
the language of such states, the laws of association of feel- 

1 M Confcstun Penias adest, vmd&ntia Tempo, 

Tempe, quae sylvte cingnnt sapenmpendentes ” 

, , . Ejpdh Pd et Tk 286 7 
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mg with thought, the starts and •.twinge far High is or the 
assimilative power on the slightest and least obviontf like- 
ness presented by thought**, si mils, or objects, — ilie*?o ata 
all judged of hy authority, not by actual experience,— by 
wlint men bare been accnstomed to regard ns symbols of 
Iheso stales, and not the natural symbol**, or self-manifes- 
tations of them. 

Even «o it is in the language of mm, and m lhat of 
nature The sound suit, or the figmes f, », t , aio purely 
nthiliaiv inodes of recalling tho object, and for visual mere 
objects they me not only sufficient, but have mfinHe advan- 
tages from their a on nothingness per re. Hut the language 
of nature is a snboidmato 7 eyo*, that was in tho beginning, 
and was with tho tlung it rcpiescntcd, nrd was tho thing 
it represented 4 

Kon t he languago of Shalcspei e, m his “3>*ar "for instance, 
is a something intermediate between these two, or rather 
it is tho former blended with the latter, — the arbitrary, not 
merely recalling the cold notion of the thin?, but express- 
ing the icahtj of it, and, as arbitrary language is nn heir- 
loom of tho human race, being itself apart of that which it 
manifests AYhat shall I deduce from llio preceding 
positions 9 Even this, — tho appropriate, the never to be 
too much valued advantage of the theatre, if only tho 
actors were what wo know they have been,— a delightful, 
yet most effectual, lcmody for this dead palsy of tho public' 
mind. "What would appear mad or ladicrons in a book, 
when- presented to tho senses under the form of reality, 
and with the truth of nntnrc, supplies ft species of actual 
experience This is indeed the special privilege of a great 
actor over a great poet No part was over played m per- 
fection, hut naturo justified herself in the hearts of all her 
children, in what state soever they were, short of absolute 
moral exhaustion, or downright stupidity. There is no 
time given to ask questions or to pass judgments , we art 
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so xicli a -feast m the faery -world of possibility * Yet even 
m the glare cheerfulness of a circumspect hope, much, 
very much, might be done, enough, assuredly, to furnish 
a lan d and strenuous nature with ample motives for the 
attempt to effect what may be effected. 


BhaJiSpeie as a Poet generally 

Clothed in radiant armour, and authorized by titles sure 
and manifold, as a poet, Shakspero came foiward to de- 
mand the throne of fame, as the dramatic poet of England 
His excellencies compelled even his contemporaries to seat 
lnm on that throne, although thero we is giants m those 
days contending for the same honour Hereafter I would 
fain endeavour to make out the title of tho English drama 
as created by, and oxisting m, Shakspero, and its nght to 
the supremacy of dramatic excellence m gonoral. But he 
had shown himself a poet, previously to his appearance as 
a di&matio poet , and had no “ Leai,” no " Othello,” no 
“ Henry IY ,” no “ Twelfth Night ” ever appeared, w e mnst 
have admitted that Shakspero possessed the chief, if not 
every, requisite of a poet, — deep fechng and exquisite sense 
of beauty, both as exhibited to tho eye m the combinations of 
form, and to the ear in sweet and appropriate melody , that 
these feelings were under the command of his own will; 
that in his very first productions he projected his mind put 
of his own particular being, and felt, and made others fed, 
on subjects no way connected with himself, except by force 
of contemplation and that sublime faculty by which a 
great mind becomes that on which it meditates To this 
must be added that affectionate love of natuie and natural 
objects, without which no man conld have observed so 
steadily, or painted so truly and passionately, the very 
mmuteBt beauties of the external world • 
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“-Am! when thou hast on foot tlio purblind Imre, 

M.irk the poor wretch , to overshoot his troubles, 

How bo outruns tlie wind, and with what care 
He cranlcs and crosses with a thousand doubles j 
The many musils through the winch ho goes 
Aio like a lab) nnth to amaze his foes 

** Sometime 1 ! 1 ho runs among the 1 flock of sheep. 

To make the cunning hounds mistake then smell. 

And sometimo where earth dehing conies keep, 

To stop the loud pursuers in their \ ell , 

And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer 
Danger dcriscth shifts, wit waits on fear 

” For there his smell with others’ being mingled, 

3 he hot scent-snuffing hounds are driten to doubt, 
Censing their clamorous cr>, till they base singled, 
'With much o do, the cold fault cleanly out. 

Then do they spend their mouths, echo lcplics. 

As if another chaso were in the skies 

“ By this poor Wat, far off, upon a hill. 

Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear. 

To bcarlmn if his foes pursue him still. 

Anon their load alarums he doth hear, 

And now his grief maj be compared well 
To one bore-sick, that hears the passing bell. 

i 

** Then skalt thou see the dew 'bedabbled wietch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way 
Each enuous briar bis weary legs doth scratch, 

» Each shadow makes him stop, cadi murmur stay. 

For misery is trodden on by many, 

And being low, nover relieved by any.” 

Venus and Adorn t* 


And the pieceding description — 

u But, lo 1 from forth a copse that neighbours by, 
A breeding jennet, lusty, joung and prond, && ’ 


1 Bead “ sometime ” and “ a ”. 
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is much more admuable, hut in paits less fitted for quota- 
tion * , ' 

Moreover Shakspere had shown that he possessed fancy, 
considered as the faculty of bringing together images 
flisninmlnr m the mam by some one point or more of likeness, 
as m such a passage as this — 

** Full gently non she takes him by the hand, 

A lilj prisoned in a jnl of snow, * 

Or nory in an alabaster band , 

Son lute a friend mgirts so white a foe 1 ”—Ib. 

• * 

And still mounting the intellectual ladder, he had as un- 
equivocally proved the indwelling m Ins mind of imagina- 1 
tion, or the power by which one image oi feeling is made 
to modify many others, and by a sort of fusion to force 1 
many into one, — that which aftcrwaids showed itself in 
such might and eneigy in “ Lear,” whei e the deep anguish of 
a father spreads the feeling of ingratitude and cruelty over 
the very elements of heaven , — and which, combining many 
circumstances into one moment of consciousness, tendB to 1 
produce that ultimate end of all human thought and human 
feeling, unity, and thereby the reduction of the spirit to its 
principle and fountain, who is alone truly one Various 
aie the workings of this the gieatest faculty of the h um an 
mind, hoth passionate and tranquil • In its tranquil and 
purely pleasurable operation, it acts chiefly by creating out 
of many tilings, as they would have appeared in the de- 
scription of an oidinary mind, detailed in unimpassioned 
succession, a oneness, even ns nature, the greatest of poets , 1 
acts upon us, when we open our eyes upon an extended - 
prospect Thus the flight of Adorns in the dusk of the 
evening — * 

i t 

a leak 1 bow a bright star shnntoth from tbe sky , 

So glides he m the night from Venus’ eye 1 * 

How many images and feelings ai e here brought together 
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, without effort and without discord, in the beauty of Adonis, 
the rapidity of his flight, the yearning, yet hopelessness, oi 
' the enamoured gazer, while a shadowy ideal chaiacter is 
thrown over the whole 1 Or this power acts by impressing 
“the stamp of humanity, and of human feelmgs, on mam- 
mate or mere natural objects — 

“lo 1 here the gentle larh, weary of rest, 

Erom his moist cabinet mounts np on high, 

And wakes the morning, fiom whose silvei breast 
" The sun anseth m his miyesty, 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 

The cedar-tops and hills seem burnish’d gold.” 

Or again, it acts by so carrying on the eye of the reader 
as to make him alm ost lose the consciousness of words, — 
to make him see everything flashed, as Wordsworth has 
grandly and appropriately said, — 

* , “ Flashed 1 upon that inward ej c 

Which is the bliss of solitude , — 

and this without gymt ing any painful or laborious atten- 
tion, without any anatomy of description, (a fault not un- 
common m descriptive poetry) — but with the sweetness 
and easy movement of nature. This energy is an absolnte 
' essential of poetry, and of itself would constitute a poet, 
though not one of the highest class , it is, however, a most 
hopeful symptom, and the “ Venus and Adonis ” is one 
continued specimen of it. 

Xu this beautiful poem there is an endless activity of 
thought in all the possible associations of thought with 
thought, thought with feeling, or with words, of feelings 
with feelings, and of words with words 

“ Even as the sun, with purple-colour’d face, 

. Bod ta’en lus last leave of the weeping morn, 

t * _ t 

1 " They flash ” is Woidsworth’s text. He is speaking of daffodils 
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“ Hose cheek’d Adonis hied him to tho chase * 

Hunting lie loved, bnt love he laugh'd to scorn, 
bick-thonghted Venus makes nmam nnto bun, 

And like a bold-faced suitor ’gins to woo him " 

Remark fbe Immunizing imagery and circumstances of 
the first two Imes, and tho activity of thonght m the play of 
words in the fourth line The whole stanza presents at 
once the time, the appearance of the morning, and the two 
persons distinctly chaiactcnzcd, and m six simple verses 
puts the reader in possession of the whole aignment of the 
poem. 

“ Over one arm the lnsty conrser’s i cm, 

Under the 1 other nos the tender boy, 

Who blush’d and pouted in a dull disdain. 

With leaden appetite, nnapt to toy. 

She red and hot, as coals of glomng tire, 

He red for shame, bnt frosty to 1 desire ' ' 

This stanza and the two following afford good instances 
of that poetic power, which X mentioned above, of m »kmg 
every thing piesent to the imagination-— both the forms, 
and the passions which modify those forms, cithei actually, 
as in the representations of love, or anger, 01 other human 
affections or imaginatively, by the different manner in 
which inanimate objects, or objects nnunpassioned them- 
selves, are caused to be seen by the mind in moments of 
strong excitement, and according to the kind of thB excite- 
xneni^ whethei of jealousy, or rage, or love, m the only 
appiopnate sense of the woid, or of tho lower impulses of 
our nature, or finally of the poetic feeling itself It is, 
per aps, chiefly m the powei of producing and repiodncing 
the lattei that the poet stands distinct 1 

The subject of the " Venus and Adorns ” is nnpleasmg 
, u x * se ^ 18 ^ ac that very reason the more illustra- 

tive o n pere There are men who oan write passages of 

1 Bead “her "and “in.” 
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deepest pathos and even sublimity on circumstances personal 
to themselves and stimulative of their own passions , bnt 
they are not, therefore, on this account poets Read that 
magnificent buist of woman’s patriotism and exultation, 
Deborah’s song of victory , it is glorious, but nature is the 
poet there. It is quite another matter to become all things 
and yet remain the same, — to make the changeful god be 
felt m the liver, the lion and the flame , — this it is, that is 
the true imagination Shakspere writes m this poem, as if 
he were of another planet, charming you to gaze on the 
movements of Yenos and Adorns, as you would on the 
twmkhng'dances of two vernal butterflies 
Pmally, m this -poem and the “ Rape of Lucrece,” Shak- 
spere gave ample pi oof of his possession of a most profound, 
energetic, and philosophical mind, without which he might 
have pleased, but could not have been a gieat diamatic 
poet. Chance and the necessity of his genins combined to 
lead him to the drama his proper province , m Ins conquest 
of which we should consider both the difficulties which 
opposed him, and the advantages by which he was assisted 1 


Shahs]) ere’ s Judgment equal to his Genius 

Thus then Shakspere appears, from his “Yenus and 
Adonis ” and ** Rape of Lucrece ” alone, apart from all his 
great w orks, to have possessed all the conditions of the true 
jioet Let me now proceed to destroy, as far as may be m 
my power, the popularjaotion that he was a gieat dramatist 
by mere instinct, that he grew immortal in his own despite, 
and sank below men of second or third-rate power, when 
he attempted aught beside the drama — even as bees con- 

1 Compare the report of the 3rd Lecture of 1811*12, and chap xr. of 
the Biographia LUcrana, given m the Appendix. 
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struct their cells and manufacture their honey to admirable 
perfection ; hut would m rain attempt to hmld a nest. How 
this mode of reconciling a compelled sense of inferiority 
with a feeling of pnde, began m a few pedants! who 
having read that Sophocles was the greatmodelof tragedy, 
and. Aristotle the infallible dictator of its rules, and finding 
that the “Lear,” “ Hamlet,” “ Othello,” and other masfcor— 
pieces, were neither in imitation of Sophoclesnor in obedience 
to Aristotle,— and not having (with one or two exceptions) 
the courage to affirm, that the delight which their country 
received from generation to generation, m defiance of the 
alterations of circumstances and h&hits, was wholly ground- 
less — took upon them, as a happy medium and refuge, to 
talk of Shakspere as a sort of beautiful Insus natures, a de- 
lightful monster, — wild, indeed, and without taste or judg- 
ment^ but like the inspired idiots so ranch venerated in'tho 
East, nttenng, amid the strangest follies, the sublimest 
troths In nine places ont of ten in which I find his 
awful name mentioned, it is with some epithet of " wild,” 
“irregular,” “pure child of natuie,” &c If all this he 
true, we must submit to it , though to a thinking mind it 
cannot but he painful to find any excellence, merelylraman, 
thrown ont of all human analogy, and thereby leaving us 
neither roles for imitation, nor motives to imitate , — butrif 
falsest is a dangerous falsehood ; — for it affords a refuge * 
to secret ‘ self-conceit,— enables a vain man at once 'to 
escape bis reOder’s indignation by general swoln panegyrics, 
and merely bjr his ijpse dixit to treat, as contemptible, what 
he has not intellect enough to comprehend, or soul to'feel, 
without assigning any reason, or referring his opinion to_ 
any demonstrative principle , — thus leaving Shakspere os a 
soil; of Grand Luma, adored indeed, and his very excre- 
monts prised as relics, hut with no authority or real' in- 1 
'finance. Lgneve \that every late voluminous edition of his 
works would enable me to substantiate the present charge 
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tvitli a variety of facts one-tenth of which would of them- 
selves exhaust the time allotted to me Every critic* who 
has or has not made a collection of black letter books — in it- 
self a useful and respectable amusement,— puts on the seven- 
league hoots of self-opinion, and strides at once from an illus- 
trator into a supreme 3udge, and blind and deaf, fills his 
three-ounce phial at the waters of Hiagaia, and defcei mines 
positively the greatness of the cataract to he neither moic 
nor less than his three-ounce phial has been able to receive. 

I think this a very serious subject It is my earnest 
desire — my passionate endeavour, — to enfoice at various 
times and by various arguments and instances the dose 
and reciprocal connection of just taste with puie morality. 
Without that acquaintance with the heart of man, or that 
docility and childlike gladness to be made acquainted with 
it, which those only can have, who dare look at their own 
hearts — and that with a steadiness which religion only has 
the power of reconciling with sincere humility , — without 
this, and the modesty produced by it, I am deeply convinced 
that no man, however wide his erudition, however patient 
lus antiquarian researches, can possibly understand, or he 
worthy of understanding, the writings of Shakspere 

Assuredly- that criticism of Shakspere will alone he 
genial* which is reverential. The Englishman, who without 
reverence, a proud aud affectionate reverence, can utter the 
name of William Shakspere, stands disqualified for the 
office of cntac He wants one at least of the very senses, 
the language of which he is to employ, aud will discourse, 
at best, hut 'as a blind man, while the whole harmonious 
creation of light and shade with all its subtle interchange 
of deepening and dissolving colours rises in silence to the 
silent fiat of the uprising Apollo However inferior m 
ability I may he to some who have followed me, I own I 
am proud that I was the first m time who publicly demon- 
-strated to the full extent of the position, that the supposed 
, ' 1 Q 
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irregularity and extravagancies of Sliakspero were the 
meie dreams of a pedantry that arraigned the eagle because 
it had 'not the dimensions of the swan In nil the suc- 
cessive courses of lectures delivered by me, since my first 
attempt at the Boynl Institution, it has been, and it still 
remains, my object, to prove that m all points from the 
most impoitant to the most minute, the judgment of Shak- 
epere is commensurate with his genius, — nay, that his 
genius reveals itself m his judgment, as m its most exalted 
form And the more gladly do I recur to this snbjcct 
from the clear conviction, that to judge aright, and with 
distinct consciousness of the grounds of our jndgment, con- 
cerning the woiks of Shakspeie, implies the power and the 
means of judging nghtly of all other works of intellect, 
those of abstract science alone excepted 

It is a painful truth that not only individuals, but 
even whole nations, aie ofttunes so enslaved to the habits 
of their education and immediate circumstances, ns not 
to judge disinterestedly even on those subjects, the very 
pleasure arising from which consists in its disinterestedness, 
namely, on subjects of taste and polite literatme Instead 
of deciding concerning their own modes and customs by 
any rule of reason, nothing appears rational, becoming, 
or beautiful to them, but what coincides with the pecu- 
liarities of their education In this narrow circle, indi- 
viduals may attain to exquisite discrimination, as the 
Piench critics have done in their own literature, but 
a true critic can no moie be such without placing him- 
self on some central point, from which he may command 
the whole, that is, some general rule, which, founded m 
reason, or the faculties common to all men, must therefore 
apply to each, — than an astronomer can explain the move- 
ments of the solar system without taking his stand m the 
sun And let me remark, that this will not, tend to pro- 
duce despotism, hut, on the contrary, true tolerance, m the 
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cntic. Ho trill, indeed, require, as the spirit and substance 
of a woik, something true in human nature itself, and in- 
dependent of all cncumstances ; but in the mode of apply- 
ing it, he will estimate genius and judgment according to 
the felicity vnth which the imperishable soul of intellect 
shall hare adapted itself to the age, the place, ,iud tho 
existing manneis The error he trill expose lies in revers- 
ing tins, and holding up the mere circumstances as per- 
petual, to the uttor neglect of the power which can alone 
animate them For art cannot exist without, or apart from, 
nature , and wlmt has man of Ins own to give to his follow- 
man, hut bis own thoughts and feelings, and bis observations 
so far as they aie modified by his own thoughts or feelings 9 
Let me, then, once more submit this question to mmdB 
emancipated alike fiom national, or party, or sectarian 
piejudice , — -Are the plays of Shakspere woiks of rude un- 
cultivated genius, in which the splendour of the parts com- 
pensates, if aught can compensate, for the barbarous shape- 
lessness and ii regularity of the whole 9 — Or is tho form 
equally admirable with the matter, and the judgment of 
the 'great poet not less deserving our wonder than his 
gemas P — Or, again, to repeat the question m othei words 
— Is Shakspere a great dramatic poet on acconnt only of 
those beauties and excellencies which he possesses m coin- 
mon with the ancients, but with diminished claims to our 
love and honour to the full extent of his diffeiences from 
them. 9 — Or are these Tory differences additional pi oofs of 
poetic wisdom, at once resnlts and symbols of living power 
as contrasted with lifeless mechanism — of free and rival 
originality as contradistinguished from servile imitation, 
or, more accurately, a blind copying of effects, instead of a 
true imitation of the essential principles ? 1 — Imagine not 

1 "It was Lessing nho first introduced the name and the works of 
Shakspere to tho admiration of the Germans , and I should not, perhaps, 
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i that I am about to oppose, genius to rules No ! the com- 
parative value of these rules is the vory cause to he tried 
The spirit of poetry, like all oilier living powers, must of 
necessity circumscribe itself by mles, were it only to unite , 
power with beauty It must embody m older to reveal 
itself , but a living body is of necessity an organized one, 
and what is organization but the connection of parts m and 
for a whole, so that each part is at once end and means ?*— 
This is no discovery of criticism j— it is a necessity of tho 
human mind; and all nations have felt and obeyed it, m 
the invention of metie, and measured sounds, as the vehicle 
and vnvolucrim of poetry — itself a fellow-growth from the 
same life, — oven as the baik is to the tree » 

No wmk of true genius dares want its appropriate form, 
neither indeed is there any danger of this As it must not/ 
so genius cannot, be lawless foi it is even this that con- 
stitutes it genius — the power of acting ci entirely under 
lows of its own origination How then comes it that not 
only smgle Zoili, but whole nations hove combined in un- 
hesitating condemnation of oar great dramatist, 'as a sort 
of African nature, rich m beautiful monsters, — as a wild 
heath where islands of fertility look the' greener from the 
surrounding waste, where tho loveliest plants now shine 
out among unsightly weeds, and now are choked by their 

paiasitic growth, so intertwined that wo cannot disentangle 

> 

go too for, if I add that it was Leasing who first proved to all thinking 
mon, even to bhokspere’s own conntrjmcn, the true nature of his 
apparent irregularities These, ho demonstrated, were deviations only 
from the accidents of the Gicek Tragedy, and from such accidents as 
hung a heavy weight on the wings of the Greek poets, and narrowed 
their flight within tho limits of what we may call tho heme opera Ho 
proved that in all the essentials of art, no less than in the truth of 
nature, the plaj s of Shakspcre w ere incomparably more coincident with 
the principles of Aristotle than the productions of Corneille and Bdcme, 
notwithstanding the boasted regularity of tho latter v —Biographta 
JLiicrana, diap xxiu, ' 
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the irecd without snapping the flower P — In this statement 
1 hare had no refeience to the vulgar abuse of Yolfcaire, 1 * * 4 
earo as for as his charges are coincident with the decisions 
of Shakspero’s own commentators and (so they would tell 
you) almost idolations admirers The true ground of the 
mistake lies in the Confounding mechanical regularity with 
organic form. The form is mechanic, when on any given 
material we impress a pro-determined form, not necessarily 
arising ont of the pioperties of the material, — as when to 
a mass of wot clay wo give whatever shape we wish it to 
retain when hardened The organic form, on the other 
hand, is innate ; it shapes, as it developes, itself from within, 
and the fulness of its development is one and the same* 
with the perfection of its outward form. Snch as the life 
is*»such is the form Katuie, the prune genial artist, in- 
exhaustible in diverse powers, is equally inexhaustible m 
forms; — each extenor is the physiognomy of the being 
within, — its true image reflected dud thrown ont from 
the concave mirror. — and even such is the appropriate 
excellence of her chosen poet, of our own Shakspere, — him- 
self a nature humanized, a genial understanding directing 

1 “ Take a slight specimen of it. 

* Je sms bran loin assur£ment de justiGer en tout la tragddie d’Homletj 
c'csl i me piece grotsierc ct barbare , qm ne strait pas supports par la plus 
Mile populace de la France el de VZtahe Hamlet y deuent fou au second 
octe, et 8a mat tresso folle au troisitme , le prince tue Je pBre de sa mat- 

t res sc, feignant de tuer un rat, et l’lierGine se jette dans la riviere. On 
fait sa fosse sar Je thdfltro ; des fossoyeurs disent des quolibets dignes 
dVux, en tenant dans leurs mains des tetes de morts , Ie prince Hamlet 
tl pond a leurs grossilretis abomtnablcs par des foltet non moms digod- 
tantes Pendant ce temps-lk, un des acteurs fait la conqudte de la Polognc 
Hamlet, sa mire , et son beatt-pere hoi vent ensemble ear le thfitre on chante 
& table , on s'y querrtte, on se bat, on se tue on croirait qtte eet^ouvrage 
est le fruit de Vtmagmation ffvn eauvage tire’ Dissertation before 

4 Semtramis ’ 

This Is not, perhaps, vciy bke Hamlet , bnt nothing can he more uko 
V oltaire”— H N.G. 
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self-consciously a power and an. implicit wisdom deeper 
even tlaan om consciousness 

I greatly dislike beauties and selections in general , but 
as proof positive of bis nnnvalled excellence, 1 sbonld bko 
to try Skakspeie by this criterion. Hake out your amplest 
catalogue of all the human faculties, as reason or the moral 
law, the will, the feeling of the coincidence of the two (a 
fcelmg sia generis et demonstrate demonstrattowvi) colled 
the conscience, the understanding or prudence, nit, fancy, 
imagination, judgmont, — and then of the objects on which 
theso are to bo emploj ed, as the beanties, the terrors, and 
the seeming caprices of naturo, the realities and the capa- 
bilities, that is, the actual and the ideal, of the human ' 
mind, conceived as an individual or ns a social being, ns m 
innocence or m guilt, in a play-paradise, or in a wax -field 
of temptation , — and then compare with Skakspeie under 
each of these heads all or any of the writers in prose and 
Terse that have ever hied 1 Who, that ib competent to 
judge, doubts the lesult p — And ask your own hearts, — ask 
your own common-sense — to conceive the possibility of this 
man being — I say not, the drunken savage of that wretched 
sciolist, whom Frenchmen, to their shame, have honoured 
before their elder and bettei worthies, — but the anomalous, 
the wild, tho irregular, genius of our daily criticism * . 
"Whatl are wo to have lunacies in spent? — Or, I speak 
reverently, does God cbooso idiots by whom to convey , 
divmo truths to man ? 
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Recapitulation and Summary of the Characteristics of 
Shahspere's Di amas. 1 

In lectures, of which amusement forms a large pait of 
the object, theie me some peculiar difficulties. The 
architect places his foundation out of sight, and the 
musician tunes his mstiument before he makes his appear- 
ance 5 but the lecturer has to ti y his chords m the presence 
of the assembly , an operation not likely, indeed, to pro- 
duce much pleasure, but yet indispensably necessaiy to a 
right undeislandmg of the subject to he developed 

Poetry in essence is as familiar to barbarous as to 
civilized nations The Lnplondei and the savage Indian 
me cheered by it as well as the inhabitants of London and 
Pans, — its spirit takes up and incorporates surrounding 
materials, as a plant clothes itself with soil and climate, 
whilst it exhibits the working of a vital principle within 
independent of all accidental circumstances And to judge 
with fairness of an author’s works, we ought to distinguish 
what is inward and essential from what is outward and 
circumstantial It is essential to poetry that it be simple, / 
and appeal to the elements and primary laws of our nature , '<• 
that it be sensuous, and by its imagery elicit truth at a 
flash; that it be impassioned, and be able to move our’ 
feelings and awaken our affections. In comparing different 
poets with each other, we should inquire which have brought 
into the fullest play our imagination and our reason, or 
have created the greatest excitement and produced the 
completest harmony If we consider gieat exquisiteness 

of lan guage and sweetness of metie alone, 9 it is impossible 

/ 

1 “For tlio most part communicated by Mr Justice Coleridge”— 
H.N. C That is to say, written by Mr. Justice Coleridge, (Sir John 
Taylor Colendge,) and revised by Mr. H. N Coleridge 
9 “ That astonishing product of matchless talent and ingenuity, Pope's 
Translation of the Iliad. ^—Hiographia Literana, chap i 
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to deny to Popo the character of a delightful -writer ; hnt 
whether he be a poet, must depend upon our definition of 
the word, and, doubtless, if everything that pleases be 
poetry, Pope’s satires and epistles must bo poetry. This I 
must say, that poetry, as distinguished from other modes 
of composition, docs not rest in mctic, and that it is not 
poetiy, if it make no appeal to onr passions or onr imagina- 
tion One character belongs to all true poets, that they 
-write from a principle within, not originating in anything 
without; and that tho tine poet’s work in its form, its 
shapings, and its modifications, is distinguished from all 
other woiks that assume to belong to the class of poetry, 
as a natural from an artificial flower, or as the mimic - 
garden of a child from an enamelled meadow. In the 
former the flowers aie bioken fiom their stems and stuck 
into the ground , they are beautiful to the eye and fragrant 
to the sense, but their colours soon fade, and their odour is 
transient as the smile of the planter, — uhilo the meadow 
may he visited again and again with renewed delight, its 
beauty is innate in the soul, and its bloom is of tho fresh- 
ness of natnre X ■ 

The next ground of critical judgment, and point of com- 
parison, will he as to how far a given poet has been in- 
fluenced by accidental circumstances As a living poet 
must suiely write, not for the ages past, but for that in 
which he lives, and those which aie to follow, it is, on tho 
one hand, natnral that he should not violate, and on the 
other, necessary that he should not depend on, the mere 
manners and modes of his day. See how little does Shak* 
spere leave ns to regret that ho was bom in his particular 
age 1 The great rora in modem times was -what is called 
the Restoration of letters • — the ages preceding it axe 
called the daik ages , hut it would he more wise, peihaps, 
to call them the ages in which we were m the dark It is 
usually overlooked that the supposed dark period was not 
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nhireisnl, but partial and successive, or alternate ; that the 
dark age of England was not the dark age of Italy, but 
that one country was in its light and vigour, whilst another 
was in its gloom and bondage But no sooner had the 
Deformation sounded through Europe like the blast of an 
archangel's trumpet, than from king to peasant there arose 
an enthusiasm for knowledge , the discovery of a manu- 
script became the subject of an embassy, Erasmus read by 
moonlight, because he could not affoid a torch, and begged 
a penny, not for the love of chanty, but for the love of 
learning. The three great points of attention were religion, 

, morals, and taste , men of genius as well as men of learn- 
ing, .who in this age need to he so widely distinguished, 
then alike became copyists of the ancients , and this, 
indeed, was the only way by which the taste of mankind 
could lie impiovcd, or their undei standings informed 
"Whilst Dante imagined lumsclf a humble followor of Vir- 
gil, and Ariosto of Homer, they were both unconscious of 
that greater power working within them, which m many 
points earned them beyond their supposed ongmals All 
gieat discovenes hear the stamp of the age in which they 
ore made, — hence we perceive the effects of the purer 
religion of the modems, visible for the most part in their 
lives j and in reading their works we shonld not content 
ourselves with the mere narratives of events long since 
passed, bat should learn to apply their maxims and con- 
duct to ourselves 

Having intimated that tunes and manners lend their 
form and pressure to gonras, let me once moie draw a 
slight parallel between the ancient and modem stage, the 
stages of Greece and of England The Greeks were poly- 
theists 5 their religion was local, almost the only object 
of all their knowledge, art and taste, was their gods, and, 
accordingly, thoir productions were, if the expression may 
be allowed, statuesque, whilst those of the modems are 
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picturesque The Greeks reared a structure, which in its 
parts, aud as a whole, fitted the mind with the calm and 
elevated impiession of perfect beauty and symmetrical pro- 
portion The modems also produced a whole, a more 
sinking whole but it was by blending materials and 
fusing the parts together And as the Pantheon is to 
York Minstci or Westminster Abbey, so is Sophocles com- 
pared with Sliakspere , in the one a completeness, a satisfac- 
tion, an excellence, on which the mind rests with compla- 
cency , m the other a multitude of interlaced matenals, great 
and little, magnificent and mean, accompanied, indeed, 
with the sense of a falling short of perfection, and yet, at. 
the same time, so promising of our social and individual 
progression, that ne would not, if we could, exchange it 
for that reposo of the mmd which dwells on the forms of 
symmetry in the acquiescent admiration of grace This 
geneial characteristic of the ancient and modem drama 
might be illustrated by a parallel of the ancient and modem 
music , — the one consisting of melody arising from a suc- 
cession only of pleasing sounds, — the modem embracing 
harmony also, the result of combination and the effect of a 
whole K 

I have said, and I say it again, that great as was the 
gemns of Shakspere, his judgment was at least eqnal to 
it Of this any one will be convinced, who attentively 
considers those points in which the dramas of Greece and 
England differ, from the dissimilitude of circumstances by 
which each was modified and influenced The Greek stage 
had its ougm in the ceremonies of a sacrifice, such os of 
the goat to Bacchus, whom we most erroneously regard as 
merely the jolly god of wine, — for among the ancients 'he 
was venerable, as the symbol of tbat power which acts 
without our consciousness m the vital energies of nature, 
—the vmwm mundt ,— as Apollo was that of the conscious 
agency of our intellectual being The heroes of old tinder 
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the influence of this Bacchic enthusiasm performed more 
than human actions , — hence tales of the favourite cham- 
pions soon passed into dialogue. On the Greek stage the 
choms uas aluajs bcfoie the audience, the curtam was 
never diopped, as wo should say, and change of place 
being theiefore, m gencinl, impossible, the absnrd notion 
of condemning it merely as impiobable m itself was never 
cntei tamed by any one If we can believe omselves at 
Thebes in one act, we may believe ourselves at Athens m 
the next 1 * If a stoiy lasts twenty-four hours or twenty- 
four years, it is equally improbable Thero seems to be 
no just boundary but what the feelings prescribe Bnt on 
,tlie Greek stage wheie the same peisons were perpetually 
before the audience, great judgment was necessary in 
venturing on any such change The poets nevei, there- 
fore, attempted to impose on the senses by bringing places 
to men, but they did bring men to places, as m the well- 
known instance in the Enmemdes, wheie dnnng an evident 
retuement of the chorus from the orchestra, the Beene is 
changed to Athens, and Orestes is first introduced in the 
temple of Minerva, and the chorus of Fnnes come m after- 
wards in pursuit of him 3 

In the Gieek drama there weie no formal divisions into 
Beenes and acts; there were no means, theiefore, of allow- 
ing for the necessary lapse of time between one pait of the 
dialogue and another, and unity of time in a strict sense 
was, of comse, impossible. To overcome that difficulty of 
accounting for time, which is effected on the modem stage 

1 See Section n Notes on Othello, Act i 

3 “ JEsch Eumen y 230—239 Notandum est, scenam jam Athcnaa 
trandaiam sio tnsttiui, ut primo Orates solus conspiciatur tn templo 
> Minerva supples ejus simulacrum venerans, paulo post autem cum con- 

scqtianiur Eumentdcs, §c Schutz’s note The recessions of the chorus 
ttero termed jitravaoraevs There is another instance in the Ajat, t. 
8M.»— H N 0. 
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by dropping a curtain, the judgment and great genius of 
the ancients supplied music and measured motion, and 
with the lyric ode filled up the vacuity In the story of 
the Agamemnon of iEscliylns, the capture of Tioy is sup- 
posed to be announced by a fire lighted on the Asiatic 
shore, and the transmission of the signal by successive 
beacons to Mycence The signal is first seen at the 21st 
line, and the herald from Tioy itself enters at the 486th, 
and Agamomnon himself at the 783rd line But the 
practical absuidiiy of this was not felt by the audienco,, 
who, m imagination stretched minutes into hours, -whilo 
they listened to the lofty narrative odes of the chorus which 
almost entuely fill up the interspace Another fact de- 
seives attention here, namely, that regularly on the Greek 
stage a drama, oi acted story, consisted m leahty of three 
dramas, called together a trilogy, and performed con- s 
seentavely m the course of one day Now you may con- 
ceive a tiagedyof Shakspeie’s os a trilogy connected, in. 
one single representation Divide “ Lear ” into thiee parts, 
and each would be a play with the ancients ; or take the 
three iEschylean diamas of Agamemnon, and divide them 
into, or call them, as many aots, and they together would 
he one play The first act would comprise 'the usurpation 
of AEigisthus, and the murder of Agamemnon* the second, 
the levenge of Orestes, and the murder of his mother , and 
the third, the penance and absolution of Orestes, — occupy- 1 
ing a peuod of tu enty-tu o years , 

The stage m Shakspere’s time was a naked room with a 
blanket for a curtain , but he nude it a field for monarchs. . 
That law of unity, which has its foundations, not m the 
factitious necessity of custom, but in nature itself, -the 
wmty.ol feeling, as eveiywhere and at all times observed by 
pliakspere m his plays Bead “ Romeo and Joliet, ” — all is 
youth and spiing, — youth uith all its follies, its virtues, 
its precipitancies; — spring mfch its odours, its flowers, and 
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its transiency; it is one and the tame feeling tliat com- 
mences, goes thiougli, and ends the play. The old men, 
tho Cnpnlets and tho Montagues, aro not common old men y 
they hare an eagerness, a heartiness, a vehemence, tho 
effect of spung, with Borneo, his change of passion, his 
sadden marriage, and his rash death, are all the effects of 
youth . — whilst in Juliet love has all that is tender and* 
melancholy in the mghtingalo, all that is volnptnons in tho- 
rose, with whatover is sweet in tho freshness of spring, but 
it ends with a long deep sigh like the last breeze of the 
Italian evening iThis unity of feeling and character per- 
vades every drama of Skaksperej 

I It seems to me that his plays aie distinguished from 
those of all othor diamatio poets by the following eba- 
ractenstics * 

1. Espeotafa<nrftr^Ic&Tbh8o'to'''snrpnse It is like the 
true reading of the passngo , — “ God said, Let there be^ 
light, and tlieio was light , ” — not there was light As the 
feeling with which we startle at a shooting star, compared 
with that of watching tho sumise at the pre-established 
moment, such and so low is surprise compared with 
expectation. 

2 Signal adherence to the great law of nature, that all 
opposites tend to attract and temper each other Passion 
m Shakspeie generally displays libertinism, but involves 
morality; and if there are exceptions to this, they are, 
independently of their intrinsic value, all of them indicative 
of individual chnractei, and, like the farewell admonitions 
'of a parent, hate an end beyond the parental relation 
Thus the Countess’s beautiful precepts to Bertram, by 
elevating her character, raise that of Helena her favourite, 
and soften down the point in her which Shakspere does 
not mean ns not to see, but to see and to forgive, and at 
length to justify And so it is in Polomus, who is the 
personified memory of wisdom no longer actually possessed 
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This admirable cbaracter is always misrepresented on the 
stage Shakspere never intended to exhibit him as a 
buffoon: for although it was natural that Hamlet, — a 
young man of fire and genius, detesting formality, and dis- 
liking Folomus on political gionnds, as imagining that he 
had assisted his uncle m Ins usurpation, — should express 
himself satirically, — yet this must not he taken as exactly 
the poet's conception of him In Polonius a certain in- 
duration of character had arisen from long habits of 
business, but take his advice to Laeites, and Ophelia's 
reverence for his memoiy, and we shall see that he was 
meant to be lepresented as a statesman somewhat past his 
faculties, — his recollections of life all full of wisdom, and 
showing a knowledge of human nature, whilst what im- 
mediately takes place hefoie him, and escapes horn, him, is 
indicative of weakness 

But as m Homer all the deities are in armour, even 
"Venus, so in Shakspere all the dharacteis^are* strong 
Hence real folly and dulness are made by him the vehicles 
of wisdom Theie is no difficulty for one being a fool to 
> imitate a fool hut to be, lemain, and speak like a wise 
man and a great wit, and yet so as to give a vivid repre- 
sentation of a rentable fool, — hie labor , hoc opus' est A 
drunken constable is not uncommon, nor hard to draw; 
hut see and examine what goes to make up a Dogberry. 

„ 3 Keeping at all times in the JughjoadUof life Shak- 

spere has no n nocent adulteries, no interesting incests, no 
virtuous vice — he never renders that amiable which * 
religion and : eason alike teach us to detest, or clothes 
impunty in tk j garb of virtue, like Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Hie Kotzebues of the day Shakspere’s fathers are roused ■> 
by ingratitude his husbands stung by unfaithfulness , m 
him, in short, ihe affections are wounded in those points 
in which all i lay, nay, must, feel let the morality of 
Shakspere he contrasted with that of the writers of his 
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own, or the succeeding, age, or o£ tlio<io of fclto present day, 
who boast their superiority in this lospect Ho ono can 
dispute that the result of such a comparison is altogether in 
favour of Sluikspcro . — even tbo letters of women of high 
rank in his age wero often conrscr than lus wutmgs. If 
he occa*ioznlly disgusts a keen sense of delicacy, ho never 
mjnres the mind * ho neither excites, nor flattcis, passion, 
in order to degrado ilic subject of it, lie docs not use the 
faulty thing for a faulty purpose, nor camcs on wnrfaie 
against vutue, hy causing wickedness to ‘appear as no 
wickedness, tlirongh the medium of a moibid sympathy 
Tilth the unfortunate In Shnkspero nco never walks as 
in twilight nothing is purposely ont of its placo * — ho in- 
verts not the order of nati ^,aud propriety, — does not 
make every magistrate a waits or glntlon, nor every 
poor man meek, humane, ni tho,jgiO, a to , he has no bene- 
solont butchei s, nor any seiftb jental rat-catchers 
*■ 4 Independence of the dr?y[abc interest on tho plot 1 

The interest in tho plot is alw ays m fact or* account of tho 
chnractois, not vice \ma, ns m almost all othor writeis, 
the plot is a mere canvas and no more Hence arises tho 
true justification of tho same stratagem being used m re- 
gard to Benedick and Beatrice,— -the vanity m each being 
alike- Take away from tho “ Much Ado About Nothing” 
all that w Inch is not indispensable to the plot, either as 
having little to do with it, or, at best, like Dogberry and 
his comrades, forced into the service, when any othei less 
ingeniously absnid watchmen and night-constables would 
have answered the mcio necessities of the action,-— take 

1 "Coleridge's opinion was, that some of the ploys of our ‘myrind- 
mindi'd ’ bard ought ne\cr to he acted, but looked on ns poems to be rend, 
and contemplated, and so fully was he impressed with this feeling, that 
in hit gayer moments ho would often say, • There should ho an Ait of 
Parliament to prohibit their representation ’ ”—GhUman’8 a L\fe of 
Cotmige? 
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iway Benedick, Beatrice, Dogbony, and the reaction of 
f fche former on the chaiacter of Hero, — and •what will 
{remain ? In other writers the main agent of tho plot is 
lalways the prominent character j in Shakspere it is so, or 
is not so, as the character is in itself calculated, or not 
j calculated, to form the plot Don John is the main-spring 
lof the plot of this play, but he is merely shown and then 
hwithdrawn 

tl 5 Independence of the interest on the stony as tho 
'T'lgronnd-work of the plot Hence Shakspere never took the 
(trouble of inventing stories 1 It was enough for him to 
select from those that had been already invented or rc- 
coided such as had one or other, or both, of two recom- 
mendations, namely, suitable" ess to his particular purpose, 
and their being parts J Q^ na ‘J^ ar tradition, — names of 
which we had often hor ,, n of their fortunes, and ns to 
which all we wanted '*ns, tf ’j tho man himself So it is 
just the man himself, the h ^ r, the Shylock, the Bichaid, 
that Shakspere makes us for the first time acquainted w ith. 
Omit the first scene in “ Lear, ” and yet everything will 
Temnin , so the first and second scenes in the “ Merchant 
of "Venice ” Indeed it is universally true 
/ ;6 Interfusion of the lyrical — that which m its very 

essence is' poetical — not only with the dramatic, as in the 
jlays of Metastasio, where at the end of the scene comes 
he ana as the exit speech of the character, — but also in 
and through the dramatic Songs in Shakspeie are in- 
troduced as songs only, just as songs are in real life, beauti- 
fully as some of them are characteristic of the person who 
has sung or called for them, as Desdemona’s 11 111 Willow,’' and 


i 


1 “ Tho greater port, if not all of his dramas n ere, ns far os the names 

and the mam incidents are concerned, already stock plajs. All the 
J stories, at least, on which they are built, pre existed in the chronicles, 

111 ballads, or translations of contemporary or preceding English writers ” 
1 — Biographxa Literana , Satyrane’s Letters, Letter li 
iha 
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elfoswild smtches, and tlio sweet cnrolhngs in “As 
Xiiko It. 1 ' Bnt the whole of the “ Midsummer Night’s 
an** is one continued specimen of the dramatized 
al. And ohservo Low exquisitely the dramatic of 
pur}— 

“ Murry, and Tin ghd on t w itb all m> heart , 

I had rather he a kitten and cry — men /' Ac, 

a away into the lyric of Moi timer , — 

“ I nndcratand tliy looks that pretty Welsh 

Wh cli thnn poorest don n from these swelling lieatens, 

I am too perfect in,” Ac 

Henry IV Part I Act III SLcnc 1 

Tlio diameters of the dramatis persona •, like those m 
life, arc to be infen ed by tlio reader , — they are not 
to him. And it is well north remarking that Slink- 
’s characters, like thoso in real life, are very commonly 
nderstood, and almost always understood by diffeient 
•ns in different ways. The canses oie the samo in 
r case If yon take only what tlio friends of the 
icter say, yon may ho decoived, and still moie so, if 
which his enemies say , nay, oven the character bun- 
cos himself through the medium of his character, and 
ixactly ns ho is Take all together, not omitting a 
rd hint from tho clown oi the fool, and peihaps your 
cssion will ho uglit, and you may know whether you 
in fact discos eied the poet’s own idea, by all the 
•hes receiving light from it, and attesting its icality by 
•ting it 

slly, in Sliakspere the heterogeneous is united, os it is * 
itnro Ton mast not suppose a pressure or passion 
ys acting on or m tho character ; — passion in Shakspere 
at by which the individual is distinguished from others, 
bat which makes a different land of him. Shakspere 
wed the main maich of tho human affections He 

B 
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entered into no analysis of the passions or faiths ,of men,. 
Tout assured himself that such and such passions and faiths; 
were grounded in our common nature, and not mtho mere/ 
accidents of ignorance or disease This is on important 
consideration, and constitutes our Sbakspere the morning ‘ 
star, the guide and the pioneer, of true philosophy 
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SECTION n. 

ORDER OP SHAKSPERE'S PLATS 1 


^/ABIOUS attempts havo been made to arrange 
v plays of Shakspere, each according to its pnontj 


the 

priority in 

feme, by proofs derived from external documents How 
unsuccessful those have been might easily be shown, not 
only from the widely different results arrived at by men, 


1 For convenience of comparison with later Slioksperian cri tic ising 
Prof Don den's arrangement is subjoined — 

1. Frc-Shaltpcnan Group Touched by Shakspere 
Titus Andromcus 1588-90 

1 Henry VI 1590-1 

2 Early Comedy 
Ltn o’s Labour’s Lost 1590 
Comedy of Errors 1591 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 1592-3. 

Midsummer Fight's Dream . 1593-4 

3 Marlouc~ShaXspcrian Group Early History . 

2 & 3 Henry VI 1591-2 
Bichard IH 1593 

4 Early Tragedy 

Borneo and Juliet 1591 9 1596-7? 

fi Middle History 
Bichard H 1594 
Sing John* 1595 

6. Middle Comedy 
Merchant of Venice 1596 
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all deeply reised in the hlack-lolter "books, old* plays, 1 
pamphlets, manuscript records and catalogues of that fige^ 
hnt also from the fallacious and unsatisfactory nature tf * 
the facts and assumptions on tv hick. tho ovidenco rests 1st, 
that age, when tho press was chiefly occupied with con',, 
trorersial or practical divinity, — when tho law, the church, 
and the state engrossed all hononr and respectability,— :< 


1. Later History History and Comedy united. 
1 & 2 Henry IV 1607-8 
Henry V. * 1609. 


8 Later Comedy 
A Lottgh and boisterous. 
Taming of the Shrew 1 597 ? 
Merry Wires of Windsor 1598 ? 


n Joyous, refined, romantic. 
Much Ado about Nothing * 1598. 
As You Like It. 1599 
Twelfth Night: 1 GOO-1 


c Serious, darl, ironical , 

All’s Well that Ends Woll t 1601-2 ? 

Measure for Measure- 1603 

Troijlus and Cressida • 1603 ? reused 1 607 ? 

9 Middle Tragedy. 
fTuhusCmsar 1601 
Camlet 1602 

1 10 Later Tragedy 

jOthello 1604 

Lear : 1605 

Macbeth. 1606 

Antony and Cleopitra 1607, 

Conolanus: 1608 

^mon of Athens 1607-8 

i 11 Lomances. 

Pericles. 1608 
Cymbehne 1609 
impest- 1610 
Winter’s Tale- 161041. 
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when a degree of disgrace, levior gucedam infamies macula, 
was attached to the publication of poetry, and even to have 
J sported with the Muse, as a private relaxation, was sup- 
* posed to be — a venial fault, indeed, yet — something beneath 
" J the gravity of a wise man, — when the professed poets were 
so poor, that the very expenses of the press demanded the 
’ liberality of some wealthy individual, so that two-thirds of 
Spenser’s poetic works, and those most highly praised by 
Ins learned admirers and fnends, remained for many years 
in manuscript, and in manuscript perished, — when the 
amateurs of the stage were comparatively few, and there- 
fore for the greater part more or less known to each other, 
— when we know that the plays of Shakspere, both during 
and after his life, were the pioperty of the stage, and pub- 
lished by the players, doubtless according to their notions 
> of acceptability with the visitants of the theatre, — in such 
an age, and under such circumstances, can an allusion 'or 
reference to any drama or poem in the publication of a 
contemporary be received as conclusive evidence, that such 
drama or poem had at that tame been published? 1 Or, 
further, can the priority of publication itself prove anything 
, m favour of actually prior composition ? 

We are tolerably certain, indeed, that the “Venus and 
Adonis, ” and the “ Rape of Luorece,” were his two earliest 
poems, and though not printed until 1593, in the twenty- 
ninth y ear of his age, yet there can be little doubt that 
they had remained by him m manuscript many years For 
Mr Malone made it highly probable, that he had com- 

12. Fragments 
Two Noble Kinsmen 1612. 

Henry VIII 1612-13. 

Poems . 

Venns and Adorns 1 S92 9 
The Rape of Lncrece 1593-4 _ 

Sonnets 1595-1605 ? 
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menced a writer for the stage n 1591, when lie 

seven years old, and Shakspere himself assures ; 

« Venus and Adorns ” was the first heir of Jus 

Baffled, then, m the attempt to derive any satista 4j 
from outward documents, we may easily stand excuse* a 
■we turn our researches towards the internal >ew < 
furnished by the writings themselves, withno ofiherpositiTO 
data, than the known facts, that the “ Venus and Adorns , 
was printed in 1593, the “ Bape of Iracrece’; m W 
that the " Borneo and Juliet ” had appeared in 
with no other presumptions than that the poems, very 
first productions, weie wixtten many years earner, 
who believe that Shakspere could have remain 
T>i« twenty-ninth or thirtieth year without attempting poetic ^ 
composition of any kind 9 ) — and that between these an 
“Borneo and Jnhet” theie had intervened one or two 
other dramas, or the chief materials, at least, of tb®®> 
although they may very possibly liavo appeared after 
success of the “ Borneo and Juliet " and some other curcam 
stances had given the poetry an authority with the pm 

pnetors, and created a prepossession in liis favour with * 

theatrical audiences 


Classification attempted, 1802. 

Pirst Epoch. 

The London Prodigal 
Cromwell 

Henry VI , three parts, first edition 
The old King John 
Eduard HI 

1 “But if the first heir of my invention prove deformed, I shell he 
sorry it had so noble a godfather," &a — Dedication of the “Venus and 
Adonis'* to Lord Southampton — S T. C. 
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Tho old Taming of tho Shrew. 

Pericles 

All these are transition-works, Velergangsweile ; not his, 
yet of him. 

Second Epoch. 

All’s "Well That Ends Well , — hut afterwards worked 
up afresh, ( umgearbeitet ) especially Parolles. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, a sketch. 

"Romeo and Juliet first draft of it 

Third Epoch 

rises into the fall, although youthful, Shakspere * it was 
the negative period of his perfection. 

Lore’s Labour’s Lost 

Twelfth. Eight 

As You Like It 

Midsummer Eight’s Dream 

Bichard II 

Henry IV and V 

Henry VIII ; OelegenTieitsgedusht. 

Borneo and Juliet, as at present. 

Mei chant of Venice 

, Pourth Epoch. 

Much Ado about Hothmg. 

Merry Wives of Windsor , first edition. 

Henry VI ; nfawmenio 

Pifth Epoch. 

rThe period of beauty was now past ; and that of Suv&tit 
and grandeur succeeds 
' Lear 
Macbeth. 

Hamlet. 

Timon of Athens ; an after vibration of Hamlet 
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Troilns and Cressida ; Vebergang in die honie.. 

The Homan Plays ' 

King John, as at piosent 1 

Merry Wives of Windsor \ umgea ,leiiet 

Taming of the Shrew J 

Measure for Mcasuie 

Othello 

Tempest 

Winter’s Tale 

Cymbehne 


Classification attempted, 1810. 1 

Shakspcve’s eailiest dramas I take to be, 

Love’s Labour’s Lost 
All’s Well That Ends Well. 

Comedy of EVrors , 

Borneo and Juliet 

In the second class I reckon 

Midsummer Bight’s Dream t 

As Ton Like It 

Tempest® 

Twelfth Bight 

In the third, as indicating a greater energy— not merely , 
of poetry, but — of all the woild of thought, yet still with - 
Borne of the giowing poms, and the awkwardness of growth,* 
I place ■ ■ » 

Troilns and Cressida 
Cymbehne. 

Merchant of Venice 
Much Ado about Nothing 
Taming of the Shrew 


1 Coleridge lectured at the Royal Institution in 1810 
* Compare the later and improved classification of 4811-12, in Mr, 
Colliers note on the fourth Lecture of 1811-12 1 - 1 
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In the fourth, I place the plays containing the greatest 
characters , 

Macbeth 

Lear 

Hamlet' 

Othello , 

And lastly, the histone dramas, in order to be able to 
show my reasons for rejecting some whole plays, and very 
many scenes in others 


Glassification attempted , 1819 

f 

,1 tlnhk Shakspere’s earliest dramatic attempt — perhaps 
> even pnor in conception to the “ Venus and Adorns,*’ and 
planned before be left Stratford — was “ Lore's Labour's 
Lost ” Shortly afterwards I suppose “ Pericles ” ( and 
certam scenes in “ Jeronymo ” to have been produced and 
m the same epoch, I place the “Winter’s Tale'* and 
** Oymheline,” differing from the “ Pencles ’* by the entire 
nfaainento of it, when Shakspere’s celebrity as poet, and 
his interest, no less than his influence as manager, enabled 
him to bnng forward the laid by labours of his youth 
The 'example of “Titus Andromcus,” which, as well as 
“Jeronymo,” was most popular in Shakspere’s first epoch, 
had led the young dramatist to the lawless mixture of 
dates and manners In this same epoch I should place 
the “ Comedy of Eirors,” remarkable as being the only 
specimen of poetical farce in oar language, that is, in- 
tentionally such ; so that all the distinct kinds of diama, 

, which might be educed a priori) hare their representatives 
in Shakspere’s works' I say intentionally such , for many 
of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays, and the greater part of 
Ben Jonson’s comedies, are farce-plots I add “ All's Well 
that Ends Well,” originally intended as the counterpart of 


t 
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“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “Taming of tlie Shrew,” “Mia- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “Mach Ado About Nothing,” 
and “ Borneo and Juhet " 


Second Epoch. 


Richard II 
Ring John 

Hemy YI — nfacmento only. 
Richard III 


play. 


Third Epoch. 

Hemy IY. 

Henry Y 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Henry VIII, — a sort of historical masque, or, show 


Bom tli Epooh * 

gives all the graces and facilities of a genius in foil *’ 
possession and habitual exercise of power, and peculiarly 
of the feminine, the lady's character — 

Tempest 
As You Like It 
Merchant of Yemce 
Twelfth Night 

and, finally, at its very point of culmination,— 

Lear 

Hamlet 

Macbeth. 

Othello 

Last Epoch, 

wnen the energies of intellect in the cycle of genius were, 
though in a nch and more potentiated form, becoming 
predominant over passion and creative self-manifestation 
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Measure for Measure 
Timon of Athens. 

Conolanus. 

Julius Cesar 
Antony and Cleopataa. 

Troilus and Cressida 


Merciful, wonder-making Heaven 1 what a man was this 
Shakspere 1 Myriad-minded, indeed, he was 1 
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SECTION III. 

NOTES ON SHAKSPERE'S PLATS FROM 
ENGLISH HISTORT. 


'T’HE fust form of pootiy is the epic, the essence of which 
may be stated as the successive in events and charac- 
ters This must bo distinguished from narration, m which 
there must always bo a narrator, from whom the objects 
represented receive a colouring and a manner; — whereas 
m the epic, as m the so-called poems of Homer, the whole 
is completolv objective, and the representation is a puro 
reflection The nest form into which poetry passed was 
the dramatic — both forms having a common basis with a 
certain diffeience, and that diffeience not consisting in the 
dialogue alone Both aro founded on the 1 elation of 
providence to the human will, and this i elation is the 
universal element, expressed under different points of 
view according to the difference of religions, and the moral 
and intellectual cultivation of different nations. La tho 
epic poem fate is lepresented as ovei ruling the will, and 
making it instrumental to tho accomplishment of ib 


— — — A M -tXtitro ftovfJi • 

In the drama, the will is exhibited as struggling with fete, 
a great and beautiful instance and illustration of wlucb is 
the Prometheus of -ffischylus; and tho deepest offecUs 
produced, when the fate is represented as a higher and 
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, intelligent ‘will, and the opposition o£ the individual as 
springing from a defect 

In order that a drama may he piopeily historical, it is 
necessary that it should be the history of the people to 
whom it is addressed Injtheucomposition; care-must- be 
t aken that theie.appear.jio* dramatio.improjbabjhty, a s th e_ 
' reality is taken for granted^ It must, likewiseJbe-p qefacn.1. - 
— ^hat'only,' I mean", must be taken which is the permanent 
in our nature, which is common, and therefore deeply in- 
teresting to all ages The events themselves are im- 
material, otherwise than as the clothing and manifestation 
of the spirit that is working within In this mode, the 
unity resulting fiom succession is destroyed, but is supphod 
by a unity of a higher order, which connects the events by 
refeience to the workers, gives a reason for them in the 
motives, and presents men m their causative chaiaoter 
It takes, therefore, that port of real histoiy which is the 
least known, and infuses a principle of life and organiza- 
tion into the naked facts, and makes them all the frame- 
work of an animated whole 

In my happier days, while I had yet hope and onward- 
Jookmg thoughts, I planned an historical drama of King 
Stephen, m the manner of Shakspere Indeed it would be 
desirable that some man of dramatic genius should drama- 
tize all those omitted by Shakspere, as far down as Henry 
VII Perkin Warbeck would make a most interesting 
'drama A few scenes of Marlowe’s Edward II might he 
preserved. After Hemy VIH , the events are too well 
and distinctly known, to he, without plump lnverisimihtude, 
crowded together m one night’s exhibition Whereas, the 
history of our ancient kings — the events of their reigns, I 
mean, — are like stars in the sky ; — whatever the real inter- 
spaces tuay he, and however great) they seem close to each 
other The stars — the events— strike ns and remain m 
our eye, little modified by <ihe difference of dates. An 
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liistonc diatna is, ilicrofore, ft collection of ovents^boftowsfi" 
from Visioiy, but connected together in jespect of cause 
and time, poetically end by dramatic fiction It would be 
a line national ensiom to net such a senes of dramaliodns* ; 
tones in orderly succession, in the yearly Chnstmas boh* 
days, and conld not bnt tend to counteract that mock 
cosmopolitism, which under a posilivo term 1 sally implies 
nothing hut a negation of, or indifference to, the particular 
love of our country By its nationality mnst every nation - 
relam its independence , — I mean a nationality quoad the 
nation Better thus, — nationality m each individual, 
quoad his countrr, is equal to the sonso of individual 
quoad liunsclf, bat himself as subsensnons, and central 
Patriotism is cqnal to the sense of individuality reflected 
from every othei individual. There mny come a higher 
virtue m both — just cosmopolitism But this latter is not 
possible but by antccedcnco of tho former. 

Shakspere has included tho most important part of nine' 
reigns m his historical dramas — namely — Emg John,--" 
Richard II — Henry IV (two) — Henry V — Henry VI* 
(three) including Edward V /—-and Henry VIII m all 
ten plays There remain, therefore, to be done, with excep- 
tion of a single sceno or two that shonld bo adopted fro® 
Mailowe — eleven reigns— -of whioli tbo first two appear the 
only unpromising subjects , — and those two dramas must 
be formed wholly or mainly of invented private stones, 
which, however, conld not have happened except in con* 
sequence of the events and measures of these reigns, and 
which shonld fmmsh oppoitunity both of exhibiting the 
manners and oppressions of tho times, and of narrating 
dramatically the great events,— if possible— tho ■ death of 
the two sovereigns, at least of the latter, should bo made to 
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have some influence on tie finale of the story All the 
rest me glorious subjects; especially Henry I (being 
tlie struggle between the men of arms and of letters, m 
the persons of Henry and Beeket,) Stephen, Richaid I , 
Edward 31 , and Henry YU 
/ 

King John. 

Acti so 1. 

Hast. James Gurney, wilt thou gi\e us leave awhile ? 

Gur Good leav e, good Philip 1 
Hast Philip 9 sparrow • James, &c 

Theobald adopts Warburton’s conjecture of “ spare me ” 

0 true Warburton 1 and the saneta simplieitas of honest 
dull Theobald’s faith in him ' Nothing can be more lively 
or characteristic than “ Philip ? Sparrow 1 ” Had War- 
bnrton read old Skelton’s “ Philip Sparrow,’’ an exquisite 
and onginal poem, and, no doubt, popular m Shakspeie’s 
time, even Waiburton wonld scarcely have made so deep a 
plunge into the bathetic as to have deathified “spariow" 
into “spare me • ” 

Act in sc 2 Speech of Faulconbndge — 

“ Non, by my life, this day grows wondrous hot, 

Some airy devil hovers m the sky, &.c ’ 

Theobald adopts Warburton’s conjecture of “fiery ” 

1 prefer the old text , the word “ deni ” implies “ fiery ” 
You need only read the hne, laying a full and sbiong 
emphasis on “ deni,” to perceive the uselessness and taste- 
lessness of Warburton’jjF alteration. 

, Richard H 

' I have stated that the transitional link between the epic 
/poem and the drama is the histone drama; that m the 

* “Por an instance of Shohspere’s power in minimis, I generally quote 
James Gurney’s character in * King John ’ How individual and 
comical he is with the four words allowed to his dramatic life! ” — Table 
Tall. March 12, 1827, 
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opio poem a pro-announced fate gradually adjusts and 
employs tlio Trill and the events as its instruments, whilst 
tlie drama, on tlio other hand, places fate and wjll in 
opposition to each other, and is then most perfect, when the 
victory of into is obtained in conscqncnco of impel foctima 
in tho opposing mil, so ns to leave a final impression that 
the fato itself is lmt a higher nnd a moro intelligent mil 
From the length of tho speeches, nnd the’ circumstance 
that, with ono exception, tho e\cnts me all historical, find 
presented m their results, not produced by acts seenby, er 
taking plnco before, tho audience, this tragedy is >Q suited 
to our present largo theatres B ut in itself, 'and forth® 
closet, 1 1 feel no hesitation m placing it ns tlio first and 
most admirable of all Shnkspcro’s purely historical plays 
For tho two parts of “ Henry IV form a species of them- 
selves, which may ho named tho mured drama. Tho dfe*, 
tmction does not depend on tho moro quantity of historical 
events in tho play compared with tho fictions, for there is 
as much history m " Mncboth "nsm" Richard,’’ bnt in 
ttte relation of the lustoiy to tho plot In tho purely his-c 
toncal plays, the history forms tho plot * in the mixed, -it 
directs it; in tho rest, as « Macbeth,” “ Hamlet,” “ Cyui: 
beline, “Leai,” it subseivcs it Rut, however nnsuited 
to the stage this drama may bo, Godfoibid that even there 
it should foil dead on the hearts of jacobimzed Englishmen I 
Then, indeed, we might say— prccfmif gloria mundifjpc* 
tne spirit of patriotic rcmmiscenco is the nll-permcating 
son o tins noble work It is, perhaps, tbo most purely, 
historical of Shakspere’s dramas Theie arc not in it, as 
m the others, characters introduced merely for tho purpose 
xn ^ m d'uahty and realness, as in tho 

°lu ? enry 17 ■ ” * presenting, as it were, our 
very selves Shaksp_ere avails himself of tweiy opportunity 

* See Note from GiHmon, Section I,p 239 
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to^effect.tho great object of the histone drama, that, 
namely, of familiarizing the people ,to the gieat names of 
their country, and theieby of exciting a steady patriotism, 
a love of just liberty, and a respeot for all those fundamental 

institutions of sooial life, which bind men together . — 

„ » 

** This royal throne of kings, this scoptor’d isle. 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi.parndisq, 

This fortress, built by nature for herself. 

Against infection, and the hand of war , 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set m the sih er sea, 

Which senes it in the offico of a vail, 

Or as a moat defensne to a house. 

Against the emy of less happier lands , 

This blessed plot, this earth, tins realm, this England, 

Thus rraxsA, tssssARg wwr.'a elC kvwgfr, 

rear’d by their breed, and famous by their birth,” &o. 

Add tbe famous passage in King Jolrn — 

*• This England neaer did, nor e\er shall. 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound itself 
Now these her princes are come home again. 

Come the three corners of the world m arms. 

And we shall shock them nought shall make us rue, 
t If England to itself do rest but true " 

, And.it certainly seems that Shakspere’s historic dramas 
produced a very deep effect on tbe minds of the English 
people, and m earlier times they were familiar even to the 
1 least informed of all ranks, according to the relation of 
’ JEhshap jDorbett Marlborough, we know, was uot ashamed 
to confess that his principal ^ acquaintance with English 
history was derived from them , and I believe that a large 
part of the information as’ to our old names and achieve- 
ments even, now abroad is due, directly or indirectly, to 
Shakspere 

Admirable ib the judgment with which Shakspere always 

.. n _ *■ 
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in tho first scenes prepares, yet how* naturally, and 
wl»<it concealment of art, for tho catnsiiophe ^0bscrY£+; 
Jiow lie hero presents the ge'*m of nil the after events m* 
Richard's insincerity, partiality) nibH Miriness, and f event-' 
ism, and iu the proud, temprstnou**, tejnpcTOmenfofJuir 1 
barons. In the veiy beginning, also, is displaced that!: 
fcataic in Richard** chancier, winch is never forgotten t 
thronghont the plnv— -lu« attention to decorum, npd high , 6 
feeling of the kingly dignity. These anticipations show? 
■with wlmt judgment ShnUpore wrote, and illustrate h«-^ 
caro to connect the pist and future, and unify them with 
tlio pic-cnt In forecast and lomtnuwnci* •? 

It is interesting to a critical etr to eomjmro the six/ 
opening lines of the plaj — , 4 

“ 01<1 John of Gannt, time-bonour’d I>incfi*t< i r, v 1 

Ilnttthou, according to thy oath ard band,” Ac. * * , 

oach dosing at tho tenth s\ liable, with the ihythmless metro * 
of tho verse m “ Henry VI ” and “ Titus Andronicus,” ia <<, 
order that tho difference, indeed, tlio heterogeneity, of the , 
two may bo felt cham in simxlliv'i* jinma tupvrficu. Bert r „ 
tho weight of tho single words supplies nil tho relief •? 
afforded by mtorcurrent \cr«e, wlulo the a, hole represents ^ 
tho mood And compnrc tho apparently defective metre. 

of Bolmgbroke's first line, — * > ' r * 

*' Many \ care of hrppy days lefall— * ’ ' j 

with Piospero's, « > 


Twelve years since, Miranda ' twelve years since—? - ‘ '■ 
The actor Bhould supply tho time by emphasis, and pauetj; 

on the first syllable of each of these Verses. . '* 

Aot i sc 1. Bohnghroke’s speech • , 

"First, (heaven bo the record to mj speech I) 

“ 11,0 doiotion of a subject's lose,” &c 

I remember m the Sophoclcau drama 'no more striking^ 
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example of tho ri> rrpirro v ual trtftvbv than tins speecli ; and 
the ihymes in the last six lines well expiess the precon* 
certedncss of Bolragbroke’s scheme, so beautifully con* 
trasted with ‘the 'vehemence and sincere irritation of 
Mowbiay 

lb. Bolmgbroke’s speech — 

“ Which blood, like sacrificing Abel's, cries 
Even from the tongueless caserns of the earth. 

To me, for justice and rough chastisement ” 

Hote the Barov of this “ to me,” which is evidently felt 
by Bichaid — 

" How high a pitch his resolution soars ’ " 
and the affected depreciation afterwaids — 

“ As he is but my father's brother's son ” 

lb Mowbray’s speech * — 

“ In haste thereof, most heartily I pray 
Your highness to assign our trial day ” 

The occasional intersporsion of rhymes, and the more 
frequent winding np of a speech therewith — what pnrpose 
was this designed to answer ? In the earnest drama, I 
mean Deliberateness P An attempt, as m Mowbray, to 
collect himself and be cool at the close ? — I can see that in 
the following speeches the rhyme answers the end of the 
Greek chorus, and distinguishes the general tin tbs from 
the passions of the dialogue, hat this does not exactly 
justify the practice , 1 which is unfrequent in proportion to 
the excellence of Shakspere’s plays One thing, however, 
is to he observed, — that the speakers are histonoal, known, 
and so far formal, characters, and their reality is already a 
fact This should be borne m mind The whole of this 

1 Lope de Vega, in hw ** New, Art of Play-Writing ” [Arte nuevo dc 
hater comediat, 1609), lays it down as a rule, that an actor should always 
leave the stage w ith a pointed obsei \ at ion or a couplet. 
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scene of the quarrel between Mowbray and Bobnghrolce,. 
seems mtrodneed for the purpose of showing by anticipation." 
the characters of Richard and Bolmgbroko. In the latter 
theie is observable a decorous and courtly checking of lus< 
anger in subsomence to a predetermined plan, especially in , 
his calm speech after receiving sentence of banishment,' 
compared with Mowbray’s unaffected lamentation IntM 
one, all is ambitious hope of something yet to come, mfhe 
other it is desolation and a looking backward of the heart, / 
lb sc. 2. 

“ Gaunt Heaven’s is the quarrel, for heavens substitute, , 

His deputy anointed m liis ngbt. 

Hath caused Ins death ■ the which, if wrongfully, ' 

Let heaven revenge , for I may never lift 
An angry arm against Ins minister ’ 

Without the hollow exti avngance of Beaumont - and ’ 
Fletcher’s ultra-royalism, bow carefully does Shakspere 
acknowledge and reverence the eternal distinction between J 
the mere mdividual, and the symbolic or representative, on ‘ ‘ 
which all gemal law, no less than patriotism, depends 
The whole of this second scene commences, and ’is antio**, 
pative of, the tono and chaiacter of the play at large 
lb so 3. In. none of Shakspere’s fictitious dramas, or 
m those founded on a history as unknown to 1 his auditors; 
generally as fiction, is this violent rupture of the succession of 
time found : a proof, I think, that tho pure histone drama, 
like “ Richard 33.” and “ King John,” had its own laws 
lb. Mowbray’s speech — <, 


“ A dearer merit 1 

H ave I deserved at your highness’ hand” * 
l Glossary. To merit is used by Chapman in the sense d 

“ Jung will merit it with gifts ” 

* Bead « hands.” ^ “* 
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0, the instinctive propriety of Shakspere m the choice of 
yrordsi 

lb. Biehard's speech t 

** Nor never by advised purpose meet. 

To plot, contrive, or compTot any ill, 

'Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our land ** 

Already the selfish weakness of Bichard’s character 
opens. Nothing will such minds so teadily embrace, as 
indirect wavs softened down to their guasi-consciences by 
policy, 'expedience, &c 

lb. ^fowbrny’s speech * — 

. AU the world's my way * 

“ The world was all before him ” 1 — Milt. 

Ib. 

*' Bo 1 mg How long a tune lies m one little word ' 

Tour lagging winters, and four wanton springs, 

End in a word such is the breath of kings ” 

x 

Admirable anticipation 1 

_ Jb so ,4 This is a striking conclusion of a first not,— 
letting tho reader into the secret , — having before impressed 
ns with tho dignified and kingly manneis of Bichard, yet 
by well managed anticipations leading us on to the fnll 
gratification of pleasure in onr own penetration In this 
scene a new light is thrown on Bichard’s character Until 
now he has appeared in all the beauty of royalty ? but here, 
as soon as ho is loft to himself, the inherent weakness of 
Ins cbaiacter is immediately shown, tit is a, weakness, 
however, of p. peculiar kind, not arising from^wanfc of per-^ 
Bonal courage, or any specific 'defect of faculty, but rather 
an intellectual feminineness, whichfeels a necessity o£ ever 
leaning onjthe breast of others,' and of Teolmmg on those 

1 Tho reference is borrowed from Johnson, and misquoted. 

“ The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest ” — Paradise Lost , mi 646 
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who aro all the while known to he inferiors To this mast' 
be attributed as its consequences all Bichard's vices, "bty. 
tendency to concealment, and his cunning, tho whole opera* 
tion of which is directed to the getting ud of present^ 
difficulties Richard is nbt meant to be a debauchee. 
we see in him that sophistry which is "common to man, hf 
which we can deceivo our own hearts, and at one and’f'ho , 
some time apologize for, and yet commit, the error" Shak- 
spere has represented this character in "a 1 very peculiar/ 
manner. He has not made him amiable with ccranfer-j 
balancing faults, bnt has openly and broadly drawn' those, 
faults without reserve, relying ouRiohard's disproportionate > 
sufferings and gradually emergent good qualities" for out' 
sympathy , and this was possiblo, because his 'faults are" 
,not positive vices, but spnng entirely fiom defect of 
character. , - ' -- 

Actii sc 1 


" X •® 1C ^ Can sick men piny so mcoly nith their names ?“* * ’ * 

Xes * on a death-bed there is a feeling which may make 
all things appear but as puus and equivocations And a* 
passion there is that carries off its own excess by plays on 
words as naturally, and, therefore, as appropuately <}o. 
drama, as by gesticulations, looks, or tones This belongs 
to human nature as such, independently of associations and 
habite from any particular rank of life or mode of employ- 

Macbet^s— m COn8IB ^ ^^kspeio’s vulgarisms, as in 


1 , j t >■'1 

/ ‘ ,Tho *** dwnn 11160 thon cream-faced loon I i Sc c. ,, ! 

This is (to equivocate on Dante’s words) in truth the nbhlc 
figure Ooguenza Indeed it is profoundly true that them 
i a na , an almost irresistible, tendency in the mind,’ 
mcr e Z!S merS6d m Btr ° ng feelm & to connect that feel- 

SITS Z* 7 l' Bht &nd *** wo ’** d °*P<*W if 

there he opposite, and the words addressed to it are*. 


’ u. * 
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nay ttoj repugnant to the feeling itself, as here in the 
instance of Richard’s unkind language . 

“ Miser; makes sport to mock itself” 

Ho doubt, something of Sliakspere’s punning must be 
attributed to his age, in which direct and formal combats 
of wit were a favounte pastime of the courtly and accom- 
plished It -was an ago more favourable, upon the whole, 
to vigour of intellect than the present, m which a dread of 
being thought pedantic dispirits and flattens the eneigies 
of ongmal minds But independently of this, I have no 
hesitation m saying that a pun, if it be congruous with the 
feeling of the scene, is not only allowable m the dramatic 
dialogue, but oftentimes one of the most effectual intensiyes 
of passion < 

lb. ■ 

« 

"K. Rich Right ; yon say true as Hereford's lore, so his , 

As theirs, so mine , and all be as it is ” 

The depth of this, compared with the first scene 
, , “ Hon high a pitch,” &c. 

Theie is scaicfely anything m Shakspere m its degree, 
imoie admiiahly drawn than Yoik’s- character ; — his reh- 
igions loyalty struggling with a deep grief and indignation 
'at the king’s follies , his adherence to his ward and faith, 
onco, given in spite of all, even the most natural, feelings. 
Yon see in him the weakness of old age, and the over- 
) whelmingness of circumstances, for a time surmounting 
his sense of duty, — the junction of both exhibited in Ins 
j boldness m words' and feebleness m immediate act , and 
J then again his effort to retrieve himself m abstract loyalty, 
even at the heavy pnee of the loss of his son This species 
of accidental and adventitious weakness is brought into 
\parallel jnttuRi phard ’s continually increasing energy of 
thought, and as constahtTydiminishffig'power of acting; — 
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jmd thus it is Richard that breathes a harmony and a re- 
lation into all the characters of the play. 
lb sc. 2. 


“ Queen To please tho king I did ; to pleaso myself 
I cannot do it , yet I know no causo 
Why I should welcome sack n guest as grief, 

Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Richard : yet ngain, methmks. 

Some unborn sorrow , npe in sorrow’s womb, 

Is coming toward me , and my inward soul 
With nothing trembles at something it grimes, 

More than with parting from my lord the king * 

It ls^clear that Shalcspere n over^meaBt^to OKJprfiseul / 
Richard as a vnlgarRebaucheef hufc-a.jnan with a wanton* 
ness of spirit in external show, a fominmo ^rIcn3ism,^an^ 
intensity of woman-liko lore of those 'immediately about- 
lum, and a mistaking of tho delight of being loved byhia, 
for a love of him And mark in this scene Sbakispene’a 
gentleness in tonclnng^the tender superstitions, Jhaicch®. 
incognita! of presentiments, m the human mind * and how 
sharp a line of distinction he commonly draws between 
these obseme forecastings of general experience 'in each . 
individual, and the vulgar errors of mere tradition. Indeed, 
it may he taken once for all os the truth, that Shakspere, in 
^absolute universality of his genius) always reverences ; 
wa ever arises out of our moral nature j he never profanes • 
a contemptuous reasoning away oF-3i? 
genmne^and , general, however 'unaccountable, feeUngipf 

The amiable part of Richard’s character is brought full 
upon us by his queen’s few word*— ' ' 


• • bo sweet a guest 
As my sweet Rickard,—.” 


— ■ oneeu JKlCUOrd 

of^^Mnh^'^i C i arefQ ^ y .S^own ^ him an intense 1 
- .. . ooatry, well knowing how'that feeling would,": 
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pure historic drama, redeem him in the hearts of the 
audience. Yet even m this lore there is something feminine 
and personal : — 

“ Dear earth, I do salute thee with ray hand,— 

/Asa long parted mother with her child 
f Plays fondly with her tears, and smiles in meeting; 

{ So weeping, smiling greet I thee, my earth, 

* And do thee favour 1 * with my roj al hands ” 

"With this is combined & constant overflow of emotions from 
a total incapability of controlling them, and thence a waste 
of that energy, which shonld have been reserved for actions, 
in the passion and effort of mere resolves and menaces 
The consequence is moral exhaustion, and rapid alternations 
of unmanly despair and ungrounded hope, — every feelmg 
being abandoned for its direct opposite npon the pressure of 
external accident t_And yet when Richard’s inward weak* 
ness appears to seek refuge in his despair, and his ex- 
haustion counterfeits repose, the old habit of kingliness, 
the effect of flatterers from his infancy, is ever and anon 
producing in him a sort of woidy courage which only] 
serves to betray more clearly his internal impotence The 
second and third scenes of the third act combine and 
illustrate all this — S 

"Avmaie. He means, my lord, that «e are too remiss; 

Whilst Bohngbroke, through our security. 

Grows strong and great, in substance, and m friends 
K Etch Discomfortable cousin ' hnowst thou not. 

That when tbe searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind (he globe, and 3 lights the lower world, 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen, 


1 So, 1st Pol 1623. Tbe Globe Edition reads "favours” 

* Por “ and ” read “ that.” Retain " bloody ; ” though later editions 

read * boldlj,” and the Globe Edition adopts it Tbe 1st Polio has 
* that" and “bloody ’ It is right If the passage is read with strong 
emphasis on that, lower, and hen, it will become plain. 
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In murders and In outmge, bloody here; 

But when, from under thi* terrestrial ball, 
lie fire 1 ! the proud top* of tho eastern pine's, 

And darts lib light through mrry guilty hole. 

Then murders, treasons, nnfl detested Sins, 

The cloak of night lining pluckt from off their bit kfi, 
Stand bare and naked, inunbling at tbem*eln»? 
bo when this thief, this tr utor, BuluigbroVc/'&c. 
***** 

“ sUmirlc W licro is tho Duke mj fntlicr with It is power? 

K Inch >o matter where, of comfort no man speak x 
Lot's talk of grates, of norm*, and epitaphs. 

Make dust our paper, and with min} eyes 
Write Birrow on tho bosom of the earth,” &c. 
***** 

** Aumcrlf M} father hath a power, enquire of him , 

And learn to make a bod} of a limb, 

■ST Rich Thou dud st me well . proud BoHngbroko, I come, 

To dianga blow* with thco for our day of doom. 

This ague fit of fear is in cr-bbvrn j 
An cas} task it is to win our own.*’ 

* * * » • 

“Scroop Your unde York hath 1 joined with Bolirgbroke ■— * 

4 * • * * 

** ^ Rich Thou hast said enough 

Bcshrcw thee, cousin which didst lend me forth 
Of tint sweet waj I was in to dc«patr * i 

What say you now ’ what comfort hare wo now ? 

By henien, 1 11 hate him csorlustingly, 

That bids me be of comfort any more.” 
***** 

Aefcju sc 3 Bohngbiohe's speech: — 

“ Koble loid,* 

Go to the rude ribs of that ancient castle," SLo. ’ 

Ohaerre the fine straggle of a haughty sense of potter and 

ambition m BolrnghrSko" with tho necessity for" 'tUssium* 

lation , * ? ^ ~.*~.*m* 

*** M*. - 

1 Bead *• is " 

* So 1st Fol Globe Ed , “lords » 
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lb sc 4. See here the still and judgment of onr poet’, 

_ in giving reality and individual life, by the mtrodnction * 
^ of “accidents in his lnstono plays, and tbeieby making them | 
dramas, and not liistones « How beautiful an islet of 
repose- 1 * melancholy repose, indeed — is this scone with the \ 
Gardener and lus Son ant And how truly affecting” and , 
realizing” is the incident of the vei'y horseBarbary, m the 1 
scene withTho Groom m the last act ' ~ *” 

“ u Grom . 1 nos a poor groom of tliy stable, lung, 

“When thou wert King, who, travelling towards Torlr, 

W ith much rdo, at length have gotten lcne 
To look upon my sometime master’s fake * 

O, hem it yearn d my heart, when I beheld. 

In London streets, that coronation day. 

When Bolmgbroko rode on roan Barbary * 

That liorso, that thoa so often hast bestrid , 

That hor*o, that 1 so carefully have dress'd 1 
JET liich Bode he on Barbary ? ” 

Bolingbroke’s character, m general, is_ an instance how 
Slinkspcnf makes one play mtioductoiy to another,. for it 
is evidently a piepnration for Henry IV ,” as Gloster m- 
thb third part of “ Homy VI ” is for “ Bichard IH” 

X would onco more lemark upon the exalted idea of the 

* 9 a* < I 

only.truo loyalty developed in this noble and impressive 1 
"playv We “haro neither the rants of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, nor the sneers of Massmgei , — the vast importance 
'"iff the personal character of the" sovereign is distinctly 
‘enounced, whilst, at the some time, the genuine' sanctity < 
which surrounds him is attributed to, and grounded on, 
the “position in which he stands as the convergence and 
exponent of the life and powei of the state 

The great end of . the body politic appears to be to - 

1 The 1st Fol has — 

“ To look upon my (sometimes Boy all) masters face ” 

Doubtless, the Groom said** royal,” and some critic substituted "some- 
times royal.” The Globe Edition retains the alteration, omitting the 
brackets , 
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Immunize, find assist in the progrcssivenc'w of, the animal 
man ; — but tlie problem is ao complicated with contingencies 
as to render it nearly impossible to lay down rnles for, the 
formation of a state j And should wo, bo able to form.A 
system -of government, winch should so balancoits different 
powers as to form a check upon each, and bo continually 
remedy and collect itself, it wonid, nevertheless, defeat its 
own aim; — for man is destined to lie guided l»y higher 
, principles, by uimersal views, which can nover be fulfilled 
in this state of osistcnce, — by a spirit of progressiveness 
which can never be accomplished, for then it would cease- 
to be* Plato’s Republic is like Bunyan's Town of Man- 
Soul, — a description of nn individual, all of whose faculties 
are in thou proper snboidmation and inter-dcpeudence; 
and tins it is assumed mnj bo tbe prototype of the state as 
one great individual l But thcio is this sophism, in it, that 
it is foigotten that the human faculties, indeed, lire parts , 
and not separate things, tm t.ihnt } on could never get. 
chiefs who weie wholly reason, ministers who were wholly 
understanding, soldiers all wrath, labourers all concupis- 
cence, and so on tluough the rest Bach of theso partakes 
of, and interferes with, all tlio others 


Henry 17 Part L 
Act i sc 1. Ring Henry’s speech • 

c?«“l ore tho th,ret -' Pnlrancc of this soil 
&haU daub her lips w iih hor own children's blood * 

A most obscure passage but I think Theobald’s interpro- 
on ng t, namely, that *' tlurstjr entrance” means tbe 
V 7 P^^ibty, or bibulous drought, of the soil The 
obscurity of this passage is of the Shakspenan sort 

w * In tlas > first introduction of Falstaff, 

so Zt wh 8 C Tf onsnesa and tto ateBtiondity of Ins wit, 
en i oes not flow of its own accord, its absence 

9 v 
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is felt, and an effort visibly made to recall it Hote als o 
throughout how Palstaff’s pnde is gratified in the power of 
influencing a prince of the blood, the heir apparent, by 
means of it. Hence his dislike to Prince John of Lancaster , 
and his mortification when he finds his wit fail on him . — 

*' P. John Fare you -well, Falstaff; I, m my condition, 

' Shall better speak of yon than you deserve 

Fal I would yon had hut the wit ; ’to ere better than yonr dukedom 
— Good faith, tins same young sober-blooded boy doth not lore mo , — 
nor a man cannot make him langb ” 

Act n. sc 1 Second Comer’s speech — 

. hreedb fleas like a loach ” 1 

Perhaps it is a misprint, or a provincial pronunciation, 
for “leach,” that is, blood-suckers Had it been gnats, 
instead of fleas, there might have been some sense, thongb 
small probability, m Warbnrton’s suggestion of the Scottish 
“loch ” Possibly “loach,” or “ latch,” may be some lost 
word for dovecote, or poultry-lodge, notorious for breeding 
fleas In Stevens’s or my reading, it should properly be 
“loaches,” or “ leeches,” in the plural , except that I think 
I have heard anglers speak of trouts like a salmon 

Act in bc 1 

« Glcnd Fay, if you melt, then will she run mad ” 

This “nay” so to he dwelt on in speaking, as to be 
equivalent to a dissyllable — o , is characteristic of the 

solemn Glendower • but the imperfect line — 

* 

“ She bids you 

Upon 9 the wanton rushes lay you down, ’ See. 
is one of those fine hair-strokeB of exquisite judgment 

1 “ Loach A small fish” “It seems as reasonable to suppose the 
loach infested with fleas os the tench, which may be meant in a pre- 
ceding speech Fared Glossary , <J v. 

9 Bead “ on.” Fol 1623 
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peculiar to Snakspere r — thus detaching the lady’s speech;* 
and giving it the individuality and enkreness of a little < 
poem, while he draws attention to it 


Henry XT’. Part U 

Actn sc 2 


* P Her Sup any women with him * 

Pagt Stone, my lord, but old mistre&s Quickly, and mistress Doll 
Tear-sheet." - ' 

* * * * ■* i * 

“P -Bin Tuis Doll Tear-sheet should be some road *’ , 


I am sometimes disposed to think that this respectable 
young lady s name is a rery old corruption for Tear-street” 
— street-walker, terere stratam ( viarn ). Does not tLe 
Prince’s question rather show this 9 — 

i 

‘‘This Doll Tear-street should be some road?" 


Act hi sc 1 King Heniy’s speech • 


** Then, happy lore, he down ; 
Uneasy lies the head that n ears a crown * 


I know no argument by which to persuade any one to lie, 
opinion or rather of my feeling but yet X cannot 
help feeling that “ Happy low-lie-down 1 ” is either 'a plo- 
ver ial expression, or the burthen of some old song, and 
means. Happy the jnan, who lays himself down on his 
straw bed or chaff pallet on the ground or floor * ** 

Ih sc - Shallow’s speech *■ 


“Bah tdh tab, would >a say, bounce, ^oa’d’a say,; 

mat Beaumont and Fletcher have more thon'once heea 
E'TS •**« 8»*» matter, cannot, I fear, be 
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chargeable with any fault, it is with plagiarism, not with 
sarcasm 

4 

Henry V 

Act i sc 2 "Westmoreland’s speech • — 

“’They know your grace bath cause, and means, and might. 

So hath your highness, neier lung of En gland 
Had nobles nchei,” &c 

Does ** grace” mean the king’s own peculiar domains 
and legal revenue, and “ highness ” his feudal rights m the 
military service of his nobles ? — I have sometimes thought 
it possible that the words “ grace ” and “ cause ” may have 
been transposed in the copy mg or printing , — 

"They know your cause hath grace," &c 

"What Theobald meant, I cannot guess To me bis pointing 

makes the passage still more obscure Perhaps the lines 

ought to be recited dramatically thus — 

« 

" They know your Groce hath cause, and means, and might — 

So hath your Highness — never King of England 
Had. nobles richer, ’ &c 

He breaks off from the grammar and natural order 
from earnestness, and. m older to give the meaning more 
passionately 

lb. . Exeter’s speech — 

" Yet that is but a crasVd necessity * 

Perhaps it may be “ crash ” for “ crass ” from crassus 
clumsy , or it may be “ curt,” defective, imperfect any- 
thing would be better than "Warburton’s " ’sens’d,” which 
honest Theobald, of course, adopts By the bye, it seems 
dear to me that this speech of Exeter’s properly belongs to 
Canterbury, and was altered by the aotois for convenience 
Act iv sc 3 K Henry’s speech - — 
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** We would not dte ut that man's company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us." 

Should it not ho “ live " m tho first lino ? 

Ib sc 5 . 

“ Const Odiablel 

Orl 0 seigneur • le jour at perdu, tout est perdu t 
Dan. Mart de ma vie l all is confounded, all! 

Reproach and everlasting shame 

Sit mocking in our plumes 1 — 0 meschante fortune > > 

Do not run away 1” ’ , 

Ludicrous as these introductory scraps of French apponr, 
so instantly followed by good, nervous mother-Fnglisb, jot 
they are judicious, and pi odaco the impression which Sbak* 
spere intended, — a sudden feeling struck at once' on tho 
ears, as well as the eyes, of the audience, that “ here come 
the French, the baffled French braggards * ’’-—And' this 
will appear still more judicious, when we reflect on tho 
scanty apparatus of distinguishing dresses in Shaksporo's 
tuing-room 


Henry VI. Parti. 

Acti sc 1 Bedford’s speech — 

'A®™ 8 110 tho hca 'ens with block, yield day to nightl’ 

Comets, importing change of times and states, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 

And with them scourge tho bad revolting stars 

c ^*r nt ° d Unt0 death J 
■p.^7 the fif ^> too famous to live long! 

England ne'er lost a king of so much north • 

even^frnrrf snf or ^ lree passages m blank verso, 

Lost.” or “ 3 a ^ s P ere s earliest dramas, as « Love’s Labour’s 

wav this stmwT 160 Jabet , ” and then read in the same 
way this speech, with especial attentum to the metre , and 

1 Read “ 
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if yon do not feel tho impossibility of the latter having been 
written by Shnkspere, 1 all I daie suggest is, that yon may 
have ears, — for so has another animal, — bat an ear you 
cannot have, mejndice 


* Exchard III 

Tins play should be contrasted with “ Richai d II ” Pride 
of intellect is tho characteristic of Bichaid, earned to the 
extent of even boosting to his own mind of his nllany, 
whilst others aie present to feed his pride of superiority, 
as in his first speech, act II sc 1 Shakspere here, as in 
all his great paits, developes in a tone of sublime morality 
the dicadful consequences of placing the moral m subordi- 
nation to the mere intellectual being In Richard there is 
a piedommance of irony, accompanied with apparently 
hlunt manneis to those immediately about him, but 
formalized into a more set hypocrisy towards the people as 
represented by their magistrates 

1 See Prof Dow den’s Arrangement of the Plays, Section II , where 
•* 'Heiay VI.” is found in the “ Pro Shakspermn Group ” 
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SEOTION IV 

NOTES ON SOME OTHER PLATS OF- 
'SHAKSPERE. 

S> f 

X/ The Tempest 

nr HERE is a soit o£ improbability with which wear 
shocked in dramatic representation, not less than id f 
a narrative of real life Consequently, them must be rale** 
* respecting it, and ns rules aio nothing but means 
end previously ascei tamed — (inattention to which simple, 
truth has been the occasion of all tlio pedantry' of the 
Fieneh school), — y>e must first determine what the inline* 1 
diate end or object of the drama is And here, as I hare , 
previously remarked, I find two exit ernes of critical do*, 
cision ,• — the French, which evidently presupposes tbft a‘ 
perfect delusion is to bo aimed nt, — nu opinion wluck needs 1 
no fiesh confutation , and the exact opposite to it, brought' 
foiward by Dr Johnson, who supposes 1 the auditors, 
throughout in the full reflective knowledge of the contrary.' 
In evincing the impossibility of delusion, ho makes no 
sufficient allowance for an intermediate state, which I 
havo before distinguished by the term, illusion, and have 
attempted to lllustiate its quality and character by refe*-' 
rence to our mental 6tate, when dreaming. In both eases 
we Simply do not judge the imagery to be nnreal ; there is 
a negative reality, and no more. Whatever, therefore, 
tends to prevent the mind from placing itself, or being 
p aee , gradually m that state in which the images hare. 
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such negative reality for tlie auditor, destroys this illusion, 
and is dramatically improbable > 

How the production of tins effect— a sense of improba- 
bility — mil depend on the degree of excitement in which 
the mind is supposed to be Many things would be in- 
tolerable in the first scene of a play, that would not at all 
interrupt our enjoyment in the height of the interest^ when 
the narrow cockpit may be made to hold 

“ The \asty field of France, or we miy cram 
Within its noodon 0 the lery casques, 

That did affright the air at Agincouru” 

Again, on the other hand, many obvious improbabilities 
will be endured, as belonging to the ground-work of the 
stoiy rather than to the drama itself, in the first scones, 
which would distrnb or disentrance us from all illusion m 
the acme of our excitement , as for instance, Lena's division 
of his kingdom, and the banishment of Cordelia 

But, although the other excellencies of the drama besides 
this dramatic probability, as unity of interest, with distinct- 
ness and subordination of the characters, and appropriate- 
ness of style, are all, so for as they tend to increase the 
mwaid excitement, means towards accomplishing the chief 
ond, that of pioducmg and suppoiting this willing illusion, 
— yet they do not on that account cease to be ends them- 
selves, and we mu it remember that, as suob, they carry 
their own 'justification with them, as long as they do not 
contravene or interrupt the total illusion It is not even 
always, or of necessity, an objection to them, that they 
prevent the illusion from rising to as great a height as it 
might otherwise have attained , — it is enough that they are 
simply compatible with as high a degree of it as is requisite 
for the purpose Nay, upon particular occasions, a palpa- 
ble improbability may be hazarded by a great genius for 
tlie expiess purpose of keeping down the interest of a 
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merely instrumental scene, •which would otherwise make* 
too great an impression for the haimony of the en(we_i 
illusion Had the panorama been invented in the time of 
Pope Leo X , Raffael would still, I doubt not, have" smiled 1 
m contempt at the regret, that the bioom-twigs and scrubby • 
bushes at the back of some of his grand pictoies were not 
as probable trees as those m the exhibition - / : 

The “ Tempest ” is a specimen of the purely romantic 
i drama, in which the inteiest is not histoncal, or dependent 
upon fidelity of portraiture, or the natuial connection -of . 
] events, — but is a bnth of the imagination, and" rests only 
i on the coaptation and anion of the elements granted* to, or 
| assumed hy, the poet It is a species of drama which owes 
no allegiance to time or Bpace, and m which, therefore, I 
enois of chronology and geography — no mortal sms m any 
species — are venial faults, and count for nothing . It' 
addresses itself entirely to the imaginative faculty , and_ 
although the illusion may be assisted by the effect ,on 
the senses of the comphcaied sceueiy and decorations of 
modem times, yet this sort of assistance is dangeious^ 
Per the principal and only genuine excitement ought to 1 
come from within,- — fi om the moved and sympathetic ’ 
imagination , whereas, where so much is addressed to the 


mere external senses of seeing and hearing, the spiritual 
vision is apt to languish, and the att-actiou from without 
will withdraw the mind from the proper and only legitimate 
interest which is intended to spring from within ' » 1 
e romance opens with a busy scene admirably appro- 
pria e 0 e kind of drama, and giving, as it were, the 
y no the whole harmony It prepares and initiates 
the excitement required for the entirt piece, and yet does" 

itom the spectators, which their 
the t*. n a t S no * fitted them . 0 understand It it 
afastra^ol ° it ^ e ° 1 l )es t> from whicWthe real horrors are 
* sstetota it is poetical, 'though not in strict* 
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nr«$ natural — (ilio distinction to which I have so often 
alluded) — and is pmposoly restrained fiom coucenteung 
the inteicst on itself, but used moiely as an induction or 
tuning for what is to follow. 

In the second scene, Prosperous speeches, till the entrance 
of And, contain the finest example I remcmbex of retio- 
spectne narration for the piupose of exciting immediate 
interest, end putting the audience in possession of all the 
information necessary for the understanding of the plot. 1 
Observe, too, the pci feet piobability of the moment chosen 
by I’rospero (the very Sbakspoio himself, as it were, of 
the tempest) to open oat the tiuth to his daughter, Ins 
own romantic bearing, and lion completely anything that 
might lme hecn disagreeable to us m the magician, is 
reconciled and shaded in the humanity and natural feelings 
of the fiUiei. In the reiv first speech of Miranda the 
simplicity and tenderness of her character are at once laid 
-open , it would have been lost m direct contact with the 
agitation of tlio first scene The opinion once prevailed, 
but, happily, is now abandoned, that Fletcher alone wrote 
for women j* — the truth is, that with very few, and those 
paihnl, exception**, the female characters in the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher aie, when of the light kind, not 

* •« Pro Mark his condition, and th’ oicnt , thou tell me. 

If this might be a brother 
Mira I should bin, 

To think but nobly of my grandmother; 

Good Mombs haie bore bad sons 
Pro Now the condition,” &u 

Theobald has a note upon this passage, and suggests that Sbakspere 
placed it thus j— 

u Pro Good Months has e bore bad sons, — 

Isom the condition " 

Mr Coleridge writes in the margin “I cannot but believe that 
Theobald is quite right " — XT K C 

9 See conclusion of Lecture VI , 1811-12 
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decent j when heroic, completo viragos "But in'Shakspew 
all the elements of womanhood are holy, and tbcieisty 
sweet, yet dignified feeling of all that cdntinuat'es society^ 
as sense of ancestry and of sex, with a purity ml assailable 
by sophistry, because it rests not in the 'anal} tic processed 
but m that sane equipoise of the faculties, during which, 
the feelings aie repiesentatave of all past experience,—)^ 
of the mdividual only, bat of all those by whom she has 1 
been educated, and their predeccssois even up to. the first 1 ' 
mother that lived Shakspero saw thdt the want of pro^ 
mmence, which Pope notices for saicasm , 1 was ’the blessed, 
beauty of the woman’s chaiacter, and knew that it arose’, 
not from any deficiency, but fiom the more exquisite; 
harmony of all the parts of the moral being constituting, 
one living total of head and heart . He has drawn it,, 
indeed, in all its distinctive energies of faith, patience,! 
constancy, fortitude, — shown in all of them ns following 
Sts heart, which gives its lesnlts by a nice tact and happy 
intuition, without the intervention of the discursive faculty 
sees all things in and by the light of the affections, and ; 
errs, if it ever err, in the exaggerations of lovfc alone In' 
all the Shakspenan women there is essentially the same 
foundation and principle , the distinct 'individuality and' 
variety are merely the result of the modification of circum- 
stances, whether m Miranda the maiden, in Imogen the 
wife, or in Katharine the queen. \ i 1 

But to return The appearance and characters of ,tbo 
super or ultra-natural servants aie finely contrasted Anri 
las m everything the airy tint which gives the name , and 
1 is worthy of remark that Miranda is never, directly 
lought into comparison with Ariel, lest the natural and*! 
toman of the one and the supernatural of the other should j, 
tend to neutralize each otliei ; Caliban, on the other hand ' 


* 
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is all earth, all condensed and gross in feelings and images ; 
lie has the dawmngs of understanding ‘without reason or 
the moral sense, and m him, as in some hrnte animals, this 
advance to the intellectual faculties, without the moral 
sense, is marked by the appearance of vice For it is in 
the primacy of the moral being only that man is truly 
human, m his intellectual powers he is certainly ap- 
proached by the brutes, and, man’s whole system duly 
considered, those powers cannot be considered other than 
means to on end, that is, to morality 

In this scene, as it proceeds, is displayed the impression 
made by Ferdinand and Mnanda on each other, it is love 
at first sight; — 

’ * at the first sight 

- They have changed eyes ” — 

and it appears to me, that in all cases of real love, it is at 
one moment that it takes place That moment may have 
been prepared by previous esteem, admiration, or even 
affection, — yet love seems to require a momentary act of 
volition, by which a tacit bond of devotion is imposed,— 
a bond not to be thereafter broken without violating what 
should be sacred in our nature How finely is the true 
Shakspenan scene contrasted with Dry den’s vulgar altera- 
tion of it, in which a mere ludicious psychological experi- 
ment, as'it were, is tried— displaying nothing but indelicacy 
withont passion Prospero’s interruption of the courtship 
has often seem'ed to me to have no sufficient motive, stall 
hi^ alleged reason — 

" lest too light winning 
, ' Make the prize light®— 

is enough for the ethereal connections of the romantic 
'imagination, although it would not be so for the historical 

t 

1 “ Fer. Yes, faith, aha all hia Leras, the* Duke of Milan, 

* Ana lus brave son, being twain " 
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The whole courting scene, indeed, in the beginnmg-.of the 

third act, between the lovers is 1 a masterpiece ;i and the 
first dawn of disobedience in the min d of Miranda to the 
command of her father is very finely drawn, so as to Beem 
the working of the Scriptural command, Thou shall leave 
father and mother, &o 0 1 with what exquisite jjuntyihis 
scene is conceived and executed 1 Shakspoie may so bfr- 
times be gtoss, but I boldly say that ho is always ..moral 1 
and modest Alas* m this our day decency of .manneis 
is preserved at the expense of morality of heart, and dell* 
cacies foi vice are allowed, whilst grossness agninst it is 
hypocritically, or at least morbidly, condemned , t 
In this play aro admit ably sketched the vices generally 
accompanying a low degree of civilization , and in the first 
scene of the second act Shakspere has, as m many other 1 
places, shown the tendency in bad men to indulge m scorn, 
and contemptuous expressions, as a mode of getting rid of 
their own uneasy feelings of inferiority to the good, and 
also, by making the good ndicnlous, of rendering the tran- 
sition of others to wickedness easy Shakspere never puts 
habitual scoin into the mouths of other than bad men, as - 
here in the instances of Antonio and Sebastian 1 The, 
scene of the intended assassination of Alonzo and Gonzalo ‘ 
is the exact counterpart of the scene between Macbeth and 
s lady, only pitched in a lower key throughout, as de* 
signed to be frustrated and concealed, and exhibiting tho 


, Theobald remarks that nobody was lost in the wreck , and yk that no' 
M?^o d ^ ter «.>r imr0dt,Ced in fable > 08 tbe Duke of Milan’s son 

fleet that th ♦ ^ Iust aot Fer(bnan d hare believed he was lost in the 
fleet that the tempest scattered ?”— H N. C ' - s 

T nribkin^lflif 16 fin °j imnanit y of bhakspere in that his sneerers are all 

. v3£z 2? To ° ?r ,ns *° ^ ***** ■*. 

respect ther frora tbose wl >om they are compelled to « 

others S T (? m « Alf U ° W » * el {~ love b 7 disparaging and lowering 
AM.” sc 1 Md Allsop a Recollections * See notes on « Othello,” ‘ 
“ 1, and Appendix V , Apr 5, 1833 
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same piofound management in the mannei of familiarizing 
a mind) not immediately recipient^ to the suggestion of 
guilt, by associating the proposed crime with something' 
ludicrous or out of place, — something not habitually matter 
of reverence By this kind of sophistry the imagination 
and fancy are first bribed to contemplate the suggested 
act, and at length to become acquainted mth it Observe 
how the effect of this scene is heightened by contrast with 
another counterpart of it in low life, — that between the 
conspirators Stephano, Caliban, and Trmcnlo m the second 
scene of the thud act, m which theie are the same essential 
characteristics 

Tn this play and m this scene of it are also shown the 
springs of the vulgar in politics, — of that kmd of politics 
which is inwoven with human nature In his tieatment 
of this subject, wherever it occurs, Shakspere is quite 
peculiar In other writers we find the particular opinions 
of the individual , m Massinger it is rank republicanism • 
in Beaumont and Fletcher even jure divino principles are 
earned to excess , — but Shakspere never piomulgates any 
party tenets He is always the philosopher and the 
moralist, but at the same time with a profound veneration 
for all the established institutions of society, and for those 
classes which form the permanent elements of the state — 
especially never introducing a professional character, as 
such, otherwise than as respectable If be mnst have any 
name, he, should be styled a philosophical aristocrat , 1 de- 

1 May we venture to put just one piece of new cloth on an old 
garment? 

“Then always, and, of course, os the superbest, poetic culmination- 
expression of Feudalism, the Shdkspertan dramas, in the attitudes, 
dialogue, characters, &c , of tho princes, lords and gentlemen, the per- 
vading atmosphere, the implied and expressed standard of manners, 
the high port and proud stomach, the regal embroidery of style, &.c 
Walt Whitman, “ Democratic Vistas,” 1870 
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lighting m thoso hereditary institutions which have , & 
tendency to bind one age to another, and in .that distinc- 
tion o£ ranks, of which, although few maybe m possession, 
all enjoy tho advantages Hence, again, you will observe 
tbe good nature with which he seems always to make sport 
with tho passions and follies of a mob, as with an lrrationnl 
animal 1 Ho is never angry with it, bnt hugely content 
with* holding up its absurdities to its face $ and sometimes 
yon may tiaco a tone of almost affectionate superiority, 
something like that in which a father speaks of the rogue- 
ries of a child See tho good-humoured way m which he 
describes Stepliano passing from tho most licentious 
freedom to absolute despotism over Trinculo and Caliban. 
The truth is, Shakspero’s characters are all genera, intensely 
individualized, the icsnlts of meditation, of which obser- 
vation supplied tbe drapeiy and tho coloms necessary to 
combine them with each other Ho had virtually surveyed 
oil the great component powers and impulses of human 
nature, — had seen that then 1 different combinations hud 
subordinations were in fact tho mdmduabzers of men, and 
showed how thoir harmony was produced "by reciprocal 
disproportions of excess or deficiency The language in 
which these truths are expressed was not drawn from any 
set fashion, but from the profoundest depths of liis moral 
being, and is therefore for all ages 


Love's Labour's Lott. 


The characters in this play are either impersonated out 
of Bhakspere’s own multiformity by imaginative self- , 
position, or out of such as a country town and a.sohool- 
°y s observation might supply, — the curate, tbe school- 


and wechles8 of temper nere almost pn 
Terbitu a his own eg e.’~B, V rapk U Lrternna, chap. a. 
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master, tlie Armado (who even in my tune was not extinct 
in the cheaper inns of North Wales), and so on The 
satire is chiefly on follies of words. Biron 'and Rosaline 
are evidently the pre-existent state of Benedick and Beatrice, 
and so, perhaps, is Boyet of Lafeu, and Costard of the 
Tapster m “Measure for Measure,” and the frequency of 
the rhymes, the sweetness as well as the smoothness of the 
metre, and the number of acute and fancifnlly lUnstiated 
aphorisms, are all as they ought to be m a poet's youth 
True gemus begins by generalizing and condensing, it 
' ends in realizing and expanding It fiist collects the 
seeds . 

i 

Vet if this juvenile drama had been the only one extant 
' of our Shakspere, and we possessed the tiadition only of 
his riper works, or accounts of them m wnteis who had 
not oven mentioned this play, — how many of Shakspere’s 
characteristic features might we not still have discovered 
m “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” though as in a portrait taken 
of him in his boyhood. 1 * 

■ I can never sufficiently admire the wonderful activity of 
thought throughout the whole of the first scene of the play, 
rendered natural, as it is, by the choice of the characters, 

- and the whimsical determination on which the drama is 
founded A whimsical determination certainly ; — yet not 
altogether so very improbable to those who are conversant 
in the history of the middle ages, with their Courts of 
Love, and all that lighter drapery of chivalry, which 
engaged even mighty longs with a sort of serio-comic 
interest, and may well be supposed to have occnpied more 
completely the smaller pnnees, at a time when the noble’s 
or prince’s court contained the only theatre of the domain 
or principality This sort of story, too, was admirably 
suited to Shakspere’s times, when the English couit was 
* still the foster-mother of the state and the muses , and 
when, in consequence, the courtiers, and men of rank and 
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fashion, affected a display of wit, point, and sententious 1 
observation, that vionld be deemed intolerable at present, — 
hut in which a hundred years of controversy, involving 
every great political, and e\ eiy dear domeshc, interest, had 
trained all but the lowest elates to participate Add to;' 
this the veiy style of the sermons of the time, and the >\ 
eagerness of the Protestants to distinguish themselves by 
long and fiequent picaclung, and it will bo found 'that, 
from the reign of Henry VIII to the abdication of James 
II no countiy ever leccived such a national education as 
England 

Hence the comic matter chosen m the first instance is a 
ridiculous imitation oi apety of this constant stimng after ' 
logical precision, and subtle opposition of thoughts, together 
with a making the most of every conception or image, by" 
■expressing it undci the least expected pioperty belonging ^ 
to it, and this, again, rendered specially absnrd by being 
applied to the most cm rent subjects and occurrences The 
phiases and modes of combination in argument were 
caught by the most iguox ant fiom the custom of the ago, 
and their ridiculous misapplication of them is most* 
amusingly exhibited m Costard, whilst examples suited _ 
■only to the gravest propositions and impel sonahons, or 
apostrophes to abstract thoughts impersonated, which are 
in fact the natural language only of the most vehement 
agitations of the mind, are adopted by the coxcombry of 
Arm&do as mere artifices of ornament 
The tme kmd of intellectual action is exhibited in a 
more Benous and elevated strain m many other parts of 
this play Biron’s speech at the end of the fourth act is 
an excellent specimen of it It is logic clothed imibetonc, 
—hut observe how Shakspere, in his two-fold being of 
poet and philosopher, avails himself of it to convey pro- 
formd ti uths nr the most lively images,— the whole remain- 
mg aithfnl ^ tlie character supposed to utter the lines. 
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the c^pu^iinnk Utctn c che4 constituting a furtlior 
development of that character — 

** Oihrr slw arts ei»t.rtly keep the Imin. 

And jkrrefsre finding barren pmeti<crs, 

Kar»v. vh<>\\ n lnntu of their bevy toil* 

3t*H bst, fitst l»»rned in ti Mil; cje*., 

Id'C* not nl'ini' iinmund in the brim, 

Rut, with the motion of nil dements, 

Caurv - rs ».wift a* thought in every power; 

And! ftm 1 to every pas* ir ft double power, 

Abort thr r function j nnd their offhe* 

It iiddA a prvtlwis wing to the eve, 

A knerv t*re« will giro in ogle Wind, 

A low**. **nr 1 \J ho ir the lowest sound, 

Who.* the ''«* tread of theft 11 stoppd 
love’s n <>re soft nnd sensible, 

7 ban an. the tender horns of cockled «nads, 
line's tongue proses damn Bacchus gro*s in taste; 

For snloar, is net bvc n Hercules, 

Still climbing ttv» in the He'= pernios 9 
Subtle as 5phm\ , ns sweet ami musical 
As br.ght Apollo’s lu.c, strung with hw hair; 

'And when love speaks, tin tone of all tlio gods 
Make * 9 heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

Sever durst poet touch a pen to write, 

Until Ids ink were temper’d with love’s sighs, 

0, then Ins lines would ravish savage ears, 

And plant in trmntfi mihl humility 
From women’s ejes tins doctrine I dense 
1 hoy sparkle still the nght Promethean tiro, 

They am the books, the arts, the academes. 

That shew, contain, and nourish ntl the world, 

Fl«o, none at nil in uught pros cs excellent 
Then fcols you were these women to forsssear , 

Or, keeping what is sworn, you will prore fools 
For as i«dom s sake, a word that nil men love , 

Or 1 for lore's <ake, a word that loses all men ; 

Or for men’s soke, the authors of these women; 

1 “And musical ns is Apollo’s Lute” — Stilton’s “Cornus,’' 478, 

9 “Make,’ 1st Fol 
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Or women’s sake, by ■whom we men are men j 

Let ns once lose onr oaths, to find ourselves,? 

Or else we lose onnelTes to keep onr paths : 

It is religion, to be thus forsw om < 

For chanty itself fulfils the law. 

And who can sever love from chanty*'’— 

» 4 ■/ * 
This is quite a study, — sometimes you. see this youthful 
god of poetry connecting disparate thoughts purely; by- 
means of resemblances in the words expressing them, — a„ 
thing in character in lighter comedy, especially of that 
land in which Shakspere delights, namely, the purposed 
display of pit, though sometimes, too, disfignnng^his 
graver scenes , — but more often youA tny see him doubling 
the natural commotion or order of lsnscal consequence in 
the thoughts by the introduction of an'fjthficial and sought 
for resemblance in the woids, as, for instance,’ in the'thixd < 
line of the play, — ' J 

“ And then grare us m the disgrace of death l — , * 

this hemg a figure often having its force and propriety, as* 
justified hy the law of passion, which, inducing in the , 
mind an unusual activity, seeks for means to waste its , 
superfluity, — when m the highest degree— in lyno'repe-, 
titions and sublime tautology — (of "her feet he bowed, he'fell , , 
he lay dmen, at her feet he bowed, he fell, where he bowed, 
there he fell down dead), — and, in lower degrees, to making, 
the woids themselves the subjects and mate r ials of' that, 
surplus action, and for the same cause 'that agitates pur 
limbs, and faces onr very gestures into a tempest in states 
of high excitement. < ■ 

' “ R,chard fitted in Lecture 331, in the Lectures of’ 
1811-12 < a 

“ ?' a *' 6 not > consm, farther than yon should. 1 ' 

Lest yon mistake,” 

and the poem in Lecture IX., assigned to Milton: 

” By a crab like way . 

Tune past made pastime ’ 
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The mere style of namtion in “ Lovo’sLabour’s Lost,” hke 
ilnt of /I’jgt on in tho first scene of the “ Comedy of Errors,’’ 
rnd of (ho Captnm m tho second scene of “Macbeth,” 
was imitated with its defects nnd its boiuties from Sir 
IVilip Sidney } who«e “Arcadia,” though not then published, 
was already well know n in manuscript copies, and could 
hardly hate escaped the notico nnd admiration of Shnk- 
Fperc aa the fiicnd nnd client of the Eat l of Southampton 
The chief defect consiMs in the pn en theses and parenthetic 
thought* and description «, suited ncithci to tho passion of 
the speaker, nor tho purpose of tho poison to whom tho 
information in to he gitcn, but manifestly betlaying the 
inithoi himstlf, — not liy tray of continuous undersong, bnfc 
— pilp^Wy. and so ns to show themselves addressed to the 
general reado** However, it is not mumportnnt to notice 
how strong a presumption the diction nnd allusions of this 
play afford, that, though Slink spare's acquirements m the 
dead languages might not bo such as we suppose m a 
teamed education, his habits lind, nc\ oitlieles*, been 
scholastic, and those of a student. Fox a yonng author's 
first work almost always bespeaks his icccnt pursuits, and 
hi* first observations of life are cither drawn from the 
immediate employments of his youth, and from the chaiac- 
ters and images most deeply impressed on his mind in the 
Situations „in which those employments bad placed him; 

- — or el*o they nro fixed on such objects and occurrences in 
the world, ns aro easily connected with, and seem to heir 
upon, his studies and tho hitherto exclusne subjects of Ins 
meditation Just as Bon Jonson, who applied lumself to 
the drama after hating served in Flanders, fills his eailiest 
plays with truo or pretended soldiers, the wrongs end 
neglects of tho former, and tho absnrd loasts and knavery 
of their counterfeits So Lessing’s first comedies axe 
placed in the universities, and consist of events and charac- 
ters conceivable in an academic life. 
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I will only further remiuk tlio sweet and tempered 'J 
giavifcy, with which Shakspere in the end draws the' only ^ 
fitting moral which such a drama ufioided Here Bosahne ,j 
rises up lo the full height of Beatrice *— 1 k . t >. 

“ Eos Oft haie I heard of yon, my lord Biron, * > n ^ 

Before I saw yon, and the world’s large tongue > 

Proclaims yon for a man replete w ltb mocks 5 t 

Pall of comparisons, and wounding flouts, j 

Which yon on all estates will executo > 

That lie w ithin the mercy of J onr wit ' * 

To weed this wormwood from your fruitful bnun, 1 ' 

And therewithal, to win me, if j ou please, \ - 

(Without the which I am not to bo won,) 

Ton shall this twehemonth term from day to' day * » ~ 

Visit the speechless sick, and still com erse 1 N < • 

With groaning wretches , and j onr tnlk 1 shall he, - j 

With all the fierce endeavour of yonr wit, ’ 

To enforce the pnined impotent to smile ' i 

Biron To move wild laughter m the throat of death? 1 
It cannot be , it is impossible , “ 

Mirth cannot mote a sonl in agony. 

Eos Why, that’s the way to choke a gibing spirit, , , 

Whose inflnence is begot of that loose grace. 

Which shallow laughing hearers gne to fools* 

A jests prosperity lies in tbo ear * ‘ 

Of him that hears it, not er m the tongue * , 

Of him that makes it , then, if sickly ears, , 

OeaPd with the clamors of their own dear groans, 

Will hear your idle scorns, com muo then, 

And I will have you, and that fault withal , f _ 

But, if they will not, throw away that spirit, - ■ 

And I shall fand you empty of that fault, 

®>ght joyful of yonr reformation ” 

Acfcy so 2 In Biron’s speech, to the Princess : • 

— and, therefore, like the eye. 

Pull of straying * shapes, of habits, .and of forms— „ ( ‘ 


* Bead “ task " , 

p* Bol The Globe Shak reads “strange” We quote flu 

obe edition of Shakspere, as a flur aaerage indication of the con 
elusions at which modem criticism has armed 
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Either read stray, which I prefer, or throw full baok to 
the preceding lines, — 

“like the eye, full 
. Of straying shapes,” &c. 

In the same scene * 

“ Btrm. And a hat to me, my lo\e ? and what to me ? 

Sot Yon most be purged too, your sms are rank, 1 
Yon are attaint mth fault 1 and pequry 
Therefore, if yon my favour mean to get, 

A twelvemonth shall you spend, and never rest, 

Sat seek the weary beds of people sick.” 

There can. he no doubt, indeed, about the propriety of 
expunging this speech of Rosaline's , it soils the very page 
that retains it. But I do not agree with 'Warburton and 
others in striking out the preceding lme also It is quite 
m Biron’s character , and Rosaline not answering it imme- 
diately, Domain takes up the question for him, and, after 
he and Longaville are answered, Biron, with evident pro- 
priety, says j — 

. “ Studies my mistress ? " &.C.* 


Midsummer Night’s Bream. 


Act i. sc 1. 

“Her 0 cross 1 too high to be enthrall'd to low— 

Lys Or else misgraffed, in respect of years , 

Her. O spite ' too old to be engaged to joung — 

Hys Or else it stood upon the choice of friends , 

Her Obeli' to chuse love by another's eye I” 

* t 

There is no authority for any alteration , — but I never can 

1 “ Back’d,” 1st Eol. and Globe Ed. 

* “Faults,” 1st Fol and Globe Ed 
1 Bead 

“ Studies, my lady ? Mistress, look on me w 
U ’ 
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Help feeling How great an improvement it would He, if-the 
two former of Hernia’s exclamations were omitted, — the 
third and only appropriate one would then become a beauty, 
and most natural. - * 

lb. Helena’s speech — / 





" I twD go tell him of fair Henma’s flight,” &c. 1 ' , - 

* / ff 

I am convinced that ShokBpere availed Himself of the title " * 
of this play in His own mind, and worked upon it as » < * 
dream throughout, but especially, and, perhaps, nnple&s* t • 
ingly, m this broad determination of ungrateful treachery 
in Helena, so nndisgmsedly avowed to 'Herself, and this, 
too, after the witty cool philosophizing that precedes The ^ 
act itself is natnral, and the resolve so to act ib, I fear, 1 % 
likewise too trne a picture of the lax hold which principles tJi 
Have on a woman’s Heart, when opposed to, or even 
separated from, passion and inclination Por women are , * 
less Hypocrites to their own minds than men are, because t ,, 
in general they feel less proportionate abhorrence of moral £ 
evil in and for itself, and more of its outward consequences,, * 
as detection, and loss of character, than men, — their natures 1 1 
being almost wholly exhoxtive Still, .However just m-, * 
itself, the representation of this is not poetical; we shrink 
from it, and cannot harmonize it with the ideal '' 

Act u sc 1 Theobald’s edition . " * 


Through bush, through briar— 'i 

****** ~ ‘ 
Through flood, through fire— , „ * * 

"What a noble pair of ears this worthy Theobald jmust A 
have had 1 The eight amphun&cers or crehes, — r ‘ 

OvSr hill, 0v8r dale, ‘ V$ 

ThorS* buBh, thorS’ briar, '■ ' ; 

Ov& park, 3vSr pale, '' A , 

ThorS’ flood, thdr5’ fir e™ > • *, 
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hnvo a delightful effect on the ear an their sweet transition 
to the trochaic, — 

I d8 wandSr ev*ry wherS 

Snifter than thg moon&s sphore, &c ■ — 

i 

The last words os sustaining the rhyme, must he con- 
sidered, as in fact they are, trochees in time 

It may bo worth while to give some correct ammplwff m 
English of tho piincipal metrical feet — 


Pyrrhic or Dibrach, u o = bbdp, spirit 
Tubrach, u u u =» nbbbdp, hastily piononnced 
Iambns u — *= dtlight 
Trochee, — « «= lightly 
Spondee, = God spSle 

The paucity of spondees in smgle words in English and, 
indeed, in tho modern languages m general, makes, per- 
haps, the greatest distinction, metrically considered, be- 
tween them and the Greek and Latin 


Dactyl, — u u — merrilp 

Anapeast, u u — = it prSpos, or the first three syllables 
of ctftmony 

Amphibrachys, u — u = delightful 
Amphunacer, — u — <= dvVr hill 

Antibacclnus, u tht Lord God 

Bacchius, o = Mclvellpn 

Holossus, — *— — = John James Jones 

These simple feet may suffice for understanding the rrj 
of Shakspero, for the greater part at least , — 'but 1 j 
cannot ho made harmoniously intelligible without tb j 
posite feet, the Ionics, Pteons, and Epitntes 

lb Titama’s speech • — (Theobald adoptir ‘ alle correct text 

reading) 
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"■Which Ac, with pretty anil ruth swimming gait ^ 
Follyt ng x (her womb then nch with m> young squire) 
Would imitate,” Ac. * . < 


,, 

f f , 

•f* L 

- .. 4 $ 

Oh * oh * Heaven have morcy on poor Shakspore, and also - , t 
on Mr. ‘Warburton’s mind’s eye I ' ' n'A i 

Act y sc 1. Thesens’ speech ‘—(Theobald.) I ! 1 

- ** t / if 

<c And tilmt poor [twHtnjr] duty cinnot an. 

Noble respect takes it xn might, not wont n » ^ jt 

** ^ 


To my oars it would read far more Shnkspemn thus -f . 


w And what poor duty cannot do, yet would, 
Noble respect," Ac. 


Ib. sc 2 


'4 

i ' . 
r\l* 


"JPuck Now the hungry lion roars. 

And tho wolf behowls the moon; 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snares , 
All with weary tosh foredune,” Ac 






Very Anacreon in perfectness, proportion, grace, and' V 
spontaneity 1 So far it is Greek , — but then add, 0 * what / 
i wealth, what wild ranging, and yet what compression and 
condensation of, English fancy * In truth, there is nothing , ■«’,* 
in Anacreon more perfect than these thirty lines, or half so, ^ 
rich and imaginative They form a speckless diamond " t y » 




W 




Comedy of Errors * 

The mynad-mmded man, our, and all men’s, Sbakspere, "d'i 
l in this pece presented ns with a legitimate fence m j 
ctcst consonance with the philosophical principles and ** 
havaeter of force, os distinguished from .comedy and frOfe ' 

' > j t‘ 

• "following” • , 

* *nd Globe Ed — 


ihat poor duly cannot do, noble respect 
’lTPight, not merit ” 
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entertainments. A proper farce is mainly distinguished 
from comedy by the license allowed, and even required, in 
the fable, in order to produce strange and laughable situa- 
tions The story need not be probable, it is enough that it 
is possible A comedy would scarely allow even the - two 
Antipholuses , because, although there have been instances * 
of almost indistinguishable likeness m two persons, yet 
these are mere individual accidents, com ludenhs natuue, 
and the verutn will not excuse the xnvensmxU But farce 
dares add the two Dromios, and is justified in so doing by 
the laws of its end and constitution In a word, farces 
- co mm ence m'a postulate, which must be granted 


As You Like It. 


Act i sc 1- 

« Oh What, boy! 

Orla Come, come, elder brother, yon are too 3 oucg m this 
Oh Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain ? ” 

There is a beauty here The word “boy” naturally 
provokes and awakens in Orlando the sense of his manly 
powers , and with the retort of “ elder brother,” he grasps 
Trim with firm hands, and makes him feel he is no hoy. 

Ib 

« Oh Farewell, good Charles — Now will I stir this gamester I hope, 
1 shall see an end of him, for my sonl, yet I know m>t why, hates 
nothing more than him'- "Yet he's gentle, nerer sehooYd, tcnft yet 
team'd; full of noble deuce, of all sorts enchantmgly beloved 1 and, 
indeed, so much in the heart of the world, and especially of my own 
people, who best know him, that I am altogether misp hut it 
P >nll not be so long, this wrestler shall clear all * 

This has always appeared to me one of the most un- 

1 An attempt to improve Shakspere’s English The correct text 
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Shakspenan speeches in all the genuine works of our poet; 
jet I should bo nothing surprised, and greatly pleased,'to 
find it hereafter a fresh beauty, as has so often happened ' 
to mo with other supposed defects of great men 1810.- 
It is too venturous to charge a passage in Shakspere" 
with want of truth to nature, and yet at first sight this 1 
speech of Oliver's espressos truths, which it seems almost 
impossible that any mind should so distinctly, so hvehlyj - 
and so voluntarily, have presented to itself, in connection 
with feelings and intentions so malignant, and so contrary ' 
to those which the qualities oppressed would naturally 1 
have called forth. But I dnro not say that this seeming , 
unnaturalness is not in tho naturo of an almsed wilfulncss, - 
when united with a strong intellect In such characters 
there is sometimes a gloomy self-gratification in malting 
tho absoluteness of tbo will (sit pro rations ibluniat 1 ) 
evident to themselves by sottang tho reason and the eon? 
science m full array against it. 1818. ' * ' ' 

ft sc. 2. , * ; 


“ delta If you saw yourself with your eyes, or knew yourself with/ 
your judgment, the fear of jour ad venture would counsel you to a men 
equal enterprise " ” ' , 

Surely it should be “ our eyes ” and “ our judgment ” 
lb sc 8 ■ '* 


** But is nil this for j our father ? 

Sot No, some of it is for my ohMs father” 


leobald restores this as the reading of the older editions. * 
„ ma ^,? 80 * ^ut 00,11 doubt that it is a mistake far* 
Tlw, meaning herself P According to 

the m «.■ a mosfc “delicate anticipation is pnt into 
^thont reason j-and besides, what 
Act iv on ^ pl° ce i »wrl unintelligible ! 
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“ Take than so scorn 

To sear the horn, the lusty horn j 

It was a crest era thou wost born ' 

I qnestion whether there exists a> parallel instance of a 
phrase, that like this of “horns” is universal in all lan* 
gnages, and yet for which no one lias discovered even a 
plausible origin. 


Twelfth Night 

Act £ sc. 1. Bake’s speech — 

“ — so full of shapes u fancy. 

That it alone is high fantastical " 

"Warhnrton’s alteration of is into ta is needless “Fancy” 
may very well be interpreted “exclusive affection,” or 
“passionate preference ” Thus, bird-fanciers, gentlemen 
of the fancy, that is, amateurs of boxing, &o The play of 
assimilation, — the meaning one sense chiefly, and yet keep- 
ing both senses m view, is perfectly Sbakspenan 
Act. u sc 3 Sir Andrew’s speech — 

An explanatory note on Pigrogromitus would have been 
more acceptable than Theobald's grand discovery that 
“lemon " ought to be “leman ” 
lb. Sir Toby’s speech: (Warburton’s note on the 
Peripatetic philosophy ) 

“ Shall we rouse the night-owl m a catch, that will draw three souls 
out of one wearer ? ” 

0 genuine, and inimitable (at least I hope so) War- 
burton 1 This note of thine, if bnt one m five miliums, 
wonld be half a one too much 
lb sc 4 ‘ 

“Duke My life upon't, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath stay'd upon some favour that it IoTes, 

Hath it not, hoy ? 
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Via A little, by your favour 
' Duke. What kind ofwomams’t?? 

And yet Viola was to Lave been presented to Orsino as a 
eunuch 1 — Act i. so 2. Viola’s speech Either she forgot 
this, or else sho had alteicd hei plan. ' ’ 

lb 


“ I7o A blank, my lord olio not or told her love* — 

But lot concealment," &c. ' ’ 

After the first lino (of which the last five words should be 
spoken with, and drop down in, a deep sigh) the actress 
ought to make a pause , and then start afresh, from the 
activity of thought, bom of suppressed feelings, and which 
thought had accumulated dating the brief interval, as vital , 
heat under the Skm doling a dip in cold water >• , 

lb so 5. 

% I 

"Fabian Though our ailcnco be drawn from us by 1 cart, yet peace.* 

Perhaps, " cables ” ’ 

Act m sc 1. 


“ Clown A sentence u but a eheveril glorc to a good mt" (Theobald'* 
note ) 

Theobald’s etymology of “ eheveril ” is, of course, quite 
nght , but he is mistaken in supposing that there were 
no such thmgs os gloves of duckcn-skm. They wore'at 
one tune a> main article m chirocosmetics - . r 

Act v sc 1 Clown’s speech *— , 

** ^p that> . eoneiu ” ons t0 be «* kisses, ,f jour four negatives moke your 
for my foeg “ ‘ ^ len * " orso f° r m 7 friends, and the better 


(WarbMten reads “ conclusion to he asked, is .”) “ . * - 
nre y ar niton could never have wooed by kisses and 
won, or e would not have flounder-flatted so just and 
- 1ainor ® a % 1101 kss pleasing than humorous, an image into 
1 Bead “uith ” 
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so profotmd a nihility. In the name of love and wonder, 
do not four kisses make a donble affirmative? The 
humour lies m the whispeied “No*” and the inviting 
** Don’t * ” with which the maideto’s kisses are accompanied, 
and thence compared to negatues, which by repetition 
constitute an affirmative. 


All's Well that Ends Well 

Aeti so 1 

“ Com' If the In mg be enemy to the grief, the excess mates it soon 
mortal 

Bert. Madam, I desire pour holy wishes 
Lof. Sow understand us that 1 ” 

Bertram and Lofen, I imagine, both speak together, — 
Lafeu referring to the Countess's rather obscure remark 

Act li. sc 1 (Warburton’s note ) 

* "King. - — let higher Italy 

(Those 'bated, that inherit but the fall 
Of the lost monarchy) see, that you come 
jKot to si oo honor, but to wed it ’ 

It would be, I own, an audacious and unjustifiable 
change of the text ; hut yet, as a mere conjecture, I ven- 
ture to suggest “bastards,” for “'bated” As it stands, 
in spite of Warburton’s note I can make little or nothing 
of it Why should the king except the then most illus- 
trious ’states, which, as being republics, were the more 
truly inheritors of tho Homan grandeur p — W ith my con- 
jecture, the sense would he, — “let higher, or the more 
northern part of Italy — (unless “higher” be a corruption 
for “ hir’d,” — the, metro seeming to demand a monosyllable) 
(those bastards that inherit the infamy only of their 
fathers) see, &c ” , The following “woo” and “wed” are 
so far confirmative as they indicate Shokspere’s manner of 
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connection by unmarked influences of association from' 
some preceding metaphor This it is winch makes his 
style so peculiarly vital and organio. Likewise 11 those _ 
girls of Italy ” strengthens the guess The absurdity of 
Warburton’s gloss, which represents the king calling Italy 
superior, and then excepting the only port the lords were 
going to visit, most strike every one. ' 4 

lb. sc 3 ' r 

“Laf They say, miracles ore past; and 'we have our philosophical 
persons to make modern and familiar, things snpernatnnil *nd t 
causeless ” , ' ' “ 


Shakspere, inspired, as it migbt seem, with' all know- 
ledge, here uses the word “ causeless ” in its stnct philo- 
sophical sense, — cause being trnly prechoable only of- 
phenomena, that is, things natural, and not of noumena, or 
things supernatural , , 

Act in sc 5 " , 

■* 

“2h« The Count Rousillon i — know you such a one? 

Hel But by the ear that hears most nobly of him { 

His face I know not." 

Shall we say here, that Shakspere has unnecessarily made 
his loveliest character utter a he P — Or shall we dor© think 
that, where to deceive was necessary, he thought a pre- 
tended verbal venty a double oxime, equally with the other 
a lie to the hearer, and at the- same tnmn an attempt "to lie 
to one’s own conscience ? 


Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Aoti so 1 

“ 51,1,1 1116 lnco “ too fresh &h, the salt fish is an old coat * * 

? mi ^ ers tarid this Perhaps there is a corruption 

o a w ords and speakers Shallow no sooner correct! 
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one mistake of Sir Hugh's, namely, “louse” for “luce,” a 
pike, but the honest Welchman falls into another, namely, 
“cod” (7/accald) Cambrics “cot "for coat 

“ Shal The luco is the frrah fish — 1 

Evans The soil fish is an old cot ” 

“Luce is a fresh fish, and not a louse says Shallow. 
“ Aye, a} c,” quoth Sir Hugh ; “ the fresh fish is the Ince , it 
is an old cod that is the salt fish ” At all events, as the text 
stands, there is no sense at all in the words. 

Ib sc 3. 

“fill. Kow, the report goes, she has all the rale of her husband's 
par^o; she 1 hath a legion of angels 
J*«f. As many denis entertain , and to her, boy, say I.” 

Perhaps it is — 

“As many denis enter (or enter'd) swine, and to her, boy, say I” — 

a somewhat profane, hut not nn-Shaksperian allusion to 
the “legion” in St Luke’s “gospel ” 


Measure for Measure 

This play, which is Shakspere’s throughout, is to me the 
most painful — say rather, the only painful — part of his 
gennine works The comic and tragic parts equally border 
on the fuatjrdv , — the one being disgusting, the other hor- 
rible; and the pardon and marriage of Angdo not merely 
baffles tbe strong indignant claim of justice — (for cruelty, 
with lust and damnable baseness, cannot be forgiven, be- 
cause we cannot conceive them as being morally repented 
of ,) but it is likeu ise degrading to the character of woman 
Beaumont and Fletcher, who can follow Shakspere in his 
errors only, have presented a still worse, because more 

loathsome aud contradictory, instance of the same kind in 

< 

1 Bead “lie.’ 
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the " Fight-Walker,’ ’ in the marriage of Alatho.to Algripe 
Of the counterbalancing beauties of f* Measure .for 'Measure,* 

I need say nothing ; foi I have already remarked that the 
play is Shakspere’s throughout, ” > ’ - 1 

Act in. sc 1. ’ " : 

" * Ay f bnt to die, and pro wo know not where,* &c. 1 ' ‘ 

“ This natural fear of Claudio, from the antipathy tvo liaxe to death, , 
seems xery little xaned from tlmt infamous xxiSh of Mmcenas,' recorded 
m the 101st epistle of Seneca f * * t t 

** * Dtbiltm facito mam 

Dtbtlemptde, coxa,* $c” TVarhurtons notol t 

I cannot but think this lather an heroic resolve/than an , 
infamous wish It appears to me to be the grandest 1 
symptom of an immortal spirit, when even that bedimmed 
and overwhelmed spirit recked not of its own immortality,; 
stall to seek to he, — to be a mind, a will ' 

As fame is to reputation, so heaven is to an estate, or 
immediate advantage The difference is, that the self-low 
of the former cannot exist bnt by a complete suppression 
and habitual supplant&tion of immediate selfishness ' In 
one pomt of view, the miser is zaoie estimable than the,, 
spendthrift, — only that the miser’s present feelings are as 
much of tbo present os the spendthrift’s • But ccetens' 
paribus , that is, upon the supposition that whatever is good 
or loxely in the one coexists equally in the other, then> 
doubtless, the master of the present is less a sClfishhelng, 
an animal, than he who lives for the moment with no 
inheritance in the future "Whatever can degrade man,, is 
supposed m the latter case, whatever can elevate hun^iu 
the former. And as to self; — strange and generous - self I. 
that can only be such a self by a complete divestment of 
all that men call self, — of all that can make it either prao- 
fecally to others, or consciously to the individual himself, 
different from the human race m its ideal ' Such self is 
ut a perpetual religion, an inalienable acknowledgment of 
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God, the sole basis and ground of being In. this sense, 
bow cnn I loro God, and not love myself, as far as it is 
of God? 
lb. sc. 2. 

“Pattern in himself to know, 

Groce to stand, and virtue go ” 

Worse metre, indeed, but better English, would be, — 

“ Groce to stand, virtue to go ” 


Cymbchne. 

Act i. sc 1 

“ Ton do not meet a man, but fronns . oar bloods 
Xa more obey the heai ens, than our courtiers’ 

Still seem, os docs the king s ” 

There can bo little doubt of Mr Tyrwhitt’s emendations 
of “ courtiers ” and “long," as to the sense, — only it is 
not impossible that Shalcspere's dramatic language may 
allow of the word, “ brows " or “ faces ” being understood 
after the word “courtiers’,” which might then remain in 
the genitive case plural But the nominative plural makes 
excellent sense, and is sufficiently elegant, and sounds to 
my ear Shakspenan What, however, is meant by “our 
bloods no more obey tho heavens — Dr Johnson’s asser- 
tion that “bloods” signify “countenances,” is, I think, 
mistaken both in the thought conveyed — (for it was never 
a popular belief that the stars governed men’s coun- 
tenances,) and in the usage, which requires an antithesis 
of the blood, — or the temperament of the four humours, 
choler, melancholy, phlegm, and the red globule^, or tbo 
sanguine portion, which was supposed not to be in our 
own' power, bat, to be dependent on the influences of the 
heavenly bodiesj — and the countenances which are in our 
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power really, though from flattery we bring them injo a . 
no less apparent dependence on the soteicign, than the 
former are in actual dependence on the constellations. <■ * 
1 hare sometimes thought that the word “ courfaere ”, 
was a misprint for " countenances,” wising from an 1 
anticipation, by foreglanco of the compositor’s eye, of. the' , 
woid “courtier” a few lines below The written r,ra » 
easily and often confonndcd -with the written n. The 
compositor read the first syllable court , and — his eye at 
the same tune catching the word “courtier” lower down 
— he completed tho word without recolisnlting the copy 
It is nob unlikely that Shakspero intended fiisb to expiess," , 
generally the same thonght, which a little afterwards he’ 1 
repeats with a particular application to the pcisons meant; 
— a common usage of tho pronominal “our,” where the t 
speaker does not really mean to includo himself, and the 
word “you” is on additional confirmation of the “our” , 
being used m this place, for men generally and indefinitely, ^ 
just as “you do not meet,” is the same as, “one does' 
not meet ” 

Ant i sc. 2 1 Imogen’s speech — ' , * * 

1 1 

“ — My dearest husband, ' * 1 , 

I something fear my father’s ■wrath , but nothing 
(Ain ays rcserrod my holy duty) what 
His rage can do on me 11 <■ 

Place the emphasiB on “me,” for “ra°e” is a mere 
lepetitum of “wrath ” ° 

u Oym 0 dislo 3 al thing, . ^ t 

That 8hould’Bt repair my yonth, thou heapest - ' “ 

A year’s age on me n 

^w is it that the oommentators take no notice of the 
un-Shoksperinn defect in the metre of the second line, and 

i 

‘ So-m 1st Tbl “Sc 1 *» m Globe Ed. 
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■whafc in Shokspere is the same, in the harmony with the 
sense and feeling 9 Some word or words must have slipped 
out after “ youth,” — possibly “ and see . ” — 

“ That should'st repair my youth ‘—and see, thou heap’s^ 5 * &c. 
lb so 4 1 Pisanio’s speech — 

** — For so long 

As he could moke me with this eye or ear 
Distinguish him from others,” &c. 

a 

Bat “ this eye,” in spite of the supposition of its being 
used SarriKwc, is> very awkward. I should think that 
either “ or or “ the ” was Shakspere’s word , — 

“As he could make me or with eye or ear * 

lb sc 7 3 Iachimo’s speech — 

“ Hath nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish ’twist 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn’d stones 
Upon the number'd beach ” 

I would suggest “ cope ” for “ crop ” As to ** t warn’d 
stones” — may it not be a bold catachrms for muscles, 
cockles, and other empty shells with lunges, which are 
truly twinned 9 I would take Dr Farmer’s “umber’d,” 
which I had proposed before I ever heard of its haring 
been already offered by him. • but I do not adopt his inter- 
pretation of the word, which I think is not derived from 
umbra, a shade, but from umber , a dingy yellow-brown 
soil, which most commonly forms the mass of the slndge 
on the sea-shore, and on the banks of tide-nvers at low 
water. One other possible interpretation of this sentence 
has occurred to me, just barely worth mentioning, — that 
the “twurn’d stones” are the augnm stones upon the 

1 So in 1st Fol “ Sc. 3 ” in Globe Ed 
. ' * So in 1st Fol “Sc. 6 ” in Globe Ed. 
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number’d beech, that is. the astronomical tables of beech- , 
■wood. * v 'i 1 ' ‘ 

Act v. sc 5. , * * ' - 

" Sooth When as a lion’s nhelp,“ Lc. t 

t * 

It is not easy to conjecture why Shakspero shouldhave 
introduced, this ludicrous scroll, which answers no one , 
purpose, either propulsive, or explicatory, unless as a joke 
on etymology. 

t 

t * 

v 

\ 

Titus Andronxcua. ~ > 

* , 

Act l sc. 1 Theobald's note. * " 

“I never heard it so much as intimated, that he (Shakspero) had ' 
turned his genins to stage-writing, before he associated with iheplajtis^ 
and became one of their body.” , "* 1 

t i 

That Shakspero never “turned his gonius to stage' 
writing,” as Theobald most Theobaldice phrases it, before 
he became an actor, is an assorbon of about ns much' 1 
authority, as the precious story that ho left Stratford for 
deer-stealing, and that he lived by holding gentlemen's , 
horses at the doors of the theatre, and other trash of “that 
arch-gossip, old Aubrey The metre 'is an argument, 
against Titus Andromcns being Shakspere’s, worth a score 
such chronological surmises Yet I incline to think that* 
both m this play and in Jeronymo, Shakspero wrote some ' 
passages, and that they are the earliest of Ins compositions 

Act v sc 2 i 

I think it not improbable that the lines from-— \ * 

<( I tun not mad , I know thee n ell enough ; — 

* * • *' * * * , 1 J ' 

thou destroy iBapine, and Murder there ” ’ ( \ 

were written by Shakspero in his earliest period But 

instead of the text-— ■ ' * 


i 
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“Reionge, which wales tie foul offender Quale* 

- Tit. Art thou Revenge ? and art thou sent to me 9a — ' 

the words in italics ought to be omitted 


Troilus and Gresstda. 

Mr Pope (after Dr} den) informs ns, that the storj of Troilus and 
Cressida was originally the work of one Lollms, a Lombard but 
Dryden goes yet further, he declines it to b&Te been written m Latin 
Terse, and that Chancer translated it — LoUtits vm a historiographer oj 
Vrbmo in Italy Rote in Stockdale’s edition, 180? 

“ Lollms was a historiographer of Urbmo in Italy ” So 
affirms the notary, to whom the Sieur Stockdale com- 
mitted the disfacimento of Ayscough’s excellent edition of 
Shakspme Pity that the reseaxchfnl notary has not either 
told ns in what century, and of what history, he was a 
wnter, or been simply content to depose, that Lollms, if a 
writer of that name existed at all, was a somewhat some- 
where. 'The notary speaks of the Troy Bole of Lydgate, 
printed in 1513 - 1 have never seen it , but I deeply 
regret that Chalmers did not substitute the whole of 
Lydgate’s works from the MSS extant, for the almost 
worthless Gower 

The “Troilus and Cressida” of Shakspere can scjucelybo 
classed with. has dramas of Greek and Roman history, but 
it forms an intermediate bnk between the Sotztzows Greek 
and Roman histories, which we may call legendary dramas, 
and the proper ancient histories; that is, between the 
“ Perides” or “Titus Andromcus,” and the " Conolanus,” 
or “ Julius Cresar” “Cymbehne” is a congener with 
“ Pendes,” and distinguished from ** Lear” by not having 
any declared prominent object Bnt where shall we doss 
the “Timon of Athens?” Perhaps immediately below 

x 
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I 

“Lear.” It is a Lear of the satirical drama; a Lear of 
domestic or ordinary life, — a local eddy of passion on. the ^ 
high road of society, wlnle all aronnd is the week-day, 
goings on of wind and weather , a Lear, therefore, without 
its sonl-searching flashes, its ear-clearing 'thunderclaps,' 
its meteoric splendors, — without the contagion and the 
fearful sympathies of nature, the fates,' the furies, the 
frenzied elements, dancing in and out, now breaking 
through, and scattering, — now hand in hand with,— the 
fieice or fantastic gronp of human passions, enmes, and - 
anguishes, reeling on the unsteady giound, m a wild har- 
mony to tho shock and the swell of an earthquake. But 
my present subject wns “Troilus and Cressidft ; V and 'I ft 
suppose that, scarcely knowing what to say of it, I by a 
cunning of instinct ran oif to subjects on wbicli I should 1 
find it difficult not to say too much, though certain, after ^ 
all that I should still leave tho bottei part unsaid, and tho 
gleaning for others rioher than my own harvest 
Indeed, there is no one of Shoksperc’s plays harder to 
characterize The name and tho remembrances connected 
with it, prepare ns for tho representation of attachment no 
less faithful than fervent on tho side of the youth, and of 
sudden and shameless inconstancy on tho part of the lady 
And this is, indeed, os the gold thread on which the scenes 
are strong, though often kept out of sight and out of mind . 
by gems of gi eater value than itself But as Shakspere 
calls forth nothing from the mansolenm of lustoiy, or the * 
catacombs of tradition, without giving, or ehoitmg, some 
permanent and general interest, and brings forward no 
subject which be does not moralize or intollectuabze, — so ■ 
ere he has drawn in Cressida the portrait of a vehement 
passion, that, having its true origin and proper cause in 
waimth of temperament, fastens on, rather than fixes to,- 
some one object by liking and temporary preference ‘ 
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'* There's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 

Ka) , her fuot speaks, her w&uton spirits look out 
At every joint and motno of her bod j 1,1 

This Shakspere has contrasted with the profound affec- 
tion represented in Trodus, and alono woithy the name of 
love j — affection, passionate indeed, — swoln with the con- 
fluence of youthful instincts and youthful fancy, and glow- 
ing in the radiance of hope newly risen, in short enlarged 
by the collective sympathies of nature , — bat shll having a 
depth of calmer element in a will stronger than desire, 
more entire than choice, and which gives permanence to 
its own ad by converting it into faith and duly Hence 
with excellent judgment, and with an excellence higher 
than mere judgment can give, at the close of the play, 
when Cressida has sunk into infamy below letneval and 
beneath hope, the same will, which had been the substance 
and the ba«as of his love, while the restless pleasures and 
passionate longings, like sea- waves, had tossed but on its 
surface, — this same moral eneigy is lepresented as snatch- 
ing him aloof from all neighbourhood with her dishonour, 
from all lingering fondness and languishing regiets, whilst 
it rushes with him into othci and nobler duties, and 
deepens the channel, which his heroic brother’s death had 
left empty for its collected flood Tet another secondary 
and subordinate purpose Shakspere has inwoven with his 
delineation of these two characters, — that of opposing the 
inferior civilization, hut purer morals, of the Tiojans to 

* “ But ■nlio is this, w hat th.ng of sea or land ? 
female of se\ it seems, 

Tha» so bedeck d, ornate, and gay. 

Comes this way sailing 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
Of Javan or Gadire 
With all her bravery on . . 

Milton’s Sam Agon. L 710-17 
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the refinements, deep policy, bat duplicity and sensual 
corruptions, of iho Greeks ■ . , - >. 

To all this, however, so little comparative projection is 
given,' —nay, tko masterly group of Agamemnon,- "Nestor^ 
and Ulysses, and, shll more m advance, that of Achilles^ 
Ajax, and Thei sites, so manifestly occupy the foreground,"; 
tbat the subservience and vassalage of strength and animaL 
courage to intellect and policy seems to be the lesson mdst 
often in our poet’s view, and which he has taken little : 
pains to connect with tbe former more intotestmg moral, 
impersonated m the titular hero and heroine of the drama ? 
But I am half inclined to believe, tbat Shakspcro’s mam- 
object, or shall I rather say, his rnlmg impulse, was to 
translate the poetic heroes of paganism into the not 'less' 
rude, hut more intellectually vigoiou**, and more feaiureltfc' 
wnmois of Chustmn chivalry,- — and to substantiate' the ^ 
distinct and graceful profiles or outlines of the Homeric,, 
epic into tho flesh and blood of the lomantio drama, — in , 


short, to give a grand history-piece in the robust style of 
Albert Durer ' - 

The ch n mctei of Thcrsitcs, in paiticu!ar,woll desenWa ( 
moie careful examination, ns tho Caliban of demagogic 
life , the admirable portrait of intellectual power deserted 
by all grace, all moiol principle, all not momentary impn!s& j ■ 
just wiso enough to detect the weak head, and fool 
enough to provoke the armed fist ot his betters, — ono-; 
whom malcontent Achilles can mioiglc fiom malcontent; 
Ajax, under the one condition, that he shall he called on to 
do nothing but abuse and slander, and that he shall -be 
allowed to abuse as much and as purulently rfs heJikd, 
a is, as he con,*— in short, a male,— qUanelsome by the 
original discord of his nature,— a 'slave by tenure of his 
■ otm^asmess,— made to bray and be bi.iyed at, to despise 
jb espicable “Aye, Sir, but say what you will, he' 
is a very clever fellow, thoagh the best friends ‘will fell 
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out There was a time when. Ajax thought he deserved 
to have a statue of gold erected to him, and 
Achilles, at the head of the Myrmidons, gave no little 
credit to lns/nend Ther sites! " 

Act fa sc S Speech of Ulysses — 

“ 0, these encounterers, so glib of tongue, 

That gne a coasting* welcome ere it comes — " 

Should it he “accosting?” “Accost her, Tmi ght, ac- 
cost * ” in the “ Twelfth Night ” Yet there sounds a 
something so Shakspenan m the phrase — “ give a coasting 
welcome,” (“coasting” being taken as the epithet and 
adjective of “welcome,”) that had the following words 
been, “ ere they land," instead of “ ore it comes,” I should 
have prefened the interpretation The Bense now is, “ that 
give welcome to a salute ere it comes ” 


Ooriolantu 

This play illustrates the wonderfnlly philosophic impar- 
tiality of Shakspere’s politics His own country’s history 
furnished him with no matter, but what was too recent to 
be devoted to patriotism Besides, he knew that the in- 
struction of ancient history would seem more dispassionate 
In “ Conolanus ” and “Julius Ctesar,” you see Shakspere’s 
good-natured laugh at mobs Compare this with Sir 
Thomas Brown’s aristocracy of spirit 

Act i. so 1. Conolanns’ speech — 

t 

“He that depends 

' Upon your favours, swims with fins of load, 

And hews down oaks With rushes Hang ye ] Trust ye T " 

1 / 

I suspect that Shakspere wrote it transposed; 

” “Trustye? Hongeye?” 

1 So, 1st FoL “Accosting” is adopted in the Globe 'Ed. 
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lb, sc. 10 Speech of Aufidius : — 

rt Mine emnlntidn 

Hath not that honor in't, it bod , for when 
I thought to rrush him in nn equal force, 

Trno sword to snort! ; l'lt potch at him somo war, 

Or wrath, or craft mnj get him.— 

My valor* (poison'd 
With only suffering stain h) him) for him 
Shall fly out of itself • not’ sleep, nor sanctuary, 

Being naked, sick, nor fane, nor capital, 

The prnjers of priests, nor timet of sacrifices. 

Embankments 1 all of fur}, shall lift up 

Their rotten privilege and custom ’gainst 

My hato to Mnrciui,” » < 

1 havo such deep faith in Shatopero’s heart-lore, that I 
tako for granted that this is in nature, and not as a mere 
anomaly; although I cannot m myself discover any germ 
of possible fooling, which could wax and unfold itself 'into 
such sentiment ns this However, I perceive that in this 
speech is meant to bo contained n prevention of shock at. 
the aftei-chango in Anfidms’ chnractei. 

Act n sc 1. Speech of Mcnemns — 

“ The most sot ensign prescription in Galen,” be. 

Was it without, or in contempt of, historical information 
that Shakspero made the contemporaries of Conolauus 
quote Cato and Galen ? I cannot decide to my own 
satisfaction 

lb sc 3 Speech of Conolauus *— 

* W1 »y ,n th ,s woliiah gon n a should I Blind hero — n 1 


1 Bead (1st Fol and Globe Ed ) 

“ My i alour's poiWd 

ai « , * V,th onl J r 8uffen "g stain by him , for him " 

Also nor sleep," and “ embarquement *» « Embankment” » a plausibl 
suggestion, but “ embarquement ’ is correct The sense of it is ri on 
bargees, imped, m cn l8’*-Dyce- s “ Shak Glossarj » 

Ed ^Si^ 23 i‘‘ W00 ^ lltoaffne} ' ,andro1 «32, “gown,” Glol 
id. toge, which was Malones suggestion. i 
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ThRfi ilie gown of the candidate was of whitened wool f 
we know. Does “wolvish” or “ woolvish ” mean “-made 
of wool 55 ** U it means “ wolfish,** what is the sense ? 

Act iv. sc. 7. Speech of Anfidms — * 

“ All places yield to him ere he sits down,” Lc. 

I have always thought this in itself so beautiful speech, 
the least explicable from the mood aud full intention of tbe 
speaker, of any in the whole works of Shakspere I cherish 
the hope that X am mistaken, and that, becoming wiser, I 
shall discover some profound excellence in that, in which 
X now appear to detect an imperfection 


Julius Qcesar 

Acti sc 1. 

“ Mar. What meanest thou by that ? Mend me, thou saucy fellow 1 ” 

V 

The speeches of Flavius and Marullus are m blank 
verse. "Wherever regular metre can be rendered truly 
imitative of character, passion, or personal rank, Shak- 
spere seldom, if ever, neglects it. Hence this lute should 
be read. — 

“ What mean’st by that ? mend me, thou saucy fellow ' ” 

X say regular metre . for even the prose has m the highest 
and lowest dramatic personage, a Cobbler or a Hamlet, a 
rhythm so felicitous aud so severally appropriate, as to bo 
a virtual metre. 

Ib sc 2 

“ Brii A soothsayer bids you ben ore the Ides of March” 

If my ear does not deceive me, the metre of this line was 
meant to express that sort of mild philosophic contempt, 
characterizing Brutus even in his first casual speech The < 
line is a trimeter, — each dijpodia containing two accented 
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and two unaccented syllables, bnt variously arranged, a* ' 
thus , — " , 


u %> | O O | U U 

** A soothsayer | bids yon beware | the Ides of, March" 

lb. Speech o£ Brutus * 

“ Set honor in one eye, and death i’ the other , ' ’ 

And 1 will look on both indifferently ” 

Wai burton v, ould read “ death ” for “ both ; ” bnt I prefer^ 
the old text There are here three things, the public 
good, the individual Brutus' honor, and his death. The 
latter two so balanced eaoh other, that he conld decide for 
the first by equipoise, nay — the thought growings— that 
honour had more weight than death That Cassms under- 
stood it as Waibuiton, is the beauty of Cassius as con- 
trasted with Biutus i ' ,> 

lb Caesar’s speech — ' 1 

1 *+ 

. * 1 Ho loves no plnj s, v 

As thou dost, Antony , he hears no music,” Ac. 

“ 18 not a tm lal obsen ation, nor does onr poet mean barely by it 

that Cobsiub was not a merry, sprightly man, but that he hod not 
csmj temperament of harmony m his disposition,’' Theobald’s note. ,-»* 

0 Theobald * what a commentator wast thou, when thou 
would st affect to understand Shakspere, instead of con*, 
tenting thyself with collating the text 1 The meaning, 
here is too deep for a line ten-fold the length ’of thine to 
fathom. " 

lb sc 3 CiesaiV speech — — 


Hjfz factious for redress of all these gnefkj 
And I will set this foot of mine as far, - 
As who goes farthest ” 5 - 

I undei stand at thus “You have spoken as a con- 
spira or , be so in fact, and I will 30 m you Act on 'your 
principles, and realize them in a fact ” 

1 “ Cfesar’a ” is a slip of the pen for « Casca’s * 
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Act ii. sc 1. Speech, of Brutus 

V 

“ It must bo by bis death , and, for my part, 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 

But for tho general Ho would be cron n’d — 

Hon that might change lus nature, there’s the question 

— And, to speak ti uth of Ceesar, i 

I hate not knon n when his affections swij ’d 
More than his reason 

So CWir may , 

Then, lest he may, pretent 

This speech is singular , — at least, I do not at present 
see into Shakspere’s motive, his rationale , or in what 
point of view he meant Brutus’ character to appear Bor 
surely — (this I mean is what I say to mjBelf, with my 
present quantim of insight, only modified by my experience 
m how many instances I have ripened into a perception of 
beauties, where I had before desened faults,) Burely, 
nothing can seem more discordant with our historical pre- 
conceptions’ of Brutus, or more lowering to the intellect 
of the Stoico-Platomc tyrannicide, than the tenets here 
attributed to him — to him, tho stern Roman republican; 
namely, — that ho would have no objection to a king, or to 
Coosnr, a monarch m Borne, would Coesar but be as good a 
monarch as he now seems disposed to be 1 How, too, 
conld Brutus say that he found no personal cause — none 
m Caesar’s past conduct as a man P Had he not passed 
the Bubicon ? Had he not entered Borne as a conqueror P 
Had he’ not placed his Gauls in the Senate ? — Shakspeie, 
it may be said, has not broaght these tilings forwaid — 
True, — and • this is just the ground of my perplexity 
What character did Shokspore mean his Brutus to be p 

lb Speech of Brutus — 

“ Bor if thoa path, thy nattre semblance on — 

Surely, there need be no scruple in treating .this “path” 
as a mere misprint or nus-sonpt for “ put ” _ In what 
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place does Shakspere, — where does any other writer ? oi 
the same age — use “ path ” as a verb for “ walk ?” / 
lb. sc 2 Coasar’s speech — 

“ She dreamt last* night, she saw my statue—'*, 

- ** ( •* 

No doubt, it should be statua, as in, the same age, they 
more often prononnced “ heroes ” ns a tnsj liable than dis> 
syllable A modern tragic poet wonld have written, — 

** but mglit she dreamt, that she my statue saw— * 1 

Bat Shakspere never avails himself of the supposed hcense 
of transposition, merely for the metre There is always 1 
some logic either of thought or passion to justify it. 

Act in sc 1 Antony's speech — 1 ‘ ' 

‘Pardon me, Julius — here west thou hay’d, braro bar* 

Here didst thou fall, and here thy huntcra stand 
fesgn d m thy spoil, and crimson’d in thy death * 

0 world/ thou, watt the forest to this hart, 

Md this, indeed, 0 world > the heart of thee ” 

I doubt the genumeness of the last two lines not because 
ey ore vile , but first, on account of the rhythm, which 
is not Shakspenan, but just the very tnne of some 'old 
p ay, rom which the actor might have interpolated them; 
—and secondly, because they interrupt, not only the sense 
and connection, bnt likewise the flow both of the passion, 
and (what is with me still more decisive) of the Sbak- 
spenan o association As with many another paren- 
“ or gtess slipt into the text, we have only to lead the 
? J^^hout It, to see that it never was in it I venture 

q J. f 16 , 18 “stance m Shakspere fairly like this 
Conceits he has, but they not only rise out of some' word' 

|StS^ W7fOT0theriMtancefc 

HarSik^rt tls w^ o aB S rS “ e 0,6 word m 4116 861,80 of " * 

dented rather from “ 0nOT y llable » * hcn 80 
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m ilio Jines before, but also load to tbo thought m the 
* lines following Here the conceit as a mere alien * Antony 
forgets an image, when ho is even touching it, and then 
recollects it, when the thought last in his mind must have 
led him an ay from it. 

Act xr. sc. 4. Speech of Brutus — 

*' What, shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all this uorld, 

Bat for tujrportuiff robbers ” 

. This seemingly strange assertion of Bratus is unhappily 
verified in the present day What is an immense aimy, m 
which the Inst of plunder has quenched all the duties of 
the citizen, other than a horde of robbers, or differenced 
only as fiends are from ordinarily reprobato men ? Csesar 
supported, and was supported by, such as these, — and 
even so Bnonaparto in our days 1 

I know no part of Shakspero that more impresses on 
me the belief of his genius being superhuman, than this 
scene between Brutus and Cassins In the Gnostic heresy, 
it might have been credited with less absurdity than most 
- of their dogmas, that the Supreme had employed him 
to create, previously to his function of representing, 
characters. 


Antony and Cleopatra. 

Shakspere can be complimented only by comparison 
with, himself : all other eulogies are either heterogeneous, 
us when they are in reference to Spenser or Milton ; or 
they are fiat truisms, as when he is gravely preferred to 
Corneille, Bncme, or even his own immediate successors, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and the rest The 

1 Marcus Aui elius Antoninus (x. 10, long’s Translation) sets himself 
donn as a robber, because he warred against the Sarmatians, 
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highest praise, or rather form of praise, of this play, which 
I can offer m my own mind, is the doubt which the peinsal 
r always occasions m me, whether the “Antony and'CIeoJ 
patra ” is not, m all exhibitions of a giant p’ower m its- 
strength and Tigour of maturity, a formidable rival’ll 
“Macbeth,” “X/ear,” “Hamlet,” and “Othello” - Fehciter 
audax is the motto for its style comparatively with that of 
Shakspere’s other works, even as it is the general motto of 
all his works compared with those of other poets Be it 
lemembered, too, that this happy valiancy of style 'is but’ 
the representative and resnlt of all the material excellencies 
so expressed. - , ► 1 T . 

This play should be perused in mental contrast wrtli 
“Borneo and Juliet , ” — as the love of passion and appetite 
opposed to the ldve of affection and instinct But the art 
displayed in the character of Cleopatra is profound; in 
this, especially, that the sense of criminality, m her- passion 
is lessened by our insight into its depth nnd energy, at the 
very moment that we cannot hut perceive that the passion 
itself spimgs out of the habitnol craving of a licentious 
nature, and that it is supported and reinforced by volunt&fyi 
stimulus and sought-for associations, instead of blossoming 
out of spontaneous einotion - 

Of all Shakspere’s historical plays, “Antony and Cleo- 
patra ” is by far the most wonderful There is not one m 
which he has followed history so minutely, and yet there 
are few m which hp impresses the notion of angelic 
strength so much , — perhaps none in which he impresses it 
more strongly This is greatly owing to the -manner in 
which the fiery force is sustained throughout, and to the 
numerous momentary Bashes of nature counteracting tKe 
histono abstraction. As a wonderful specimen of -the way 
m which Shakspere livei up, to the reiy end of this play. 
*ead, the last part of til? concluding scene And'if yon 
would feel the judgment! as well as the genius of Shok* 
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Jpere in your hearts’ core, compare this astonishing drama 
with Diyden*s “ All For Lore ” 

. Act. l. sc l.< Philo’s speech — 

“His captam’s heart, 

, Which m the scuffles of great fights hath burst 

The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper — ” 

i 

lb should he “ reneagues,” or “ remegnes,” as “ fatigues,” Ac 
lb. 

“ Take but good note, and yon shall see in bun 
, The triple pillar of the world transformed 
t Into a strumpet’s fool ” 

Warburton’s conjecture of “ stool ” is ingenious, and would 
be a probable reading, if the scene opening had discovered 
Antony with Cleopatra on lus lap But, represented as he 
is "Walking and jesting with her, “ fool ” must be the word 
Whrburtan r s objection is shallow, and implies that he con- 
founded the dramatic with the epic style The “pillar” 
of a state is so common a metaphor as to have lost the 
unage m the thing meant to be imaged 
lb. so 2 

“ Much is breeding; 

x Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life, 

And not a serpent's poison ” 

This is so far true to appearance, that a horse-hair, 
“laid,” as Holhnshed says, “in a pail of water,” will be- 
come the supporter of seemingly one worm, though pro- 
bably of an urimense number of small slimy water-lice 
The jbair will twirl round a finger, and sensibly compress 
it It is a common experiment with school hoys m Cum- 
berland and Westmorland 

Act li bo. 2. ' Speech of Bnobarbus : — ■ 

“ Her gentlewomen, like the Nereids, 

( - • So many merniaids, tended her 1’ tb’ eyes. 

And made their bends adomings At the helm 
, A seeming mermaid steers “* 
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I liave the greatest difficulty in believing that Shakspere 
■wrote the first “mermaids " He never, I think, would 
have so weakened by useless anticipation, the fine image, 
immediately following The epithet “ seeming ” becomes < 
so extremely improper after the whole number had been 
positively called “ so many mermaids '* 


Timon of Athens 1 

Act i sc 1. 

“ Tim The man is honest. ' 

Old Aih Therefore he mil be, Timon. 

His honesty ren ards him in itself” — 

Warburton’s comment — “ If the man be honest, for that 
i eason he will be so in this, and not endeavour at the 
injustice of gaming my daughter without my consent : - 
is, like almost all his comments, ingenious an blunder he 
can never see any other writer’s thoughts for the mist- 
woiking swarm of his own The meaning of the* first Jine 
the poet himself explains, or rather unfolds, in the second 
“ The man is honest * ” — “ True , — and for that very cause, 
and with no additional or extrinsic motive, he will be so 
2fo man can be justly called honest, who is not so for 
honesty’s sake, itself including its own reward ” Mote, 
that “ honesty ” in Shakspere’s age retained much of its 
old dignity, and that contradistinction of the honestum 
from the utile, m which its veiy essence and definition 
consist If it be honestum, it cannot depend on the utile 
lb Speech of Apemantus, printed as prose in Theobald’s 
edition — . ' 

> 1 1 i 

‘ So, bo ’ achoa contract, and start e yonr supple joints I ? * 

I may remark here the fineness of Shakspeie’s sense, of 
musical period, which would almost by itself have suggested 

See notes on ** Troilus and Cressida ” 
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(if the hundred positive proofs had not been extant), that 
the word “ aches ” was then ad libitum, a dissyllable — 
ditches "Eov read it, “aches,” in this sentence, and I 
would challenge you to find any penod m Shakspere’s 
writings with the same musical, or, rather dissonant, notar 
tion Try the one, and then the other, by your ear, read- 
ing the sentence aloud, first with the word as a dissyllable 
and then as a monosyllable, and you will feel what I 
mean 1 

lb so 2 Cupid’s speech Warburton’s correction of — 
“ There taste, touch, all pleas’d from thy table rise—* 

into 

“ Tli’ ear, taste, touch, smell,* &e 

This is indeed on excellent emendation 
Act 11 sc I Senator’s speech — 

« — nor then silenc’d with * 

* Commend me to your master ’ — and tie cay 
Plays m the right hand, thus — * 

Either, methinks, “plays” should be “play’d,” or “and” 
should be changed to “ while ” I can certainly understand 
it as a parenthesis, an mteradditive of scorn , but it does 
not sound to my ear as in ShakBpere’s manner 
lb sc 2 Trmon’s speech (Theobald ) 

“ And that unaptness made you * minister, 

, Thus to excuse yourself * 

J 

• 1 It is, of course, a verse, — 

“ Ach&s contract, and start e j our supple joints 1 * 
and is so printed m all later editions But Mr C was reading it in 
prose m Theobald, and it is curious to see how bis ear detected the 
rhythmical necessity for pronouncing “ aches * as a dissyllable, although 
the metrical necessity seems for the moment to hate escaped him 
— H. N. C. 

9 Bead “when” foi "with * 

* “ Tour * m 1st Pol. and Globe Ed 
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Bead your, — at least I cannot otherwise understand the 
lm« Yon mode my chance indisposition nnd occasional' 
-tump Incss your minister— that is, the ground on winch 
you now oxcuso yourself. Or, poihaps, no eorrccliort is' 
necessary, if we construe “ mado you ” ns “ did you male , 

“ and that unaptness did you make help 5 on thus to excuso ‘ 
yourself” But the former seems more m Shakspcro’s 
manner, nnd is less liable to ho misunderstood 1 ' 

Act m. sc 3. Servant's speech . — . * * 

“ How fairly tins lord strives to appear font 1 — lal»es virtnons top** 
to be wicked , hie tho*c that under hot, ardent, seal vould set t title 
realms on fire Of such a nature is his politic lovc a 

This latter clause I grievously suspoct to hovo been Mj 
addition of the players, which had hit, and, being 'cOa- 
stnntly applauded, procured a settled ocenpiucy m the 
prompter's copy Not that Shaksporo docs not elsewhere 
sneer at the Puritans , hut hero it is introduced so itilenter' 
tolenler (exense the phrase) by the head and shoulders 1 — 
and is besides so much more likely to hove been conceived 
in the age of Chniles I , 

Act iv sc 3 Timon’s speech — ‘ ( 

" Haiso me this beggar, and dentft that lord — " , 

i * 

Warburton roads “ denude ” 1 1 

I cannot see the necessity of this alteration The editors 
and commentators are, all of them, ready enough to cry 
out against Shakspere’s laxities and licenses of^style, for- 
getting that he is not merely a poet, hut a dramatic poet, 
that, when the head and the heart are swelling with ful- 
ness, a man does not ask himself whether he has gramma- 
tically arranged, hut only whether (the context taken in) 
he has conveyed, his meaning “ Deny *’ is here clearly 

equal to “withhold,” and the “it,” quite in the genius of 

* 1 * 

t 1 “ Tour ’ is tbe received reading now — H. 2J C 
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vehement conversation, which ' a syntaxisi explains by 
ellipses and sitbauditws m a Greek or Latin classic, yet 
tiiumphs over as ignorances in a contemporary, refers to 
accidental and artificial lank or elevation, impliod m the 
vcib ** raise ” Besides, does the word ** denude ” occur in 
any writer before, or of^Shakspere’a age ? 


Borneo and Juliet. 

I have previously had occasion to speak at large on the 
subject of the three unities of time, place, and action, as 
applied to the drama in the abstract, and to the p&rticnlar 
stage for which Shakspcre wrote, os far as he can be said 
to have written for any stage bnt that of the universal 
mind I hope I hove in some measure Bncceeded m de- 
monstrating that the former two, instead of bemg rules, 
were meio inconveniences attached to the local peculiarities 
of the Athenian drama, that the last alone deseived the 
name of a principle, and that in the preservation of this 
unity Shakspcre Btood pre-eminent Yet, instead of unity 
of action, I should gieatly prefei the more appropriate, 
though scholastic and uncouth, words homogeneity, pro- 
portionateness, and totality of interest, — expressions, which 
involve the distinction, or rather the essential diffeience, 
betwixt the shaping skill of mechanical talent, and the 
creative, productive, life-power of inspired genras In the 
former each part is separately conceived, and then by a 
succeeding act put together , — not as watches are made for 
w hole-sale, — (for there each part supposes a pre-conception 
of the whole in some mind) — but more like pictures on a 
motley screen Whence arises the harmony that strikes 
ns in the wildest natural landscapes, — in the relative shapes 
of rocks, the harmony of colours in the heaths, ferns, and 
lichens, the leaves of the beech, and the oak, the stems and 

l 
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rich brown branches of the birch and other mountain, trees, 
varying from verging autumn to returning Bp ring, — -coin* 
pared with the visual effect from the greater, number -of 
artificial plantations'’ — From this, that the natural 7 land- 1 ' 
scape is effected, as it were, by a single energy modified at 
intra in each component part, , And as this is the particular 
excellence of the Shaksperian drama generally,' so is' 'it 
especially characteristic of the “ Borneo and Juliet.” \ 

The groundwork of the tale is altogether in family life, 1 ' 
and the events of the play have their first origin in family- 
feuds Filmy as are the eyes of party-spmt, at once diin 
and truculent, still there is commonly some real or sap- , 
posed object in view, or prmciple to be maintained; knd 
though but the twisted wires on the plate of -rosmyin thei 
preparation for electrical pictures, it is still a guide m some 
degree, an assimilation to an outline , BaF in family 
quarrels, which have proved scarcely less injurious to 
states, wilfulness, and precipitancy, and passion from mere 
habit and custom, can alone be expected With bis accus- 
tomed judgment, Shakspere has begun by placing befoie 
us a lively picture of all the impulses of the play, and, os 
nature ever presents two sides, one for Heraclitus, and'one 
for Democntns, he has, by way of prelude, shown the 
laughable absurdity of the evil by the contagion 1 of it 
reaching the servants, who have so little to do with it, bub 
who are under the necessity of letting the superfluity of 
seasonal power fly off through the escape-valve 6i Wit- 
combats, and of quarrelling with weapons of sharper edge/ 
all in humble imitation of their masters, Yet there is a 
sort of unhired fidelity, an minshness abont oil this that' 
makes it rest pleasant on one’s feelings 1 All the first 
scene, down to the conclusion of the Fnnce’s speech, is a ^ 
motley dance of all ranks and ages to one tune, as if the 
bora of Huon had heen.playmg behind the scenes. 
Bexxvoho’s speech-— 
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*' Madam, an hour before the worshtpp’d sun 
Peerd forth the golden w mdowof tho cost 

and, fir moro s'tiikingly, the follow mg speech of old 
Uont iguc— - 

11 Many a- morning hath he there been seen 
With tears ftngmenung the fresh morning 1 dew”— 

prove that Shnksporc mount the Borneo and .Tnhct to 
apptoich to a poem, which, and indeed its early date, may 
be also mfened from the multitude of rhyming couplets 
throughout And if we .ire right, fiom tho internal 
cndcnco, in pronouncing this ono of Sbakspere’s early 
dramas, it affords a stiong instance of the fineness of his 
insight into the nature of tho pnssions, that Borneo is in- 
troduced already lorc-bovrildercd The necessity of loving 
creates an object for itself in man and woman , and yet 
there is a difference m tins respect between the sexes, 
iliongh only to be known by a perception of it It would 
ltavo displeased ns if Juliot had been represented as already 
in love, or as fancying herself so , — bnt no one, I believe, 
over experiences any shock at Borneo’s forgetting his 
Bosahne, who bad been a mcro name for the yearning of 
his youthful imagination, and rushing into Ins passion for 
Juliet Rosaline was a mcic creation of his fancy, and 
wc should remark the boastful positiveness of Borneo m a 
love of his own making, which is never shown where love 
is really near the heart. 

“ When the riot out religion of mine eye 
Man tuns such falsehood, then turn tears to Bros ' 
****** 

Ono fmrer than mj lute ' the all seeing sun 
heer saw her match, since first the world begun ’ * 

* l 

Tho character of tho Nurse as the nearest of anything hi 
Shnkspero to a direct borrowing from mote observation , 

* Bead “ morn ng’s ” 1 * Act i sc 2 
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and the reason is, that as in infancy and childhood the 
individual mnatmo is a'ropiesontative of a class, — ^ust as 
in dcscnbmg ono larch tioc, yon generalize ft, groie of 
them, — so it is nearly ns mnch so in old ago The genera* 
lization is done to the poet's hand Here yon have the 
garrulity of age strengthened by the feelings of a long- 
trnsted servant, -whose sympathy with the mother’s affec- 
tions gives her privileges and rank in the household, 
and observe the mode of connection by accidents of time 
and place, and the childliko fondnoss of repetition m a 
second childhood, and also that happy, humble, ducking 
under, yet constant resnigenco against, the check of her 
supenois ' — v 

r 

“ Yes, madam 1 — Yet I cannot choose but laugh, ’ &.C. . 

In the fourth scene we have Mcrcubo introduced to as. 
O * how shall I describe that cxqmsite ehnllience and over> 
flow of youthful life, wafted on over the laughing waves of 
pleasure and prosperity, as a wanton heanty that distorts 
the fnco on which she knows her lover is gazing enraptured, 
and wrinkles hoi forehead in the tnumph of its smooth- 
ness * "Wit ever wakeful, fancy busy and piocioativo as an 
insect, courage, an easy mind that, withont cares of its 
own, is at once disposed to laugh away those of others, and 
yet to be interested m them, — these and 1 all congenial 
qualities, melting into the common copula of them all, the 
mtm of iank and the gentleman, with all its excellencies 
and all its weaknesses, consbtate the clmractei of Mercubo 1 
Acti sc 5 


i h* ^ "^ en * Qc h a Milam is a guest, 

1 U not endure him 

Cap He shall he endur’d. , , 

Y hat, goodman boy '—I say, ho shall — Go to 
Am I the master here, or yon ?— Go to 
loa U not endure him '-God shall mend my soul- 
xon u make a mutinj among my guests 1 
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You will set cock a-hoop! jou'll be tbc man! 

Tyb W ]) y, uncle, ’Ms a shame 
Cap Go to, go to, 

Tou are a saucy boy I” &c — 

How admirable is idle old man's impetuosity at once 
conti ABting, yet harmonized, with young Tybalt's quarrel- 
some violence 1 But it wonld bo ondless to repeat obser- 
vations of this sort Every leaf is different on an oak tree , 
but still we can only say — our tongues de&audmg our 
eyes — “ This is another oak-leaf 1 " 

Act u. bc. 2 The garden scene - 

Take notice m this cnchnnting scene of the contrast of 
Borneo's love with his former fancy , and weigh the skill 
shown in 3 ustifying him fiom his inconstancy by making 
us feel tbc difference of his passion Vet this, too, is a 
love in, although not merely of, the imagination. 

Ib. 

"Jul. Well, do not swear, although I joy in tlieo, 

I lime no joy in 1 this conUact to-night 
It is too rash, too unadused, too sudden,” &c 

Wit h love, pure love, there is always an anxiety for the 
snfety of the object, a disinterestedness, by which it is dis- 
tinguished from the counterfeits of its name Compare 
this scene with Act m so 1 of the “ Tempest ” I do not 
know a moie wonderful instance of Shakspere’s masteiy in 
playing a distinctly remembeiablo variety on the same 
remembcicd air, than m the transporting love-confessions 
of Borneo and Juliet and Ferdinand and Mnanda There 
seemB more passion m the one, and more dignity in the 
other, yet you feel that the sweet gulish lingering and , 
busy movement of Juliet* and the calmer and more 
maidenly fondness of Miranda, might easily pass into each 
other. 


* Bead « of » 
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lb. sc 3. The Fiinr’s speech — _ 

The jo\ ercnd diameter of the Friar, like all Sliaksperes 
lepresentntione, of tho great professions, is vm; delightful 
and tranquillizing, yet it is no digression, but immediately 
necessary to tho carrying 6n of tho plot. 

Ib so. 4 _ 

% * 

'* Horn Goad morrow to you both. Whit cnun'^rfo.t did I giro 

Compel o again, Romeo’s Inlf-cxcrtcd, and half real,. 
ca«e of mmd with lus first manner -when in, loie vnth 
Rosaline * His w ill bad como to tho clenching point 

Ib. sc 6 ( > 

“ /.on Bo thou but close our hands v ah holy urrds, 

'llion lo\«Mk<\ curing death do what lvo dare, ' 

It is < nough I mnj but call her mine ” 

% i 

The precipitancy , which is the chamctor of the plsy, is 
well maikcd in this short scene of waiting for Juliet's 
ai rival 

Act ui sc 1 

“ J/ir No, ’fu not so deep os a well, uor so wide a* a church door} 
but ns enough ’tw ill servo ask for me to-morrow, and vou shall Mi 
uie a grave man,** SLc 

i 

How fine an effect tho wit and raillery habitual t< 
Meicutio, even struggling with his pam, give to Romeo't 
following speech, and at tho same time so completely 
justifying lus passionate rovongo on Tybalt* 1 

Ib Benvbho’s speech ' 

f v J * | 

“But that he tilts - 

With piercing stiel nt bold Mcrctttjo’s breast - 

» t 

This small portion of' untruth 'in iBonvolio’s narrative ll 

finely conceived 

Ib so 2. Juliet’s speech; 
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“ For thou » i!t lie upon tlio wings of night • , 

Whiter than now soon on a mi on’s back.” 

t 

Indeed the whole of this speech is imagination strained 
to (bo highest, and obseno tho blessed effect on tbo 
pnriljr of the mmd "What would Dryden have mado 
of it** — 

lb. 

“JKWrv Shame come to Borneo. 

Jiit, Blister’d be thy tongue 
> Tor such a wish 1 ” 

Xotc the Xurso’s mistake of tho mind’s audible struggles 
with itself for its decision in tolo. 

2b so. 3 Borneo’s speech . — 

“ Tis torture, and not mercy hcaren s 1 here, 

"Where Jabot lues,” &c. 

All deep passions arc a sort of atheists, that believe no 
future 

lb sc. 5. 

•• Cap *k>ft, tale mo with jon, tale mo with jon, wifo— How ' will 
she none?” S-e. 

f 

A noblo scene 1 Don’t I seo it with my own eyes ? — 
Yes * but not w itb Juliet’s And observe an Capulet’s last 
speech m this scene Ins mistake, as if loi o’s causes were 
capablo of being generalized 

Act iv sc. 3 Juliot’s speech — 

“ 0, look I mcthinks I sec my consm’s ghost 
Seeking ont Borneo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier’s point —Stay, Tybalt, stay 1 — 

Borneo, I comoi this do I drink to thee ” 

Shakspero provides for tho finest decencies It would 
have been too bold a thing foi a girl of fifteen , — but she 
swallows the draught m a fit of fright 

^ 1 Bead “ heaven is,” 
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lb. sc 5 , 

As the audience know that Juliet is not dead, tins scene 
is, perhaps, excusable But it is a strong warning to' 
mrnoi dramatists not to introduce at one time 'many 
separate characters agitated by one and the same cuv ' 
cumstance. It is difficult to understand what effect, 
whether that of pity or of laughter, Shakspere meant to 
produce , — the occasion and the characteristic "speeches 
are so little m harmony * For example, what the 'Burse 
says is excellently suited to the Burse's chnractei, but 
grotesquely unsuited to the oconsion 
Act v sc 1 Borneo's speech — 

“ 0 mischief' thon are swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men r 
I do remember an apothecary,” Lc ' 

This famous passage is so beautiful as to be self; 
justified, yet, in addition, what a fine preparation it is for 1 ' 
the tomb scene 1 . , 

lb sc 3. Borneo's speech — 

“ Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man. 

Fly hence and lea>e me n 

t 

The gentleness of Borneo was shown before, as softened 1 
by love, and now it is doubled by love and sorrow and 
awe of the place whei e he is 
lb Borneo's speech — 

"Hon oft when men are at the point of death 
Ho\ e they been merry ' which their keepers call 
A lightning before death 0, how may I 
Call this a lightning?— 0, my lo\e, m> wifel ” Ac 

Here, here, is i 
once increase and 
lb Last scene 


the master example liow beauty can at 
modify passion • 
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Kow is tho close | The spring nud the winter 

wept *— v inter assume* the character of spring, and spring 
the of w inter. 


Jr\tr. 

Of nil Shohspcre'fi plnj «. “ Mndwiii ” is tho most rapid, 
11 Ifariht** the flornst, iu movement. “ Lear M combines 
hnclK with rapiditj, — like the hnmerno and tho vrlml- 
pool, nh-virhing while it ndinnees It begins os n stormy 
tin* ui summer, with brightness, but that bughtncss is 
Inrid, mid "idicipates tho tcmj«st 

It lint without /nrethonght, nor is it without its duo 
ri3nihea1.ee, tli it tho division of Lear’s kingdom is in tho 
fir*L **x Hriov of the play stated ns it thing already defei- 
mtned in all its particulars, ptvuonsly to tho Inal of pro- 
fe^iou* a-* tho rclstho row aids of winch tho danghtcis 
wren* to 1 m* m ido to consider then several portions Tho 
ptrm'ge, jn by no means nnnntunl, mixture of selfishness, 
r^nsibility, and habit of feeling domed from, and fostered 
by, the p irlicular rank and usages of tho individual , — tho 
intense desire of being intensely bcloicd, — selfish, and jet 
characteristic of tho selfishness of a loving and kindly 
nnfnrc alone, — the «olf-Mippoitloss leaning for all pleasure 
on anothei’s breast; — tho ernungs after sympathy with a 
prodigal disinterestedness, finslrated by its own ostenta- 
tion, and the mode aud nature of its claims, — tho anxiety, 
tho distrust, tho jealousy, winch moro or less accompany 
all selfish affections, and are amongst tho surest contra- 
distinctions of moro fondness from true lovo, and winch 
originate Lear’s eager wish to onjoy his daughter’s violent 
professions, whilst tho inveterate habits of sovereignty 
convert llio wish into claim and positive right, and an in- 
compliance with it into ciirno and treason, — these facts. 
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these passions, these moinl verities, on which- the whole 
tragedy is founded, are all prepared* for, and will to rfloi 
retrospect be found implied, m these 'first four or fiyeiines 
of the play They let us know that the trial is but atnek', 
and that the grossness of the old king’s rage ib m part the 
natural result, of a silly trick suddenly and most unex- 
pectedly baffled and disappointed ' "''If 

It may here be worthy of notice, that f‘Xiear M is. 'the 
only senous performance of Shaksporo, the interest and 
situations of which are derived from the assumption of a 
gioss improbability, whereas Beaumont and Fletcher'S 
tragedies are, almost all of them, founded on soine out of 
the way accident or exception to the general cxpenen6e,of 
mankind But observe the matchless judgment of our 
Sliaksperc First, improbable aB the conduct of Lear is'ia 
the first scene, yet it was an old story rooted m tho-popular 
fiuth, — a thing taken for granted already, and consequently 
• without any of the effects of improbability Secondly, it 
is merely the canvas for the characters and passions,'—* 
mere occasion for, — and not, m the manner of BeaumoBt 
and Fletcher, perpetually xecumng as the cause, and sda 
qua non of, — the incidents and emotions Let the first 


scene of this play have been lost, and let it only he under- 
stood that a fond father had been duped by hypocritical 
professions of love and duty on the part of two daughters 
to disinherit the third, previously, and deservedly, more 
dear to him, — and all the rest of the tiagedywould return 
its interest undiminiBhed, and he perfectly intelligible .-The 
accidental is nowhere the groundwork of the passions, but 
t at which is catholic, which in all ages has been,* and'ever 
Wi close and native to the heart of man, — parental 
anguish from filial ingratitude, the genuineness of worth! 

oug coffined in bluntness, and the execrable vileness of 
« q ? 11 Perhaps I ought, to 'have added &o 

' 031 Venice, ” 'but 'here too the same remarks 
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apply It was an old talo ; and substitute any other danger 
than that of the pound of flesh (the circumstance m which 
the. improbability lies)) yet all the situations and tho 
emotions appertaining to thorn remain equally excellent 
and appropriate. Whereas take away fiom the “Mad 
Lover ” of Beaumont and Fletcher the fantastic hypothesis 
of his engagement to ent out his own heart, and have it 
presented to his mistress, and all the mam sconos must go 
with it: 

■ Kotzebue is tbo German Beanmont and Fletcher, with- 
out their poetio powers, and without their vis connca 1 
But, liko them, ho always deduces Ins situations and pas- 
sions from marvellous accidents, and the trick of bringing 
one part of our moral natnro to counteract another, as our 
pity for misfortune and admiration of geneiosity and 
v courage to combat our condemnation of guilt, as in. 
adultery, Tobbcry, 'and othor heinous crimes, — and, like 
them too, he excels m his mode of tolling a story clearly 
and interestingly, in a senes of dramatic dialogues Only 
tho trick of making tragedy-heroes and heroines out of 
shopkeepers and barmaids was too low for the age, and too 
‘ unpoctic for the genius, of Beaumont and Fletcher, inferior 
m c\ cry lespoct as they are to their great predecessor and 
contemporary. How inferior would they have appeared, 
had not Shnkspero existed for them to imitate , which in 
every play, more or less, they do, and in their tragedies 
most glanngly — and yet — (0 shame 1 shame *) they 
uuss no opportunity of sneering at the divine man, and 
Bub-detractmg from his merits * 

To return *to Lear Having thus in the fewest words, 
and m a 'natural reply to as natural a question, which 

1 i } i . 

’ * “If we -would choiitably consent to forget the comic humour, the 
wit,*tho felicities of style, in other words, all the poetry, an mne- 
tenths of nil the genius of Beaumont and Fletcher, that which would 
remain becomes a Kot*ebue. M -r Biographa X/tterana t chap \xu» 
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yet answers the secondary pm pose of attracting onr atten*„ 
tion to the difference or dnersity beta eem the characters' 
of Cornwall and Albany, — provided the premisses 'nndl 
data, ns it wore, for onr after insight into the mind and 
mood of tho person, whose chat actor, passions, and suffer- 
ings aic the main subject-matter of tho play; — from Lear, 
the pertona patient of Ins drama, Shaksporo passes without 
delay to the second m importance, the chief agent and 
prime mo\ cr, and introduces Edmund to onr acquaintance, 
preparing us with tho same felicity of judgment, and in 
the same easy and natural way, for Ins character in the- 
seemingly cnsnal communication of its origin and occasion 
From the first drawing up of the cnrtnm Edmond has 
stood before us in the muted strength and beauty’ of- 
earliest manhood Oar oj cs have been questioning him. 
Gifted as he is with high advantages of person, and fnrthei 
endowed by nature with a powerful intellect and a strong,, 
energetic will, oven without any concurrence of circum- 
stances and accident, pnde will necessarily be tbc sin that 
most easily besets lum Bat Edmnnd is also the known , 
and acknowledged son of the pimcely Gloster • lie, there- 
fore, has both the germ of pnde, and the conditions best 
fitted to evolve and ripen it into a predominant feeling 
Tot hitherto no reason appears why it should be other 1 
than the not unusual pnde of person, tilont, and birth,- — ■ 
n pnde auxiliary, if not nkin, to many vnfcucs, and the 
natural ally of honourable impulses But alas * in his 
own piesence his own father takes shamo to himself for 
ly frank avowal that he is his fathei, — he has “blushed 
so often to acknowledge lnm that ho is now- braved to it 1 M ! 
Edmnnd hears the oircumstances of Ins birth spoken- of 
with a most dcgiadmg and licentious levity,-— his mother 
described as a wanton by her own paramour, and 1 the 
lemembrance of the animal sting, the low criminal grati- 
fications connected -with her wantonness and piostituted 
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\ v.cy, r,» si'jsrr] p? On* nyim. wk 11 the whoreson must 
t>< ftoj.* <t» 3 !** Ti«*. *iml the I'onaetonfntss of its 
V-tfety S , tSt irnnswu? roavictmn flint evi ry than of 
t» *sn tTo*-! of courted. which recall*, while it 
u n n filling, — tin*, is tho v\ 1 1 * trickling 

f. 'w t)f n. -nv oM nril gill into tin* wound* of pi hie, — tho 
i (V* « Much umcalutes pnd« with a sennm not 
it Ov with «my, hatred, ami a lust jot that pow cv 
vilmh .»» tt fc Wirt of minute would hide the d«nk spots 
t.n 1 Is th v\-~\>ith of shame pnrsnimlli nndeservotl 

ami ilimjn*v f« It n*» w r mg-, and with a hlmd fmmcnl of 
yjmW’iu* working 1 awards the nerapions ami cnn«i*s, rs- 
j*r-» Hj « <w>irds a brother, whose st unless birth anil lawful 
ktnenn Were the constant tvmcmbmmcre of hi* own 
ih l<V«)W]i.iin>l wen* tner m the wav to present all thancc 
of „t- bcinr nnhmwn. or os orloolud anti forgotten Add 
to tli,*, tint with ixe llent judemint, and pi (indent for 
the elr inn of tho monl m n*>e, — for tint whn li. relatnely 
b* the dn.nm, is tubed poetic justice, and as the fittest 
nr im for reconciling the feelings of the spectators to tho 
her'oraof (»lo *er*s afUr *n lit imps, — at least, of tendering 
them samswlmt b*s nn« ndurihlc , — (for I will not disguise 
my tonvietio.it thnt in tins one point the tragic in this play 
hip betr rrped hot ond the outirmost mark and vc ]>Ius 
life i of the drinintie) — Shnki.pt ro hn* pruilnded all evenso 
m*d palliation of the poilt incurred by both the parents 
t»f t? o lru-e-liorn Kdmnnd. l»y GlosterV confession that ho 
v is at the t’nn* a warned man, and already blest w itli a 
lawful heir of Ins fortunes The mournful alienation of 
brotherly Jo\e. occasioned by tho law of piimogemlme in 
noble famiHc„s or ratlin by the unnecessary distinctions 
mgrafkd fbnrtnn, and tins in children of tho iirao stock, 
is still almoA proverbial on tlio continent, — especially, os 
1 know fiom my own observation, in tho south of Europe, 
—and appears to have been scarcely less common in oar 
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own island bcforo tlio Revolution of 1688/ if We nwiy’judgtf 
fiom tho characters' and sentiments so frequctit m onr older 
comedies Thoro ib the younger brother, for instance, tnBeati2 < 
wont and Fletcher's play of tho “ Scornful Lady," on. the cite, 
side, and Oliver in Slmksporc’s "As You Like It," on the 
othor Reed it bo said how heavy an aggravation, in sock 
a case, the stain of bastardy must have been, were it-only- 
that the younger brother was liablo to hoar his own dis- 
honour and his mother's infamy related by his father with 
an excusing shrug of tho shoulders, and in a tene'hotwixfc' 
waggery and shame 1 1 <■ ; * 

By tho circumstances here enumerated ns so many pro- ~ 
disposing causes, Edmund’s character might well be doomed 
already sufficiently explained , and our minds prepared for* 
it But m this tragedy tho story or fable constrained 
Slnkspere to introduce wickedness in an outrageous form] 
m tho persons of Regan and Gonenl He had read nature 
too licedfnlly not to know, that conrage, intellect, "and 
strength of charactoi, are the most impressive forms ""of 
power, and that to power m itself, without reference to 
any moral end, an inevitable admiration and complacency^ 
appertains, whether it bo displayed m tho conquests of ‘a 
Buonaparte or Tamerlane, or m the foam and the thunder 
of a cataract But m the exhibition of such a diameter it 
was of tho highest importance to prevent tho guilt fro taj 
passing into utter monstrosity,-— which again depends on 
tho presence or absence of causes and temptations sufficient' 
to account for the wickednqss, without the necessity of; 
recurring to a thorough fiendishness of natnre for its origi- 1 
nation For suoh are the appointed relations of inteJlectualv 
power to truth, and of truth to goodness, that it becomes 
Dote morally and poetically unsafe to present what is admi- 
rable,— -what our naturo compels ns to admire— in the 
mmd, and what is most detestable m -the heart, ‘as co* 
is ng m Ihe same individual w ithout any apparent con- 
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ncction, of any modification of the one by the othor. That 
Shakspcro lias in one instance, that of Iago, approached to 
this, and that he has done it successfully, is, perhaps, the 
most astonishing proof of his gemas, and the opulence of 
its resources Bat in the present tiagedy, in which he 
was compelled to present a Goneril and a Began, it was 
most carefully to be avoided | — and therefore tho only one 
conceivable addition to the manspicions influences on the 
preformation of Edmund’s character is given, in the infor- 
mation that all the kindly counteractions to the mischievous 
feelings of shame, which might have been derived from co- 
domcstication with Edgar and their common father, had 
been cut off by bis absence from home, and foreign educa- 
tion fiom boyhood to the present time, and a prospect of 
its continuance, as if to preclude all risk of his interference 
n ith the father’s views for the elder and legitimate son * — 

“Bo hath been oat nine yean, and an ay he shall again ” 

i 

Acti sc I. 

“ Cor Nothing, my lord 
hear Nothing? 

.Cor. Nothing 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing speak again 
Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heai o 
1 My heart into my month I love your majesty 

According to my bond , nor more, nor less ” 

There ( is something of disgust at the ruthless hypocrisy 
of her sinters, and some little faulty admixture of pnde 
and sullenness m Cordelia’s "Nothing,” and her tone is 
well contrived, indeed, to lessen the glaring absurdity of 
Lear's conduct, but answers the yet more important pur- 
pose of foicing away the attention from the nursery-tale, 
the moment it has served its end, that of supplying the 
canvas for tho picture This is also materially furthered 
by Kent’s opposition, which displays Lear’s moral incapa- 


> 
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bility of resigning the sovereign power in the very act 6fy 
disposing of it. Kent is, perhaps, tbd nearest to, perfect 
goodness in' nil' Shakspcrc’s characters, and yet the most'/ 
individualized 1 Theio is an extraordinary charm in his" 
blnntncss, which is that only of a nobleman arising from a; 
contempt of overstrained courtesy, and combined' with 
easy placability whcio goodness of heart is apparent. Bis 
passionate affection foi, and fidelity to, Lear act* on om 
feelings m Lear’s on n favour : virtue itself seems to be hi 
company with him 

lb. sc 2 Edmund's speech — 

" Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, tal.o 
More composition and fierce quality 
Than doth, 1 ’ &.c. 

Warburton’s note upon a quotation from Vanini * 

Pool Vanim* — Any one lint ‘VTaibnrton would have 
thought this precious passage more eharacteiistic of ifr. 
Shandy than of atheism If tho fact really weie so (which 
it is not, but almost tho contiaiy), I do not see why the 
most confirmed thcist might not very naturally utter the 
same w isli But it is proverbial that the youngest son m 
a large family is commouly tho man of the greatest talents 
in it , and as good an authority as Ynnini has said — i«cn- 
lesccre m veverem ardentius, spei sobolts tnjunosum es*e 
In this speech of Edmund you see, as soon 'as a man 
cannot reconcile himsolf to reason, howliis conscience Hies 
off by way of appeal to natnre, who is snre upon such 
occasions noier to find fault, and also how shame sharpens 
a predisposition in the heart to evil For it is a profound 
moial, that slmme will natuially generate- guilt, the op- 
pressed will be vindictive, like Shylook, and in tbe'angnish 
o undeserved ignominy the delusion secretly springs up, 

I * - * 

1 Compare note on air Collier s Sixth lecture, from The Friend 

9 \ 
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o£ getting over the moral quality of an action by fixing the 
mind on the mere physical act alone. 

lb. Edmund’s speech — 

“This is tlio excellent foppery of the world! that, when we are sick, 
in fortune (olten the surfeit of our own behauonr), wo make guilty of 
our disasters, the sun, the moon, and tko stars,” See. 

Thus scorn and misanthropy are often the anticipations 
and month-pieces of wisdom m the detection of super- 
stitions Both individuals and nations may be free from 
sach prejudices by being below them, os well as by rising 
above them. 

lb sc 3 The Steward should be placed in exact anti- 
thesis to Kent, as the only character of utter irredeemable 
baseness in Shakspere Even m this the judgment and 
invention of the poet are very observable , — for what else 
could the willing tool of a Goneril be? Not a nee but 
this of baseness was left open to him 

lb sc 4. In Lear old age is itself a character, — its 
natural imperfections being increased by life-long habits of 
receiving a prompt obedience Any addition of indivi- 
duality would have been unnecessary and painful , for the 
relations of others to him, of wondrous fidelity and of 
frightful ingratitude, alone sufficiently distinguish him. 
Thus Lear becomes the open and ample play-xoom of 
nature’s passions. 

""Knufht Since my joung lady's going into Franco, Sir, tie fool 
hath much pin’d an aj .” 

The Fool is no comic buffoon to make the groundlings 
laugh, — no -forced condescension of Shakspere’s genius to 
the taste of his audience Accordingly the poet prepares 
for his introduction, which he never does with any of his 
common clowns and fools, by linnging him into living 
connection with the pathos of the play. He is as wonderful 

z 
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a creation as Caliban; Ins wild babblings, and inspired 
idiocy, articulate and gauge tlic horrors of the scene 
The monster Gonenl prepares what is necessary, white 
the character of Albany renders a still more maddening 
grievance possible, namely, Began and Cornwall m perfect 
sympathy of monstrosity. Not a sentiment, not an image, 
which can givepleasnre on its own account^ is admitted, 
whenever these creatures are introduced, and they ate 
brought forward ns little as possible, pure horror reigns 
throughout. In this scone and in all the early speeches of 
Lear, the one general sentiment of filial ingratitude prevails 
as the mam spring of tho feelings ; — m tins early stage the 
ontward object cansing the pressure on the mind, which is 
not yet sufficiently familiarized with the anguish for the 
imagination to work npon it 
lb. 

“ Gon Do jon mark that, my lord? 

Alb I cannot bo so partial, Goncril, 

To tho great loic 2 bear yon. 

Gon Pray j ou, content” &.c ' 

Observe the baffled endeavour of Goneril to act on the 
fe&TS of Albany, and yet lus passiveness, his inertia , lie is 
not convinced, and yet he is afraid of looking into the 
thing Such characters always yield to those who will 
take the trouble of governing them, or for them Perhaps, 
the influence of a pnneess, whoso choice of him had 
royalized his state, may he some little excuse for Albany's 
weakness 

t 

lb sc. 5. 

u Lear 0 let mo not bo mad, not mnd, sweet heaven! 

ICeep me in temper* I would not be mad !— " 

The nund s own anticipation of madness ' The deepest 
tragic notes are often strode by a half sense of an impend- 
ing low. The Pool's conclusion of this act by a grotesque 
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prattling seems to indicate the dislocation of feeling that 
has began and is to be continued 
Act n bc.'].. Edmund’s speech — 

“ He replied, 

Thou unpossessing bastard 1 " &.c 

Thus the secret poison m Edmund’s own heart steals 
foith, and then observe poor G-loster's — 

“ Loyal and natural boy’” 

as if piaismg the crime of Edmund’s birth 1 
lb Compare Began’s — 

“What, did my father's godson seek your life? 

He whom myjather named?” 


with the unfenumne violence of her — 


“ All Tengcance comes too short,” Ac. 

and yet no reference to the gailt, but only to the accident, 
which she uses as an occasion for sneeiing at her father 
Began is not, m fact, a greater monster than Gronenl, but 
she has the power of casting more venom 
lb sc 2 Cornwall’s speech — 

“ This is some fellow. 

Who, tuning been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A sauoy roughness,” &o 

In thus placing these profound general truths in the 
mouths of snch men as Cornwall, Edmund, Iago, &c, 
Shakspeie at once gives them utterance, and yet shows 
how indefinite their application is 

lb sc 3 Edgar’s assumed madness serves the great 
purpose of taking off port of the shock which would other- 
wise be caused by the true madness of Bear, and further 
displays the profound difference between the two In 
every attempt at representing madness throughout the 
whole range of diamatic literature, with the single excep- 
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tion of Loar, it is xnero lightbcadedncss, ns especially in 
Otu&y. In Edgar’s ravings Shakspore oil tlio wbilo lets 
yon seo a fixed purpose, a practical etod'in view 5 — in Lear's,’ 
there is only the brooding of Uic one anguish, on eddy, 
w ithont progi ession. ' 

lb sc 4 Lear’s speech — 

“ The king would spoilt nith Cornwall j tic. dear father 

Would with hn daughter speak,’’ Lc ' , 

* • * * * 

“ No, but not yet may l>o he is not well," S.C 1 •< 

The strong intci est now felt by Lear to try to "find' 
excuses for his daughter is most pathetic. 

Ib. Lear’s speech — 

“ Beloved Began, 

Thy sister's naught,— O Began, ahe hath tied 
bharp tooth’d unkindness, liko n vulture, here 
1 can scarce speak to thee , — thou’It not heliev® 

Of* how depraved a quality— O Began 1 

Rtg I pray you, Sir, take patience, 1 have hope, ' ; 

You less know how to value her desert. 

Than she to scant her duty. 

Lear bay, how » that?” 

Nothing is so heart-cutting ns a cold unexpected defence 
or palliation of a cruelty passionately complained of, or k> 
expressive of thorough hard-heartedness. " And feel the 
excessive horror of Hegan’s 41 0, Sir, you are old ! ’’ — and. 
then her drawing from that universal object of-revorence 
and indulgence tho very reason for her frightful conclusicm— 

“ Snj, j on have wrong’d her!” ’ * «■ r * 
All Lear s faults increase our pity for him. W< a refuse to 
know them otherwise than as means of his sufferings, and 
aggravations of his danghtcr’B ingratitude. 

Ib. Lear’s speech — * 1 


1 Bend “with” 
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“ 0, reason not the need • ottr basest beggars 
Ato in the poorest thing superfluous,” &c 

Observe that tlio -tianquillity which follows tbe first 
stunning of tbo blow peimits Lear to reason 

Act lu, sc 4 0, what a w oild's convention of ago nies 

is hoic 1 All external natuie in a storm, all moral natnre 
convulsed, — the leal madness of Lear, the feigned wmfnwn 
of Edgar, the babbling of the Fool, the desperate fidelity 
of Kent — surely such a scene was net er conceived before 
or since 1 Take it but ns a picture for the eye only, it is 
moie terrific than any winch a Michel Angelo, inspired by 
a Dante, could have conceived, and which none but a 
Michel Angelo could have executed Or let it have been 
uttered to the blind, tbe howlings of nature would seem 
com ei ted into the voice of conscious humanity This 
scene ends with the fiist symptoms of positive derange- 
ment , and the intervention of the fifth scene is particularly 
judicious, — the interruption allowing an interval for Lear 
to appear m full madness in the sixth scene 

lb sc 7. Gloster’s blinding — 

"What can I say of this scene ? — There is my relnctance 
to think Shnkspere wrong, and yet — 

Act iv sc. 6 Lear’s speech • — 

“ Ha 1 Goneril ' — with a white beard '—They flattered me like a dog; 
and told me, I hod white hairs m my beard, era tbe black ones were 
there. To say Ay and No to every thing 1 1 said ' — Ay and No too w as 
no good divinity When the rain oamo to wet me once,” &c 

The thunder recurs, but still at a greater distance from 
our feelings. 

Ib sc. 7. Lear's speech — 

" Where have I been ? Where am I ? — Fair daybgbt?— 

I am mightily abased — I should e\en die with pity 
To seo another thus/’ &o < 


1 Bead “ thing that I ’’ 
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How beautifully the affecting return of Lear to reason, 
and the mild pathos of these speeches prepare the mind 
for the last sad, yet sweet, consolation of the aged sufferer's 
death! 


i 

Hamlet 

[“Hamlet” was the play, or rather Hamlet himself was the t 
character, m the intuition and exposition of which I first made , 
my turn for philosophical criticism, and especially for insghK 
into the gemns of Shakspere, noticed. Thi3 happened firsts 
amongst my acquaintances, os Sir George Beaumont, will bear 
witness , and subsequently, long before 1 Sehlcgel bad delivered 1 
at Vienna the lectures on Shakspere, which he afterwards pub* < 
lished, I had given on the same subject eighteen lectures sub* 
stnnhally the same, proceeding from the very same pomt of 
view, and deducing the same conclusions, so far as I'eithertben • 
agreed or now agree, with him I gave these lectures at the , 
Royal Institution, before six or seven hundred auditors of tank 
and eminence, m the spring of the same year, in which Sir 
Humphry Davy a fellow-lecturer, made his great revolutionary 
discoveries in chemistry Even in detail 'the coincidence of' 
Schlegel with my lectures was so extraordinary, that all who at 
a later period 2 heard the same words, token by me from my notes 


1 This “ long before * must be set down to a little excitement (for 
more of which, see succeeding sentence, commencing “Sir. Haihtt 0 }, 
if we were right, and there can be no doubt, in considering Coleridges 
first lectures at the Royal Institution, to have been those of 1806-8. 
See lectures of 1811-12, Introductory Matter, § 5 Coleridges state- 
ments vary only in seeming In the letter of leb 1818 (see lecture 
IX., of 1811-12) he says Schlegel s lectures “ were not given orally tiH- 
t«o years nfter rnrae” This gives 1806. In the note in the text, “in 

«vL? n “ e e 1316 53016 year,n &ft * refers to 1807 Bat it dearly »»' 
before. Schlegel s lectures were delivered at Vienna daring the year 
ISOS, and published the year folloning {Voluungn Hbcr dramaiitcie 
Eunst wid Inlcratur, 1809, 3 toIs ) 

^Schlegel was, by five years, Coleridge’s senior, haring been horn to 
professor at Jena, when Coleridge was m Germany. 
Coleridge lectured at the Royal Institution in 1810. 
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of the lectures at the £070! Institution, concluded a bouowin» 
on my part from Schlegol Mr Hashed whose hatred of me is 
in such an mveise ratio to mj zealons kindness towards him, as to 
he defended by his warmest admirer, Charles Lamb — (who, 
God bless him 1 besides his characteristic obstinacy of adheience 
to old fnends, os long at least as they are at all down in the 
world, is linked os by a charm to Ilazhtt’s conversation) — only 
ns “ frantic ; "—Mr Hazlitt,I say, himself lcplied to an asser- 
tion of my plagiarism from Schlegel m these words, — “That is 
a lie , for I myself heard the very same character of Hamlet 
from Coleridge before he went to Germany, and when he had 
neither read nor could read a page of German •” Now Hazhtfc 
was on a visit to me at my cottage at Nether Stower, Somerset, 
in the summer of the 3 ear 1798, in the September of which 3 ear 
I first was out of sight of the shoics of Great Britain. Recorded 
by me, S. T. Cdeiidge, 7th Jnnunxy, 1819 ] 

The seeming inconsistencies m the conduct and character 
of Hamlet have long exercised the conjectural ingenuity of 
critics, and, as we are always loth to snppose that the 
canse of defective apprehension is in onrselves, the mystery 
has been too commonly explained by tbe very easy process 
of settmgj it down as in fact inexplicable, and by resolving 
tbe phenomenon into a misgrowth or lusus of the capricious 
and irregular genius of Shakspere The shallow and 
stupid arrogance of these vulgar and indolent decisions I 
would fain do my best to expose I believe tbe character 
of Hamle t may be traced to Shakspere’s deep and accurate 
science m mental philosophy Indeed, that this character 1 
must have some connection with the common fundamental / 
laws of our nature may be assumed from the fact, that, 
Hamlet has been tbe darling of every country in which 
the literature of England has been fostered 1 In order 
under stand him, it is essential that we should refieot on the\ 
constitution of our own minds.]" Man is distinguished from^j 
the brute animals in proportion as thonght prevails over/ 
B ense • but in the healthy processes of the mind, a balance 
is constan tly maintain ed between the impressions from out- 
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■ward objects and the inward operations of the intellect,— 1 
for if there he an oveibalance m the contemplative faculty/ 
man theieby becomes the creature of mere meditation, antjf 
loses his natnral power of action. 3STow one of Shakspere’i 
modes of creatmg characters is, to conceive any one intef. 

, lectnal or moral faculty in morbid excess, and then to plats’ 
himself, Shakspere, thus mutilated or diseased, under givejij 
cncumstances In Hamlet he seems to have wished 'tv 
exemplify the moral necessity of a due balance between w, 
attention to the objects of our senses, and our meditaticpi 
on the workings of our minds, — an eqttihbrtum between tie 
real and the imaginary woilds ’ In Hamlet tins balance' 
is disturbed his thoughts, and the images of his foncj{ 
are far more vmd than Ins actual perceptions, and his very- 
perceptions, instantly passing throngh the medium of, his 
contemplations, acquire, as they pass, a form and-a colour 
not natmally their own * Hence we see a great, an almost 
enormous, intellectual activity, and a proportionate aversion 
to real action consequent upon it, with all its symptoms 
and accompanying qualities This character Shakspere 
places in circumstances, under which it is obliged to act' 
on the spur of the moment — Hamlet is brave and careless 
of death , but he vacillates from sensibility, and' proems* 
tinates from thought, and loses the power of action in’- the 
energy of resolve Thus it is that this tragedy presents a j 
direct contrast to that of “ Macbeth , ” the one proceeds, 
, with the utmost slowness, the other with a crowded and 



t 
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The effect of this overbalance of the imaginative poVer 
i 18 beautifully illustrated m the everlasting ■ broodings and 
, superfluous activities of Hamlet's mind, which, unseated 
from its healthy relation, is constantly occupied with the 
world within, and abstracted from* the world without,— 
giving substance to shadows, and throwing a mist over all 
common-place actualities It is tiie nature of thought to' 
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Tie indefinite , — definiteness belongs to external imagery 
alone, lienee it is tbat the sense of subhmitv arises, not 
fi om the sight of an outward object, but from the beholder's 
inflection upon it , — not from, the sensuous impression, but 
from the imaginative reflex Few have seen a celebrated 
wnteifall without feeling something akin to disappointment 
it is only subsequently that the image comes back full into 
the mind, and bungs with it a tram of grand or beautiful 
associations. * Hamlet feels this , his senses ore in a state 
of trance, and he looks upon external things as hiero- 
glyphics * His soliloquy — 

that this too too solid flesh nould melt,’’ &c 

springs fiom that craving after the indefinite — for that 
winch is not — winch most easily besets men of genius , and 
the self-delusion common to this temper of mwd is finely 
exemplified in the character which Hamlet gives of him- 
self. — , 

i "It cannot be 

But I am pigeon-Iner’d, and lack gall 
To make oppiession bitter ” 

» 

"He mistakes the seeing his chains for the breaking them, 
delays action till action is of no use, and dies the victim of 
mere circumstance and accident *• 

There is a great significancy m the names of Shakspere’s 
plays In the “Twelfth Night,” “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” “As Ton Like It," and “Winter's Tale,” the 
total effect is produced by a co-ordination of the characters 
as in a wreath of flowers But m “ Coriolanus," “Lear,” 
“Borneo and Juliet,” ‘‘Hamlet,” “Othello," &o , the effect 
auses from the subordination of all to one, either as the 
prominent person, or the principal object “ Cymbehne ” 
is tbe only exception / and even tbat has its advantages in 
pieparmg the audience for the chaos of time, place, and 
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costume, by throwing tho date back into a fabulous king’s 
reign ' 

Bat as of more importance, so more striking, is 'the' 
judgment displayed by our truly dramatic poet, as well as" 
poet of the drama, in the management of Ins first scenes. 
With tho single exception of “ Cymbelme,” they, either 
place bsfoio ns at one glanco botli the past nnd the future, 
m some effect, which implies the continuance aud full 
agency of its cause, as m tho feuds and party-spirit of the' 
servants of the two honscs in the first sccno of '“Borneo* 
and Juliet j ” or m tho degrading passion for shows and 
public spectacles, and the overwhelming attachment for^ 
the newest successful war-chief in the Boman people, 
alicady become a populace, contrasted with tho jealousy of 
tho noblos in “ Julius Cresnr , ” — or they at once oommeneb 
the action so as to excite a curiosity for tho explanation m 
tho following scenes, ns m tlie storm of wund and warts/ 
and the boatswain in the “Tempest,” instead of antici- 
pating our curiosity, ns in most other first scenes, and m 
too many other first acts , — or they act, by contrast of 
oiction suited to tho characters, at once to heighten the 
effect, and jet to give a naturalness to tho language and 
rhythm of the pimcipal pcisonages, either ns that of Pros- 
pero and Miranda by tho appropriate lowness of the style, — ' 
or as m “King John,” by the equally nppropiiate state- 
mess of official harangues or nairatives, so that the after 
blank verse seeml s to belong to the rank and quality of the 
speakeis, and not. to the poet, — or they stiike at once the 
ey-note, and givk tho predominant spirit of the play, as 
m tne “Twelfth 3Wt,” and m “ Macbeth or finally,' 

“ Samlet < ’ ,eDe Mm M* ses those advantages at once, as in 

+v«°;f pare eas j\bmguago of common life, m which 

■rc , ma , c °° imen cl; 8j -with the direful music and wild 

ywor rhythm aud\ abrupt lyrics of the opening of 
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(i Macbeth ” The tone is* quite familiar , — there is no 
poetic description of night, no elaboiate information con- 
veyed hy one speaker to another of what both had imme- 
diately before their senses — (such as the first distich m 
Addison's “Cato, 1 which is a translation into poetry of 
“ Past four o'clock and a dork morning * ”) , — and yet 
nothing boidenng on tho comic on the one hand, nor any 
striving of tho intellect on tho other. It is precisely the 
language of sensation among men who feared no charge of 
effeminacy, for feeling what they had no want of resolution 
to bear. Tet the armour, the dead silence, the watchful- 
ness that fust interrupts it, the welcome relief of the guard, 
the cold, the broken expressions of compelled attention to 
bodily feelings 6till under conti ol — all excellently accord 
with, and prepare for, the after giadual rise into tragedy , 
— but, above all, into a tragedy, the in teiest of which is as 
eminently ad et ajntd ultra, as that of “ Macbeth ” is directly 
ad extra. 

In all tho best attested stones of ghosts and visions, as 
in that of Brutus, of Archbishop Cranmei, that of Ben- 
venuto Cellini recorded by himself, and the vision of 
Galileo communicated by him to his favourite pupil Tor- 
ricelli, the ghost-seers were in a state of cold or chilling 
damp from without, and of anxieiy inwardly It has been 
with all of them as with Francisco on his guard,— alone, 
m tho depth and silence of the night, — “ 'twas bitter cold, 
and they were sick at heart, and not a mouse stirring ” The 
attention to mmnte sounds, — naturally associated with the 
recollection of minute objects, and the more familiar and 
tnfhng, the more impressive from the nnusualness of their 
producing any impression at all — giveB a philosophic per- 

1 “ Tho dawn is ovorenst, the morning lowers, 

And heavily in elands brings on the day. 

The great, tlie important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Home " 
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tmency to tins last imago , but it has likewise its dramatis 
use and purpose For its commonness in ordinary co* 
veisation tends to produce the sense o£ reality; and atonce'v 
hides the poet, and yet approximates tlie reader or.spec-V ; 
tator to that state in which tho highest poetry will appear, 

* and m its component parts, thongh not in the whole com: 
position, leilly is, tho language of nature 1 If I should n« ^ 
speak it, I feel that I should he thinking it,— the voice, 
only is tho poet’s,— the words are my own That Sbak- 
spere meant to put an effect in the actor’s power in the 
weiy first words— “ Who’s there?”— is evid6nt from the; 
impatience expiessed by the staitled Francisco m the wortu 
that follow — “ N«iy, answ er me • stand and unfold yourself. 

A brave man is neici so peremptory, os when he fears that 
ho is afraid Obseive tho gradual transition from the 
silence and the still recent habit of listening imFiancisco s 

« I think I hear them to tho mate cheerful call ©ntj 

which a good actor would observe, in the — “ Stand ho 
Who is thexe ? ” Bernardo’s inquiry after Horatio, and 
the repetition of his name and in his own presence, indicate 
a respect or an eagerness that implies him ns one of the 
persons who me m tho foreground ; and the scepticism 
attributed to lura, — 

" Horatio saj s, ’tis but our fantasy , -• v ~ A 

And » ill not lot belief take bold of him-—* > 

prepares ns for Hamlet’s after eulogy on him as one whosi 
blood and judgment were happily commingled The note 
should also he careful to distinguish the expectation an« 
gladness of Bernardo’s “Welcome, Horatio 1 ” from tb 
mere comtesy of his “ Welcome, good Mai eellns I” >£ 

How observe the admirable indefimteness of’ the firs 
opening out of the occasion of all this anxiety The pre 
paraticm informative of the audience is just as much'as wa 
precisely necessary, and no more,— it begins with Iho^nh 
ceitamty appertaining to a question — 
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** j\fa r What, lias this thing appear’d again to-night ? * 

Even, the word " again ” ‘has its cre&biltzing effect Then 
Horatio, the representative of the ignorance of the audience, 
not himself, but by Marcellus to Bernardo, anticipates tho- 
common solution — “’tis but our fantasy l” upon which. 
Marcellas nses into 

< K This dreaded sight, t\\ ice seen of ns— ” 

which immediately afterwards becomes “ this apparition/’ 
and that, too, an intelligent spmt, that is, to be Spoken to t 
Then comes the confirmation of Horatio’s disbelief 

“Tush 1 tush! ’twill not appear' — ” 

and tho silence, with which the scene opened, is again 
restored in the shivering feeling of Horatio sitting down, 
at such a time, and with the two eyo-witnesses, to hoar a 
story of a ghost, and that, too, of a ghost which had 
appealed twice before at the very same hour. In the deep 
feeling which Bernardo has of the solemn notnre of what 
he is about to relate, he makes an effort to master his own 
imaginative tenois by an elevation of style, — itself a con- 
tinuation of tho effort, — and by turning off from the ap- 
parition, as from something which would force him too 
deeply into himself, to the outward objects, the realities of 
nature, which had accompanied it — 

“ Ber Last night of all, 

' " "When yon same star, that's westward from the polo. 

Had mads his course to illume that part of beaten 
t 'Where now it burns, Marcellus and mj self, 

Tho bell then beating one-—” 

This passage seems to contradict the critical law that 
what is told, makes a faint impression compared with what 
is beholden ; for it does indeed convey to the mmd more 
than the ej e can see , whilst the interruption of the narra- 
tive at the very moment, when we are most intensely 
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listening for the sequel, and have onr thoughts diverted 
from the dt ended sight m expectation of the desired, yet 
alm ost dreaded, tale — this gives all the suddenness 'and 
surprise of the original appearance ; — 

“ Mar. Peace, break thoe off, look, w bore it comes ogam ' — * 

r 

Note the judgment displayed m having the two persons 
present, who, as having seen the Ghost before, are natnrally 
eager in confirming their former opinions, — whilst the' 
sceptic is silent, and after having been twice addressed by 
his friends, ausweis with two hasty syllables — “Most like," 
— and a confession of horror 

“ — It harrows me with fear and wonder” 

/ * 

O heaven 1 words are wasted on those who feel, and to 
those who do not feel the exquisite judgment of Shnkspeie 
in this scene, what can bo said ? — Hume himself could not 
but have bad faith m this Ghost dramatically, let his anti- 
ghostism have been os strong os Samson against other 
ghosts less powerfully raised 
Act 1 . sc 1 

f 

" Mar Good now, sit down, and tell mo, he that knows, 

Why this samo strict and most obseri ant watch,” &.c 

How delightfully natural is the transition to the retro- 
spective nariative 1 And observe, npon the Ghost’s re- 
appearance, how much Horatio’s courage is moieased by 
having translated the late individual spectator into general 
thought and past experience, — and the sympathy of Mai- 
celluB and Bernardo with his patriotic surmises in daring 
to strike at the Ghost; whilst in a moment, upon its 
vanishing, the former solemn awe-stricken feeling returns 
upon them — 

“ We do it wrong, being so majesties!, 

To offer it the show of Tiolence, — ” 

lb Horatio’s speech — ? 
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"I Lave hoard, 

The coclr, that Is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth mth his lofty and thrill sounding throat 
Awake the god of day," &,a 

No Addison conld be more careful to bo poetical in diction 
than Shnkfsporo m providing tho grounds and sonrees of 
its propriety But how to elevate a thing almost mean by 
its familiarity, young poets may learn in this treatment of 
the cock-ciow. 

Ib, Horatio's speech — 


“ And, by my adi ice, 

Lot ns impart what we bare seen to night 
Unto young Hamlet , for, npon m3 life, 

The* spirit, dumb to us, mil speak to him * 

Hole the inobtrusive and yet fully adequato mode of intro- 
ducing tlio mam character, “young Hamlet," upon whom 
is transferred all the interest excited for the acts and con- 
cerns of the king lus father 

lb sc 2 The audience are now relieved by a change 
of scene to tho royal court, iu order that “ Hamlet ” may 
not have to tako up the leavings of exhaustion In the 
Jdng’s speech, observe tho set and pedantically antithetic 
form of the sentences when touching that which galled tho 
keels of conscience, — the strain of undignified rhetoric, — 
nnd yet in what follows concerning the public weal, a 
certain appiopnato majesty Indeed was he not a royal 
brother?-— 

Ib. King’s speech — 

“And now, Laertes, what’s tho nows mth you ?" &c. 

Thus with great art Shalcspere introduces a most important, 
but still subordinate character first, Laertes, who is yet 
thus graciously treated in consequence of the assistance 


1 Head "tliis" 
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given to the election of the late king’s brother instead of 
bis son by Poloxmxs. 

lb. > 

< 

** Ham A little more than kin, and less than hind 
King How is it that the clouds still hang on yon ? 

Ham Notso, my lord, I am too much i’ the sun” 

Hamlet opens his month with a playing on words, the 
complete absence of which thronghont characterizes “Mac* 
betb ” This playing on words may be attributed to many 
causes or motives, as either to an exuberant activity of 1 
mind, as in the higher comedy of Shakspere generally,—?, 
or to an imitation of it as a mere fashion, as if it were 
said — “ Is not this better than groaning • > ”— or to a con- 
temptuous exultation m minds vulgarized and oveisetby 
their success, as in the poetic instance of Milton’s Denis 
m the battle , — or it is the language of resentment, as, is 
familiar to every one who has witnessed the quarrels of the 
lower orders, where theie is mvauably a profusion of pun- 
ning invective, whence, peihaps, nicknames have in a con- 
siderable degree sprung up, — or it is the language of 
suppressed passion, and especially of a haidly smothered 
personal dislike The first, and last of these combine in 
Hamlet's case, and I have little doubt that Parmer is 
nght m supposing the equivocation earned on in' the ex- 
pression “too much i' the sun,” or son. 
lb. 

t 

“ Ham Ay, madam, it u common * 

l 

Here observe Hamlet’s delicacy to his mother, and Kow the, 
suppression prepares him for the overflow in the next 
speech, in which his character is more developed, by bring- 
ing forward his aveision to externals, and which betrays 
his habit of brooding over the world, withm him, coupled 
with a prodigality qf beautiful words, which are the half 
embody ings of thought, and are more than thought, and 
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liiVB no enln^s*, <v reality stti gtncri*, end ycfc rotain their 
correspondence ntid shade wy affinity to the images and 
vorrotrnt* within. Note also Hamlet's silenco to the 
loogapoerii of tlie king w Hell follows, and his respectful, 
but £tu( ml, nrwor to his mother. V 
lb llutuler® first soliloquy 

<l O, (hut lint too f» solid flesh nonld melt, 

V. air,4*ul re$>Ui ils-jtf into n den ' ” &,c. 

This / rihm vi** 5*5 a common oppression on. minds cast 
in the lljw.hr mould, ant! is caused by dtspropoi tionate 
mfutnl eyc-tion. which ncce’-Mtntei exhaustion of bodily 
fading. TV lu re there i*s u ]nst coincidence of O' tornal and 
Intfrnnl ration, pUnstiro is always the result; "but whero 
the forme* K deficient, and the mind's appetency of the 
ide-il x< uneWkod, renlilus will scorn cold and unmonng. 
In *.ncb ca'd, pwon combines itself with tbo indefinite 
alone. In tlifr mood of bis mind tbo relation of the ap- 
pearance of Ids father’s spirit in arms is mado all at once 
to ITimlet — it i*5 — Horatio’s speech, in particular — a per- 
fect model of tbo true stylo of diamatic naimtive, — tbo 
pared, poetrj , and yet in the most natural language, equally 
remote from tbo ink-hom and tbo plongh 

lb. re. 3. Tins scene must bo regm ded as ono of Shale- 
rpero's h'ric mo\ ononis in the play, tnd the skill with 
v Hic.lt it is jnierwot on w ith tlio dramatic parts is peculiarly 
au excellence of our poot You experience tho sensation of 
n pause without the sonso of a stop. You will observe in 
Ophelia's short and general answer to the long speech of 
Ji'icrtos tbo natural carelessness of innocence, which cannot 
tUiuk such a code of cautions and piadonccB necessary to 
its own pre^mation. 

lb. Speech of Polomus — (m Stockdalo’s edition.) 

“ Or (nor to crods the wind of the poor phrase,) 

TV running it thus, jon'il tender me a fool" 
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I suspect this wronging " is here nsed much ml ihe same 
sense as " wringing ” or “ wrenching ; M and that the pawn- 
thesis should be extended to “ thus ” 1 < 
lb. Speeoh of Polomns : — 

« How prodigal the soul 

Lends the tongue rows — these blares, daughter,” &e» 

A spondee has, I doubt not, dropped out of the text 
Either insert “ Go to " of tor “ vows j” — 

"Lends the tongue rows — Go to, these biases, daughter — * 
or read 

"Lends the tongue rows — These blazes, daughter, mark yon — * 

Shakspere never introduces a Catalectic line without intend- 
ing an equivalent to the foot omitted in the pauses, or the 
dwelling emphasis, or the diffused retardation.^ I do not, 
however, deny that a good actor might, by employing the 
last mentioned means, namely, tbe retardation, or solemn 
knowing drawl, supply the missing spondee with good 
effect But I do not believe that m this or any other of 
the foregoing speeches of Polonius, Shakspere meant to 
bring ont the senility or weakness of that personage's 
mind. In the great ever-iecumng dangers and duties of 
life, where to distinguish the fit objects for the application 
of the maxims collected by the experience of a long life, 
requires no fineness of tact, as in tbe admonitions to his 
son and daughter, Polomns is uniformly made respectable. 
But if an actor were even capable of catching these shades 
m the character, the pit and the gallery would be mal- 
content at their exhibition It is to Hamlet that Polomns 
is, and is meant to be, contemptible, because in inward- 
ness and uncontrollable activity of movement, Hamlet's 

' It «*o pointed in the modern editions ~H N C As also in the 
Snd Quarto, 1604, which has “ wrong,* and in the 1st 3?oI 1633, which 
has "rooming,” The Globe £d prints "running" 
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xamd is tbo logical contrary to that of Polonius, and be- 
sides, as I liavo observed before, Hamlet dislikes the •mn.n 1 
as false to bis true allegiance in the matter of the succes- 
sion to the crown. 

Ib sc 4. The unimportant conversation with which 
this scene opens is a proof of Shakspere's minute know- 
ledge of human natme It is a well established fact, that 
on the brink of any seuous enterprise, or event of moment, 
men almost invariably endeavour to elude the pressure of 
their own thoughts by turning aside to trivial objects and 
familiar cucumstances : thus this dialogue on the platform 
begins with remarks on the coldness of the air, and inquiries, 
obliquely connected, indeed, with the expected hour of the 
visitation, bat thrown out m a seeming vacuity of topics, 
as to the striking of the clock and so forth The same 
desire to escape from the impending thought is carried on 
in Hamlet’s account of, and moralizing on, the Danish 
Custom of wassailing . he rnns off from the particular to 
the universal, and, m his repugnance to personal and 
individual concerns, escapes, as it were, from himself m 
generalizations, and smotherB the impatience and uneasy 
feelings of the moment in abstract reasoning. Besides 
this, another purpose is answered , — for by thus entangling 
the attention of the andience m the nice distinctions and 
parenthetical sentences of this speech of Hamlet’s, Shak- 
spere takes them completely by snrpuse on the appearance 
of the Ghost, which comes upon them m all the suddenness 
of its visionary character Indeed, no modern writer 
would, have dared, like Shakspeie, to have preceded this 
last visitation by two distinct appearances, — or could have 
contrived that the third should use upon the former two 
in impressiveness and solemnity of interest 

Bat in addition to all the, other excellencies of Hamlet’s 
speech concerning the wassail-music — so finely revealing 
the pred ominan t idealism, the ,ratiocmative meditativeness. 
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of bis character — it has the advantage of giving naturcand * 
probability to the impassioned continuity of the speech 
instantly directed to the Ghost* The momentum had been 
given to bis mental activity , the full current of the • 
thoughts and words had set in, and tho very forgetfulness, 
in the fervour of his ai gamontataon, of tho purpose for ’ 
which he was there, aided m preventing tho appearance 1 
from benumbing tbe mmd Consequently, it acted as a 
now impulse, — a sudden stroke which increased the Velocity 
of the body already m motion, w hilst it altered tho direction. 
The co-presence of Horatio, Marcellas, and Bernardo is 
most judiciously contrnod , fox it renders the courage of 
Hamlet and his impetuous eloquence perfectly intelligible^ 
The knowledge, — tho unth ought of consciousness, — the 
sensation, — of human auditors, — of flesh and blood, Btm- 
p.tfchisfcs — acts os a supjioit and a stimulation a terffO, while, 
the front of tho m<nd, the whole consciousness , of tho 1 
speaker, is filled, ica, absorbed, by tbe apparition. Add 
too, that tho apparition itself has by its previous appear* 
anees been brought nearn to a thing of this world This 
accrcscencc of objectivity m a Ghost that yefc'ietams all 
its ghostly attributes and feazful subjectivity, is truly 
wonderful * 

lb bo. 5 Hamlet's speech — * * 

"0 alt you how of heaivn’ 0 earth* Wlmtelsc? 

And shall I couple lull ’ — ** 

I remember nothing equal to tins burst unless it be tbe 
first speech of Piomethens m tbe Greek drama, after tbo 
exit of Vulcan and the two Afntes Bnt Sbakspere alone 
could have produced the vow of Hamlet to mol™ his 
memory a bl ank of all maxims and t generalized truths, 
that “observation bad copied there,” — followed imme- 
diately by tbe speaker noting down the generalized fact, 

“ ®i*t one may smile, and snub, and bo m dlaml* 
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lb. ‘ . 

" Mar Hillo, ho, ho, my lord I 

Sam Hillo, ho, ho, boj t come bird, come," &c. 

) , 

This , part o£ the scene after Hamlet’s interview with the 
Ghost has been charged with an improbable eccentricity 
But the truth is, that after the mind has been stretched 
beyond its usual pitch and tone, it must either wnlr into 
exhaustion and inanity, or seek relief by change. It is 
thus well known that persons conversant in deeds of 
cruelty, contrive to escape from conscience, by connecting 
something of the ludicrous with them, and by inventing 
grotesque terms and a certain technical phraseology to dis- 
guise, the hoiror of their practioes Indeed, paradoxical 
as it may appear, the terrible by a law of tbe human mind 
always touches on the verge of the ludicrous Both arise 
from the perception of something out of the common order 
of things — something, in fact, oat of its place ; and if from 
this we can abstract danger, the nncommonness will alone 
remain, and tbe sense of the ridiculous be excited. The 
close allianae of these opposites — they are not contraries — ■ 
appears from the circumstance, that laughter is equally the 
expression of extreme anguish and horror as of joy as 
there are tears of sorrow and tears of ]oy, so is there a 
laugh of terror and a laugh of merriment These complex 
causes will naturally have produced in Hamlet the dis- 
position to escape from his own feelings of the overwhelm- 
ing and supernatural by a wild transition to the ludicrous, 1 
— a sort 'of ounnmg bravado, bordering on tbe flights of 
3elmum ' For you may, perhaps, observe that Hamlets 

1 A similar recourse to an antio ludicrousness in Hamlet, as an outlet 
for oTcr-oxcitement, occurs when the king tnms sick at the poisoning 
m the play. This involantary evidence of guilt causes Hamlet to 
oT ohum (or to sing, — and we can almost figure him dancing about), 

t ** For thou must know, O Damon dear," &c. . ' 

'< , - Jet ill to S* 
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wildness is but half false; he plays 
pretending to act only when, he is 
what he acts. 

t The subterraneous speeches of the Ghost' 
defensible * — but I would call your attenticSa to „ 

tenstio difference between tbs Ghost, as a'supprsfcn^ 
connected with the most mysterious tenths j^rejns 
religion, — and Sliakspere’s consequent rererenhe^l 
treatment of it, — and the foul earthly witchfines^i^^ 
lan guag e m “ Macbeth " 

Act li. so 1. Polomus and Bevnaldo. 

In all things dependent on, or rather made v up ■ ofvtin| 
address, the manner is no more or otherwise rememob^d}]^ 
than the light motions, steps, and gestures of jyoathlabj 
health But this is almost everything : — no wonder, We 
fore, if that which can be put down by rule in^efm&n< 
should appear to us as mere poring, maudlin, cnnni£ig)- 
slyness blmkmg through the watery eye of supeiunntotuf 
So in this admirable scene, Potanins, who is throU^ioui 
the skeleton of his own former skill and statecraft,shunj^] 
the trail of policy at a dead scent, supplied hy the^s 
fever-smell in his own nostrils, &xl’w 

lb. bo. 2. Speech of Polomus «— 

<■ \ 

" My liege, and madam, to expostulate,” &a 

Warburton’s note : i* 

“Then as to thejmglra, and play on words, let ns but 
sermons of Dr. Bonne (the wittiest man of that ace}. and We ahalliSl^ 
tliem foil of this vein." / 

I have, and that most carefully, read Br‘ ~l3&ane$!; 
sennons, and find none of these jingles, The’gwai® of L 
an orator— to make whatever he talks of appear tf ?!&po&r 
tance— this, indeed, Donne has effected wifeK consummate* 
afalL 
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"Earn Excellent well j 
You are a fishmonger." 

• 

That is, you are sent to fish oat this secret. This is 
Hamlet's own meaning 1 . 

Ib. 

u Ham Tor if tho sun breeds maggots in a dead dog, 

Being a god, kissing carrion — " 

These purposely obscure lines, I rather think, refer to some 
thonght m Hamlet's mind, contrasting the lovely daughter 
with such a fcdions old fool, her fnthei, as ho, Hamlet, 
represents Polonras to himself — “ Why, fool as he is, he 
is somo degrees in rank above a dead dog's caicase; and if 
the sun, being a god that lasses carnon, can raise life out 
of a dead dog, — why may not good fortune, that favours 
fools, have raised a lovely girl ont of this doad-nlive old 
fool?" Warburton is often led astray, m his interpreta- 
tions, by his attention to general positions without the due 
Shakspcrinn. reference to what is probably passing in tho 
mind of his speaker, characteristic, and expository of his 
particular character and present mood The subsequent 
passage,— 

“ O Jcphlha, judge of Israel ' what a treasure hadst thou”* 

is confirmatory of my viow of these lines 
Ib 

' u Hanu You cannot, Sir, tako from mo anything that I will more 
willingly part withal; except my life, except my life, except, my 
life" 

This repetition strikes me as most admirable. 

Ib. 

••Earn Then aro our beggars, bodies; and our monarebs, and out* 
stretched heroes, the beggars* shadows " , 

I do not understand this ; and Shokspere seems to have 
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mrenaea une rnwrag *»«« w ua 

"By my fey, I cannot reason 1” fi 

lb. ' * 

"The ragged Pyrrhus --he whose AWeA^Sj”'^ 

■ - kO^-S/ 


giving such, a reality to the impassioned dturaoHo^3i cfcj 
of Shakspere’s own dialogue, and antborized/ltoo^bj^ 
actual style of the tragedies before his tame *("Po^t^ 
Ferrex,” 1 “Titns Andromcns," &c.) — is vfcell.wamy 
notice. The fancy, that a burlesque was intends 
below criticism* the lines, os epic namtive^'*al^^q 
In the thoughts, and even in the separate^parin^if^ 
diction, this description is highly poetical: in^trnfcLtt^^ 
by itself, this is its fault that it is too poeticall^Se dw y 
goage of lyric vehemence and epic pomp, “ 

drama. Bnt if Shakspore had made the-'dio^on; 
dramatic, where would have been the contr^sti^r - 
“ Hamlet” and the play in “ Hamlet ?” ^kji 

TK. * 

“ hnd seen the mobled queen,” &c. »;y 

A mob-cap is still a word m common use for a menus 
eap, which conceals the whole head of hair,;en$.^^l 
under the chin. It is nearly the some as the nighi^a^ 
that is, it is on imitation of it, so as to answer ‘thh 
("I am not drest for company”), and yet reconc 


:S 


lb. Hamlet's soliloquy: 

" 0, what a rogue and peasant tiara am Xl*,A&r 


*Ki 


<* The earliest known English tragedy, “ The Jragedie of Terre* «nd 
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This is Shakspero’s own attestation to the truth of the 
idea of Hamlet which I hare before put forth. 


Ib. 


"The spirit that I havo seen, 

Hit} bo a 1 devil • and the deni hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape, yoa, and, perhaps 
Out of my 'weakness, and my melancholy, 

(As he is vorj potent with such spirits) 

Abuses me to damn mo.” 


See Sir Thomas Biown: 

- 1,1 1 believe ■■■ that those apparitions and ghosts of departed 

persona aro not the wandering souls of men, but the unquiet walks of 
denis, prompting and suggesting us nnto mischief, blood and villany, 
instilling'' and stcnling into our hearts, that tho blessed spirits are not 
at rest in their graves, but wander solicitons of the affiuis of the world.” 
—Rtlig. Ned. Pt. T. Scot. 37. 

ActiiL SC 1. 

, “To bo, or not to bo, that is tho question,” &c. 

This speech is of absolutely universal interest,— rand yet 
to which of all Shnkspere’s ohamoters could it have been 
appropriately given but to Hamlet ? For Jaques it would 
havo been too deep, and for Iago too habitual a communion 
with the heart , which in every man belongs, or ought to 
belong, to all mankind. 

. Ib. ' , 

1 j 

4 1 “ That undiscov er’d country, from whoso hourno 

No trnv oiler returns — ” 

f 

* 

Theobald’s note in defence of the supposed contradiction 
of this m the apparition of the Ghost 
- O miserable defender « If it be necessary to remove the 
apparent contradiction, it be not rather a great beauty, 

iil 1 

. - 1 Quarto' of' 1004, “a dealo,” 1st Pol. “the DItbII,” Globe Ed. 
"the devil,” « • 1 
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— snrfcly* it were easy to say, fchatfjh #£yoDi^ 
this world, as io Bis home, or JiMdulg-Bla" • ^ 

a. > 

u ZTm. Ho, La! nroyouIipn&Kj^^p^ 

Opk. Mj lord? 

Bam, Are yua fair?* ' 

Hare it is evident that the penetrating t 

from the strange end forced manner of Opikm, v litti% 
sweet girl was not acting a part of her 
decoy ; and his after speeches are not so mufefh'du^tal 
her as to the listeners and spies Snoh a 
mood bo anxions and irritable accounts for ii*certain h 
nos in him , — and j et a wild up-working of iote^i 
with opposites in a wilful self-to rmenti ng s tftun'Wuvii 
is perceptible thronghont “ I did love 
loved you not ’’—and particularly in hie 
the faults of the sex from which Ophelia is 
the mere freedom therefrom constitutes 

-RTote Shakspere’s charm of composing the femtde'cbi 

by the absence of characters, that is, marks -'an d (m 


lb. Hamlet’s speech 

.^£ 7 * l T, no nor ® “"riage*. those that f a&t 
already, all hat one, shall Jive i the rest aboil keep ns 

Observe this dallying with the inward pm^i&EL^,, 

tendac of cue who had not brought his mind to.thhntmdy 
aotmer nmni Wo — l J * . .. _ ‘ ■*. 'tfcjJ?; 


IT uluu e Ub «w mum TOiane jsCBaay 

; wodd fem 8fcin g the unetefriM^ 

btlT. fitnli In. W. 1 . I mt _ •• t- <! 5 iS 


fc^ws, is the perfection of love-so exqnisiliji^fe- 1 
lb. sc. 2. This dialogue of Hamlet with toej2a$a 
one of ihe happiest instances of Shakspere’s^Seri 
diversifying the scene wink he is canying,<m ^^pjoj^j 

mSS ** 7 ^ 700 &?*'**» f the sfrQVjft 
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v f t 

uphove kept Hfcmlet’s lovo for Ophelia before the Rudience 
- in any direct form, -would have made, a breach in the nmty 
of the interest,— but yet to the thonghtfnl leader it is 

® t *SSGsted by his spite to poor Polomns, whom he cannot 
let rest 

lb. The style of the interlude here ib distinguished 
from the real dialogne by rhyme, as in the fiist interview 
with tho playeis by epic verse. 

2b. 

"Ros My lord, you once did lovo mo 

Sam Soldo still, bj these pickors and stealers ** 

I 

I nevor heard an actor give this word “ so " its pioper 
emphasis. Shakspere’s meaning is — “ loved you P TTnm t 
60 I do still, &c.” There lias been no change in my 
opinion. — I think as ill of yon as I did Else Hamlet 
tells an ignoble falsehood, and a useless one, as the last 
speech to Gmldenstern — “Why, look yon now,” Ac. — 
proves 

Ib. JEfamlet’s soliloquy — 

' “ Now could I drink Iiot blood. 

And do such business as the bitter day 1 
1 Would quake to look on." 

, The-ntmost at which Hamlet amves, is- a disposition, a 
mood, to do something — but what to £'o, is stdl left un- 
decided, while eveiy word he niters tends to betray his 
disguise. Vet observe liow perfectly equal to any call of 
the moment is Hamlet, let it only not be for the future. 

Ib so. 4. Speech of Polomns 'PoIoxuus'b volunteei 
Obtrusion of himself into this business, while it is appro- 
priate to his character, still itching after former importance, 
removes all likelihood that Hamlet should suspect his 

1 i 

* t 

1 So, Quarto of 1004. The 1st Fol and Globe Ed. read 

“And do such bitter business as the day." 1 
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Ib« The king’s speech t— r - 

“0, my offence to yank! St narifa/to hea»iwt$® 

This speech well marks -the difforenco^^^“ 
guilt of habit. The conscience here 
audience. Nay, oven as an audible soinbqnj i l^ 
improbable than is supposed by each as hkve.wa 
only in tho beaten road of their feelings. ' Bn£ihf;fi 
“all may be well f ” is remarkable , — tho ‘d^Dgr^&f; 
attributed by the self 'flatter mg soul to it» 
though baffled, and to tbo indefinite holf*prom ^ 
command, to persevere m religions dntiefr^njje^ 
is in the divine medium of the Christiotf^aoc 
expiation • — not what yon ha\o done, buti^ife 
most determine 

lb. Hamlet’s speech — v 

“Now might I do it, pat, now ho to praying*' * l&Spj 
And now Ml do it —Aid no he goes to heated t 4F»*;L 
And so un I rorongod ? Thtl would bo BCfttm’d^jldci. 

Hr. Johnson’s mistaking of tho marks of reliK felts 
procrastination for impetuous, horror-striking, '£ 

— Of such importance is it to understand 
character. Bat tho interval taken by Hamle&*<tftsj3 
traly awful ' And thru — . 


Words, without thoughts, never to heaven 

O what a lesson {concerning tho essonfcial ^difieira^O 
tween wishing and willing, and the folly ofroif £&tn 
mongering, while the individual seif remand 
a. sad. / 

"Bim. A bloody deedj— almost ns bad, good jfioth#A^§ 
As Mil a kingi and fanny with htohratber> 

Qtwen. A* kilt a king?* »' rjpriQh 
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I confess that Shakspere has left the character of the 
Qaecn m nn unpleasant perplexity. "Was she, or was she , 
not, conscious of the fratricide? 

Act iv. sc. 2. 

** Sot. Take you me for a sponge, my lord ? 

Ei tin . Aj, Sir; that soaks up tlio King's countenance, his rewaids, 
his authorities,” Ac 

Hamlet’s madness is made to consist m the free utterance 
of all tho thoughts that had passed thiougli his mmd before, 

' • — m fact, m telling home-truths 

Act iv. so 5 Ophelia's singing 0, note the conjunc- 
tion hero of these two thoughts that had never subsisted in 
- disjunction, the love for Hamlet, and her filial love, with 
tho guileless floating on the surface of her pure imagination 
of the cautionB so lately expressed, and the fears not too 
delicately avowed, by her father and brother concerning 
tho dangers to which her honour lay exposod Thought, 
.affliction, passion, mnrder itself — she turns to favoui and 
prettinesB This play of association is instanced m tho 
" close — 

/ “ Jly brother shall know of it, and I thank yon for your good 

counsel ’ * 

■> I 

lb s Gentleman’s speech — 

** And as tho world wore now bat to begin. 

Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

The ratifiers and props of oiery ward 1 
1 They ’cry,” &o. 

Pearful and self-suspicious as I always feel, when I seem 
to see an error of judgment in Shakspere, yet I cann 
reconcile the cool, and, as "Warburton calls it, ratio 
and consequential," reflection in these lines with the anony 
mousness, or the alarm, of this Gentleman oi Messenger, 
as he is called in other editions ' 

f 1 1 Hoad “mold.” « 



2b. Sing's speech' 
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Ig-s speecn : f ^ 

“There's each divinity cbthnedge txg&h.l 
That timon un but peep to whatHt jwK4 % 
Acts little of hi* wUL* 



lb. Speech of Laertes 


4 ttWtA 

* To hall, allegiance 1 rows, to the blaehesli^erd!^^ 
“Laertes is a goo d character, but,** fifcc. 

Mercy on Warbnrton’s notion of goodnesi r 
refer to the seventh scene of this act ; — 

,, „ , 'vv® f 

"I will do it} 

And for this purpose IQ anoint my swomfl'&e^p^j 

nc- 

.WVflft 

« He being remiss, ' £&*&*-*■ 


Will not peruse the finis." 

Tot I acknowledge that Shakspere evidently^ 
much as possible, to spare the character of fife , — , 
break the extreme turpitude of his consent to^beo^bnew 
agent and accomplice of the Sing's treachery, i~^d*;t! 
tins end. he re-mtroducea Ophelia at the close '■oE^this^»J 
to afford a probable stimulus of passion in her^ bro&er^ 
lb. sc 6. Hamlet's capture by the pirateS^This|i 
almost the only play of Shakspere, in which mere^aotndeiitl 
independent of all will, form on essential part pf ^&^plot 
— but here how judiciously m keeping with the'Suna^ 
of the over>moditative Hamlet, ever at last deter&n^JJb 
accident or by a fit of passion t ' 

3b sc 7, Note how the King first awaken!' 1 


report itself, and finally points xt by— 
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“ Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so emenom with his envy i 

lb. Kang’s speech. : 

** Tor goodness, growing to a pleumy. 

Dies in his own too much ” 

Theobald's note from War burton, who conjectures 
*' plethory.” 

I rather think that Shnkspere meant “ pleurisy," but 
involved m it the thought of plethora, as supposmg pleurisy 
to arise from too much blood , otherwise I cannot explain 
the following line — 

“ And then this should is like a spendthrift sigh. 

That hurts by easing " 

In a stitch in the side every one must have heaved a sigh 
that “hurt by easing.” 

Since writing the above I feel confirmed that “ pleurisy ” 
is the nght word; for I find that m the old medical dic- 
tionaries the pleurisy is often called the “ plethory.” 

Ib. , 

“ Queen Tour sister’s drown’d, Laertes. 

Zcut Drown’d I 0, where?” 

That Laertes might be excused m some degree for not 
cooling, the Act concludes with the affecting death of 
Ophelia, — who in the beginning lay like a little pro-|eotion 
of loud into a lake or stream, covered with spray-floweis 
quietly reflected not the qniet waters, but at length is under- 
mined or loosened, and becomes a faery isle, and after a 
brief vagrancy sinks almost without an eddy 1 

Act v. sc 1 O, the nch contrast between the Clowns 
and Hamlet, as two extremes 1 You see in the former the 
mockery of logic, and a traditional wit valued, like truth, 
for its antiquity, and treasured up, like a tune, for use 

Ib sc. 1 and 2 Sbakspere seems to mean all Hamlet’s 



grave-digging, Lis yielding to, passion^i^.,,^ 
love for OpLelia blazing out* Ms tendency to^gmi 


c » t vr 

oil occasions in tbe dialogue with Horatio, JaiB,^^ 


•M* VWVHWVUN «U VUW Uimwguv lUUU 

manly manners with Osnck, and his and^SLfll^ei^^ 


"But thou would st not tlunk, how ill all’s here aWtltaynai 
it is no matter.' 1 * *' 

< > ^>1, 


Macbeth 



“Macbeth” stands m contrast thronghont ;mtb^Hj 
let,” in tbe manner of opening more especially*'^ 
latter, there is a gradual ascent from the simplest *! 
conversation to the language of impassioned ix&ellty 
the intellect still remaining the seat of plissiqn ' 
former, the invocation is at once made to the inl- 
and the emotions connected therewith. Hfence'. lffe 
meat thronghont is the most rapid of all Shift 

plays, and hence also, with the exception of the.disL 

passage of the Porter 1 (Actu sc 8), whidfl-darexael 

tai J X.. I ■ « _ tf C&f A -o'. 



— , — Myc« w uhy jreiaeuuirance, 

or play on words in the whole drama. I have JfhmoS 
given an answer to the thousand tames tepeatdd*-^ 
against Shakspere upon the subject of his pu5imme$al 
I here merely mention the fact of the absence ,of!4hfnui 
m “ Macbeth,” as justifying a candid doubt at leasi^hS 
even in these figures of speech and fanciful. mof* V ' 


Co1mdse M not «° ** 4h«luifeS| 

interposmg just such a scone, between the murder 

to relieve the terrible stram on the mmd of the 

aught we not, add, on the dramatic power* of the^oetf^SS^ 
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of language, Shakspero may not have followed roles and 
principles that ment and would stand the tost of philo- 
sophic examination And hence, also, there is an 'entire 
absence of comedy, nay, even of irony and philosophic con- 
templation,- m “Macbeth," — the play being wholly and 
purely tragic 3?or the same cause, there are no reasonings 
of equivocal morality, which would have required a more 
leisurely state and a consequently greater aotivity of mind, 
— no sophistry of self-delusion, — except only that previously 
to the dreadful act, Maobeth mistranslates the recoilmgs 
and ominous whispers of conscience into prudential and 
selfish reasonings, and, after the deed done, the terrors of 
remorse into fear from external dangers, — like delirious 
men who run away from the phantoms of their own brains, 
or, raised by tenor to rage, stab the real object that is 
within their reach . — whilst Lady Maobeth merely endea- 
vours to reconcile his and her own sinkings of heart by 
anticipations of the worst, and an affected bravado in con- 
fronting them In all the rest, Maobeth’s language is the 
grave utterance of the very heart, conscience-sick, even to 
the lost faintmgs of moral death It is the same in all the 
other choracteis The variety arises from rage, caused 
ever and anon by disruption of anxious thought, and the 
quick transition of fear into it 

In “Hamlet" and “Macbeth" the scene opens with 
superstition; but, in each it is not merely different, bat 
opposite In the first it is connected with the best and 
holiest feelings , m the second with the shadowy, turbulent,^ 
an d unsanctified cravings of tbe individual will Nor is 
the purpose the same , in tbe one the object is to excite, 
whilst in tbe other it is to mark a mind already excited 
Superstition, of one sort or another, is natural to victorious 
generals , the instances are too notorious to need mention- 
ing There is so much of chance in warfare, and such vast 
events are connected with the acts of a single individual, — 
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the representative, in truth) of tho efforts of myriads, and . 
yet to the pnblic and, doubtless, to his own feolmgs, the 
aggregate of all, — that the proper temperament for gene* 
rating or receiving superstitions impressions is naturally 
produced Hope, tho master element of a commanding 
genius, meeting with an active and combining intellect,' 
end an imagination of just that degree of vividness which 
disquiets and impels the sonl to try to realize its images, 
greatly increases the creative power of the mind, and* 
hence the images become a satisfying world of themselves, 
as is the case m every poet and original philosopher:— but 
hope fully gratified, and jet the elementary basis of the 
passion remaining, becomes fear, and, indeed, the general, 
who mnst often feel, even thongh he may hide it from his 
own consciousness, how large a share chance had in his 
successes, may -very naturally be irresolute in a new scene, 
where he knows that all Mill depend on his own act and 
election 

The Weird Sisters are as true a creation of Shakspero’s, 
as his Ariel and Caliban, — fates, fanes, and materializing 
witches being the elements They are wholly different 
from any representation of witches xn the contemporary 
writers, and yet presented a sufficient external resemblance 
to the creatures of vulgar prejudice to act immediately on 
the audience Their character consists in the imaginative 
disconnected from the good , they are the shadowy obscure 
and fearfully anomalous of physical nature, the lawless of 
human nature,-— elemental avengers without sex or km: 

“ Fair is foal, and foal is fair , 

Hoi or thro 5 the fog nod filthy air* 

How much it were to be wished m playing ** Macbeth, 11 
that on attempt should be made to introduce the flexik 
character-mask of the anoiont pantomime ; — that Flaxman 
would contribute his genius to the embodying and making 
sensuously perceptible that of Shakspere 1 
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Tho stylo and rhythm of tho Captain's speeches in tlie 
second econo should bo illustrated by reference to tbe 
interlude in “ Hnmlot,” in ■which the epic is substituted for 
the tragic, in order to muko tho latter be felt as the real- 
life diction. In “ Macbeth,” tho poot’s objoefc was to raise 
the mind at onco to tbe high tragic tone, that the audience 
might bo ready for the precipitate consummation of gailt 
in tho early part of tho play Tho trao reason for tho first 
appearance of tho Witches is to stnko the key-noto of the 
character of the whole drama, ns is proved by their re- 
appearance in tho third scone, after such an order of tho 
king's os establishes their supernatural power of infor- 
mation. I say information, — for so it only is as to Glamis 
and Cawdor; tho “king hereafter ” was still contingent- 
still m Macbeth's moral will ; although, if ho Bhould yield 
to tho temptation, and thns forfeit his free agency, the 
link of cause and effect more phjsico would then commence. 
I seed not sny, that tho gonoral idea is all that eon bo 
required from the poet, — not a scholastic logicnl consis- 
tency in nil tho parts so as to meet metaphysical objectors. 
But 0 ! how truly Shnksponan is the opening of Macbeth's 
character given in tho unpossevedness of Banqno's mind, 
wholly present to tho present object, — an unsullied, un- 
scanfied mirror * — And how strictly truo to nature it is, 
that Basque, and not Macbeth himself, directs onr notice 
to tho effect produced on Macbeth's mind, rendered temp- 
tiblo by previous dalliance of tho fancy with ambitious 
thoughts : 

" Good Sir, why do you start j and seem to fonr 
Things that do sound so fair?" 

An d then, ogam, still unintroifcivo, addresses the Witches — 

, «T tho name of truth, 

Are j o fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show t" 
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Banquo’s questions are those of natural curiosity, — such 
as a girl would pat after hearing a gipsy tell her school- 
fellow’s fortune ; — all perfectly general, or 'rather planless 
But Macbeth, lost in thought, raises himself to speech only 
by the "Witches being about to depart: — 

“Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more — 9 

and all that follows is reasoning on a problem already dis- 
cussed in his mind,— on a hope which he welcomes, and 
the doubts concerning the attainment of which he wishes 
to hare cleared up Compare his eagerness, — the been eye 
with which he has pursued the Witches evanishing- — , 

** Speak, I charge you * * 

with the easily satisfied mind of the self-uninterested 
Banquo — 

“ The air 1 hath bubbles, as the water has. 

And these are of them — Whither are they ramsh’d ?" , , 


and then Macbeth’s earnest reply, — 

“ Into the air , and what seem'd corporal, melted 

As breath into the iwnd — 'Would they had s(atd/” ' . 

Xs it too minute to notice the appropriateness of the simile 
“as breath,” &c , m a cold climate ? 

Still again Banquo goes on wondering like any c ommo n 
spectator. 

“'Were such things here as we da speak about 9 ” , 

whilst Macbeth persists in recurring to the self-con- 
coming — 


Ban Ton shall bo kmg 

ifaeb And thane of Candor too went it not so?” 

So surely is the guilt incite germ anterior to the supposed 
* E$sd “earth.* 
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caiibo, and immediate temptation f .Before lie can cool, 
the confirmation of tho tempting half of the prophecy 
nmvos, and the concatenating tendency of the imagination 
is fostoicd by tho sadden coincidence — 

“ Glamis, and thano of Cawdor t 
Tlio greatest is behind ” 

Oppose tins to Ban quo’s simplo surprise *■ — 

" Wliat, can tho devil speak true?” 

Xb. Banquo’s speech — 

*' That, trusted homo, 

blight yet enkindle y ou unto tho crown, 

Besides tho thano oi Cawdor.” 

I doubt -whether “onkmdlo ” has not another senBe than 
that of “stimulating, ” I mean of “kind” and “km,” os 
tvhon rabbits are said to “ kindle.” However, Macbeth no 
longor hears anything ah extra — 

“Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to tho swelling act 
oi tho imperial theme.” 

Then m the necessity of recolleoting himself— 

“X thank jou, gentlemen.” 

Then ho relapses into himself again, and evoxy word of his 
soliloqny shows the early birth-date of his guilt. He is all- 
powerful without strength , ho wishes the end, hnt is me- 
soluto as to the means , conscience distinctly warns him, 
and ho Inlls it imperfectly • — 

“ If chance will hare me king, why, chance may crown me 
Without my stir.” 

Lost in tho prospective of his guilt, lie turns round alarmed 
lost others may suspect what is passing in his own' mind, 
and instantly vents the lie of ambition : 
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“ My dull brain, was wrought 
With things /cry often , — 

And immediately after poors forth the promising courtesies 
of a usurper in intention : — • 


“ Sind gentlemen, your pains 
Are register’d where every day I torn 
The leaf to read them.” 


Ib Macbeth’s speech : 


“ Present ftan , 

Are less than horrible imaginings.” 

"Warburton’s note, and sobstitation of “ feats M for “feats ” 
Mercy on this most wilful mgenniby of blundering, which, 
nevertheless, was the very Warburton of Warburton — Jus 
inmost being i “Pears," here, are present fear-striking 
objects, ternbUia adstantia. ' * 

Ib. so 4 0 ' the affecting beauty of ^ death of 

Cawdor, and the presentimental speech of the king: 

“ There’s no art 

To find the mind's construction in the fane : 

He sis a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust — ” 


Interrupted by — 

“ 0 worthiest cousin ,w 

on the entrance of the deeper traitor for whom Cawdor imu 
r ■^ n< ^ here m contra8 t with Duncan’s “ plen- 

. hlacbeth has nothing but the common-places 

loyalty, in which he hides himself, with “ onr dnbes." 
flote the exceeding effort of Macbeth’s addresses to the 
5* « rea60 ^i e ° n hls allegiance, and then especially 

tuact notion^ “sTl ^?“ S ’ however, seems the first dis- 
here. the^afn f S ^ ,?m °* realizing his wishes, and 

dbist^n **! Macbeth’s cowardice 

is °° nsraenc ® ^closes itself. I always think them , 

something especially Shakspenan m Dunean’s speeches 
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throughout this scene, such pounugs foith, such abandon- 
moots, compared with the language of vulgar dramatists, 
whose characters seem to have made their speeches as the 
actors learn them, 
lb. Duncan's speech — « 

“Sons, kinsmen, thanes. 

And you whose places aro the nearest, know. 

Wo mil establish our estate upon 

Oar eldest Malcolm, whom vie name hereafter 

Tho Prince of Cumberland > which honour must 

Not unaccompanied, invest him only j 

But signs of nobleness, hkc stars, shall shine 

On ail deserrers ” 

It is a fancy ; — but I can never read this and the follow- 
ing speeches of Macbeth, without involuntarily thinking of 
tho Miltonic Messiah and Satan 
lb sc 5 Macbeth is described by Lady Macbeth so as 
At tho same tune to reveal her own character Could he 
have everything he wanted, he would rather have it inno- 
cently ; — ignorant, as alas 1 how many of ns are, that he 
who wishes a temporal end for itself, does m truth will the 
means; and hence the danger of indulging fancies Lady 
Macbeth, like all in Shakspere, is a class individualized — • 
of high rank, left mnch alone, and feeding herself with 
day-dreams of ambition, Bbe mistakes the courage of fantasy 
for the power of bearing tbe consequences of the realities 
of gmlt. Hers is the mock fortitude of a mind deluded by 
ambition, she shames her husband with a superhuman 
audacity of fancy which she cannot support, but sinks in 
tbe season of remorse, and dies in suicidal agony Her 

" Como, all you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here,” &c. 

is that of one who had habitually familiarized her imagina- 
tion to ‘dreadful conceptions, and was trying to do so still 
more Her invocations and requisitions aic all the false 
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efforts of a mind accustomed only Itifcliorte to the shadows 
of the imagination, vivid enough to throw tho every-day . 
subs tan ces of life mto shadow, hot nevei ns yet brought 
into direct contact with their own con espondont realities. 
She evinces no womanly life, no wifely joy, at the return' 
of her husband, no pleased terror at the thonght of his 
past dangers ; whilst Macbeth hursts forth naturally — ( 

“My denrcBtloro”' — 

and shnnks from the boldness with winch she presents his 
own thoughts to him ‘With consummate art sho at first 
uses as incentives tho very circumstances, Duncan’s coming 
to their house, &c , winch Macbeth’s conscience would most 
probably have adduced to her as xnotues of abhorrence or 
repulsion. Yet Macbeth is not prepared : 

“Wo will speak farther" 

lb. so 6 Tho lyncal movement with which this scene* 
opens, and the free and unengaged mind of Bnnqno, loving 
nature, and rewarded in the love itself, form a highly 
dramatic contrast with the laboured rhythm and hypo- 
critical over- much of Lndy Macbeth's welcome, in which 
you cannot detect a ray of personal feeling, but all is thrown 
upon the “ dignities," the general duty. 

Ib sc 7 Macbeth's speech 

** If® will proceed no further in this business* 

Ho hath honour’d mo of late j and I bate bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 

Which would bo worn now m their newest gloss, 

Hot cost aside bo soon ” 

Note the inward pangs and warnings of conscience in- 
terpreted into prudential reasonings. 1 

Actn bo 1 Banquo's speech: 

“ A hewy summons lies like lead upon me. 

And yet I would not sloop Merciful powers! 

Bestram m me the cursed thoughts, that nature 

’ Gnes way tom repose." 
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Tlio disturbance of an innocont soul by painfnl suspicions 
of another’s guilty mtontions and wishes, and feai of tho 
cursed thoughts of sensual nalnro 

lb. sc. 2 Mow that tho deed is done or doing 1 — now 
that tho first renhfcy commences, Lady Macbeth shrinks 
Tho most simple sound strikes terror, tho most natural 
consequences arc horrible, whilst previously everything, 
however awful, appeared a mero tnflo, conscience, which 
before had been hidden to Macbeth m selfish and pru- 
dential fears, now rushes m upon him in her own veritable 
person: 

“ Mo thought I hoard a 1 oico cry — Sleep no moral 

1 could not sny Amen, 

When they did say , God bless us 1 ” 

And seo the novelty given to tho most familiar images by 
a new state of feeling 

Jb sc 3 This low soliloquy of tho Porter and his few 
speeches afterwards, I believe to hnvo been written for the 
mob by some other hand, perhaps with Shakspere's con- 
sent ; and that finding it take, he with the remaining ink 
of a pen otherwiso employed, just interpolated the words — 

“ I'U deul-portor it no further I hod thought to haic let in some of 
all professions, that go the primrose way to th* everlasting bonfire * 

Of the rest not one syllable has the ever-present being of 
Shakspeio 

Act in sc 1 Compare Machoth’s mode of working on 
the mnrderois in this place with Schiller's mistaken scene 
between Butler, Devoreux, and Macdonald in “Wallenstein ” 
(Part II. aet iv, so* 2 ) The comic was wholly ont of 
season. Shakspero never introduces it, but when it may 
react on tho tragedy *by harmonious contrast. 

Ib. so 2 Macbeth's speech : 

“ But let tho frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer 
Ere wo will eat our meal m fear, and sleep 
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In the giflutim of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly." 

Ever and over mistaking the anguish of conscience foi 
fears of selfishness, and thus as a punishment of that selfish 
ness, plunging still deeper in. guilt and min. 
lb Macbeth's speech * 

“Bo innocent of tho knowledge, dearest clinch, 

Till tlioa applaud the deed ” 

This is Macbeth’s sympathy with his own feelings, and 
his mistaking his wife's opposite state. 

Ib. so. 4 , 

"Mach It mil hnvc blooil, they sny , blood will lurre blood i 
Stones hate bean known to moio, and trees to speak , 

Angnn, and undontood relations, hate 1 

By magot-pies, and chonghe, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret’bt man of blood * 

The deed ib done , but Macbeth receives no comfort, — ■ 
no additional Becnnty Ho has by guilt torn himself live* 
asunder from nature, and is, therefore, himself in a preter- 
natural state no -wonder, then, that he is inclined to 
superstition, and faith m the unknown of signs and tokenH, 
and sapor-human agencies. 

Aotiv bc 1 

a Lcn ’Tib two or three, my lord, that bring you word, 

Macduff is fled to England. 

Macb Fled to England * " 

The acmo of the avenging conscience 

lb so 2 This scene, dreadful as it is, is stall a reliof, 
because a variety, because domestic, and theicfore soothing, 
as associated with the only real pleasures of life. The con- 
versation. between Lady AfacdnfE and her child heightens i 
the pathos, and is preparatory for the deep tiagedy of their 
assassination Shakspere’s fondness for children is every- 
where shown,— in Prince Arthur, in “King John," m 
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the sweet scene in -the “Winter's Tale" between Herxmone 
and her son, nay, even in honest Evans's examination of 
Mrs. Page's schoolboy. To the objection that Shakspere 
wounds the moral sense by the unsubdued, undisguised 
description of the most hateful atrocity — that he tears the 
feelings without mercy, and even outrages the eye itself 
with scenes of insupportable horror — I, omitting “Titus 
Andromcus," as not genuine, and excepting the scene of 
G-loster’s blinding in “ Lear," answer boldly in the name of 
Shakspere, not guilty 

lb. sc. 3. Malcolm's speech: 

“Better Macbeth, 

’ Than such a one to reign ” 

The moral is — the dreadful effects even on the best 
mmd8 of the soul-sickening sense of insecurity. 

Ib How admirably Macduff’s grief is in harmony with 
the whole play 1 It rends, not dissolves, the heart “ The 
tune of it goes manly ” Thus is Shakspere always master 
of himself and of his subject, — a genuine Proteus —we see 
all things m him, as images in a calm lake, most distinct, 
most accurate, — only more Bplendid, more glorified This 
is correctness in the only philosophical sense But he 
“requires .your sympathy and your submission , you must 
have that recipiency of moral impression without which 
the purposes «.nfl ends of the drama would be frustrated, 
and the absence of which demonstrates an utter want of all 
imagination, a deadness to that necessary pleasure of being 
innocently — shall I say, deluded ? — or rather, drawn away 
from ourselves to the music of noblest thought in harmo- 
nious sounds Happy he, who not only in the public 
theatre^ but in the labours of a profession, and round the 
light of his own hearth, still carries a heart so pleasure- 
fraught * 

Alas for Macbeth 1 How all is inward with him, he 
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has no more prudential prospective reasonings His wife, 
the only being "who conld have had any seat in his affec- 
tions, dies } ho pats on despondency, the final heart-armour 
of tho wretched, and would fam flunk every tHng'shadbvry 
and nnsubstantial, as indeed all things are to those who 
cannot Tegard them as symbols of goodness 

“ Out, ont, brief candle ! , 

Life’s bat a walking shadow j a poor player, 

That strata anil frets bis honr upon tlie stage. 

And then is heard no more . it it a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and Jury, 

Signifying nothing n 


\r The Winter's Tale * 

Although, on tho whole, this play is exquisitely re- 
spondent to its title, and even m tho fault 1 am abottt'to f 
mention, still a winter’s tale yet it seems a meie indolence 
of the great baid not to hare provided in the oracular 
response (Act u sc 2 ) some ground for Hermxono's seem-, 
mg death and fifteen years voluntary concealment. This 
might hove been easily effected by some obscure sentence 
of the ofracle, as for example — - , •' 

“Nor shall ho oer reco\er an heir, if he have a wife before that 
rccoiery” 

The idea of this delightful drama is a genuine jealousy 
of disposition, and it should be immediately followed by 
the perusal of “ Othello,” which is tho direct contrast of it 
in every particular For jealousy is a nee of the mind, a 
culpable tendency of tho temper, having certain well known 

1 Whooror it was that placed these notes on the “TTmtcr’a Tale” 
and those on “Othello" together, it » certain that Coleridge usually 
tmted tho plays together, in order to contrast the jealousy, usually so 
awed, of Othello w ith that of Leantcs “Macbeth’ is ammeed with 

Hamlet" for similar reasons. 
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well defiaod effects and concomitants* all of which ore 
hlo m Leontes, and, I boldly say, not one of which 
ks its presence in “ Othello — snoh as, first, an ev- 
bility by the most inadequate causes, and an eagerness 
natch at proofs j secondly, a grossness of conception, 
a disposition to degrade tbe object of the passion by 
util fancies and images , thirdly, a sense of shame of 
own feelings exhibited m a solitary moodiness of 
humour, and yet from the violence of the passion forced 
to utter itself, and theiefoie catching occasions to ease the 
mind by ambiguities, equivoques, by talking to those who 
[ cannot, and who ate known not to be able to, understand 
‘ what is said to them, — in short, by Boliloqny in the form 
of dialogue, and hence a confused, broken, and fragmentary, 
manner, fourthly, a diead of vulgar ridicule, as distinct 
from a high sense of honour, or a mistaken sense of duty , 
and lastly, and immediately, consequent on this, a spirit of 
selfish vindiotaveness. 

-Acti sc 1 — 2 

Observe the easy style of chitchat between Canullo and 
Axchidamus as contrasted with the elevated diction on the 
introduction of the kings and Hermione m the second 
scene s and how admirably Polixenes* obstinate refusal to 
7 Leontes to stay — > 

“ There is no tongue that moves, none, none 1 ’ the world. 

So soon as yonrs, could win me , — ” 

prepares for the effect produced by bis afterwards yielding 
to Hermione, — whioh is, nevertheless, perfectly natural 
from mere courtesy of sex, and tbe exhaustion of the will 
by former efforts of denial, and well calculated to set m 
nascent action the jealousy of Leontes This, when once 
i excited,, is unconsciously increased by Hermione — 

> •< Tot, good deed, Lsontes, 

I love thee not a jar o* the clock behind 
Wluit lady she bei lord, — " , 
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accompanied, as a good actress ,OTjghw»;awpwra^ 
an expression and recoil of apprehension fha&dr 
too for# ' ^ v, I'S't «.f4^ 

* A tray request, he'woaM a»srr&w AL, - _ 

The first "working of the jealous, fit }~- /■ 

** Too hot, too hot#—* 

The morbid tendency of Leontes to lay Jbolo^ 

^Qy 68t jy jj| |gg p_ Jl 1... - - - tw w i e AjItuLiW * 


followed by his strange loss of solf-coi 
with the httle boy. 

Act ni. bo. 2 Paulina’s speech : 

" That then bouray'drt Pblwnes, 'tiros no&fngj^ 
That did bat show thee, of a fool, inconstant, ' 

And demnablo mgratofuL-— " 

Theobald reads “ soul ” 




I think the original word is Shnksperb’s.y 
feels it to he Sbakspenan , 2. The involred/ 5 ^i|«tt&& 
Shakisponnn; — "show thee, being a fool xmfaH»Uy,tohs 
improved thy folly by inconstancy;" 3. Tbb alteration 1 ; 
most flat, and nn-SbakBponaa As to thcjgross&fr 
the abuse — she calls him "gross and foolish "-h^iewjta 
below. ^ ** 

Act iv sc 2 Speech of Antolycns- — , *£*; 

“For the life to come, I sleep out the thought 

Pine as this is, and delicately characterised ,df~oiie Si 
had lived and been reared in the best society, and Jhad bee 
precipitated from it by dice send drabbingj- yefc’itoTl^ 
strikes against my feelings as a note out outline, hnd ( M*Jfc 
coalescing with that pastoral tint which gives snch & oha£r 
to this act. It is too Macbeth-like in the* ^ snapper'ttp'O 
unconsidered trifles." 't v . »' 
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Xb so 4 Perdita’s speech 

“From Disfa waggon! daffodils. * 

An opithot is wanted here, not merely or chiefly for the 
metre, but for the balance, for the cssthetio logic Per- 
haps, “golden” was the word which would set off the 
" violets dun.” 

Ib. “Pale primroses 

That die unman led — ” 

Milton's — 

“And the rathe primrose that forsaken dies.* 

Ib Perdita’s speech .— 

“ E\cn hero undone • 

I was not much afraid, 1 for once or twice 
I was abont to apeak, and tell him plainly, 

The self t> uuc son, that shines upon ha mart. 

Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
Looks on alike. Wilt please you, bur, bo gone » 

(To Flaruxl ) 

I told 3 ou, what would come of this. Beseech you. 

Of your own state take core this dream of mine. 

Being 3 awake. I’ll queen it no inch farther, 

But milk my ewes, and weep ” 

O how more than exquisite is this whole speech 1 — And 
that profound nature of noble pride and gnef venting 
themselves w a momentary peevishness of resentment 
tow&id Plornel — 

“ Wilt please yon, Sir, be gone 1” 

Ib. Speech of Autolycus — 

“Let mo hate no lying^ it becomes none but tradesmen, and they 
often gne ns soldiers the lie, bnt we pay them for it in* stamped com. 
not stabbing steel therefore they do not give us the he ” 

As we pay them, they, therefore, do not give it ns. 


1 Bead “ afear’d.” 


* Bend “ being now awoke ” 


* Bead “with* 
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Othello 


Act i. sc. 1. Admirable is tbo preparation, so truly and 
peculiarly Sliakspcrian, m the introduction of Rodongo, as 
the dupe on whom Iago shall first exorcise his art) and in 
so doing display his own character. Rodongo, without 
any fixed principle, but not without the moral notions and 
sympathies with honour, which his rank and connections 
had hung upon him, is already well fitted and predisposed 
for the purpose , for very want of chaiactcr and strength 
of passion, like wind loudest in an empty house, constitute 
his character The fii st three lines linppily state the nature 
and foundation of the fnendsbip between him and Riga, — 
the pnise, — as also the contrast of Roderigo's intemperance 
of mind with logo’s coolness, — the coolness of n precon- 
ceiving experimenter The mere language of protestation — 

" If c\er I did dream of such a matter, , 

Abhor me, — ” 


which falling m with the associative link, determines 
Roderigo’s continuation of complaint — 

“ Thou told’st mo, thou didst hold him in thy hate — " 

elicits at length a true fooling of Iago’s mind, the dread of 
contempt habitnal to those, who encourage m themselves, 
and have their keenest pleasure m, the expression of con- 
tempt for others Observe Iago’B high self-opinion, und 
the moral, that a wicked man will employ real feelings, us 
well as assume those most alien from his own, as instru- 
ments of his purposes — 

“ And, by the faith of man, 

I know my place, 1 1 am worth no worse a place.* 


price." 


i JUcad “ 
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I think Tyrwhitt’s reading of “ life ” for «* wife ” — - 

“ A fellow almost damn’d in a fair t o\fe ” — 

the true one, as fitting to Iago*s contempt for whatever did 
toot display power, and that intellectual power In. what 
follows, lot the leader fed. how by and through the glass 
of two passi o ns, d isappointed vanity and enyy, the very 
vices of winch he is complaining, are made to act upon him 
as if they weie so many excellencies, and the more appro- 
priately, because cunning is always admired and wished 
for by minds conscious of inward weakness , — but they act 
only by half, like music on an inattentive auditor, swelling 
the thoughts which prevent him from listening to it 
lb 

“Rod. What a full fortune docs the thick-lips one. 

If he can cony *t thus " 

Uodengo tarns ofE to Othello, and here comes one, if 
not the only, seeming justification of our blackamoor or 
negro Othello Even if we supposed this an uninterrupted 
tradition of the theatre, and that Shakspere himself, from 
want of scenes, and the experience that nothing could be 
made too marked for the senses of his audience, had prac- 
tically sanctioned it, — would this prove aught concerning 
his own intention as a poet for all ages P Can we imagine’ 
him so utterly ignorant as to moke a bai barons negio plead 
royal birth, — at a time, too, when negroes were not known' 
except as slaves P — As for logo’s language to Brabontio, it 
implies meiely that Othello was a Moor, that is, blaok. 
Though I think the rivalry of Roderigo sufficient to account k 
for his wilful confusion of Moor and Negro, — yet, even if 
compelled to give this up,' I should think it only adapted 
for the acting of the day, and should complain of an 
enormity built on a single word, in direct contradiction to 
logo’s “Barbary horse " Besides, if we could in good 
earnest believe Shakspere ignorant of the distinction, still 
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why should wo adopt one di$agreo*iblo possibility instead 
of a ten times greater and more pleasing probability f It 
is a common error to mistake tho epithets applied by the 
dramatis personas to each other, ns truly descriptive of what 
the audience ought to see or know No doubt Desdemona 
saw Othello's visage in his mind ; yet, as wo arc constituted, 
and most surely ns an English audience nos disposed in tho 
beginning of the seventeenth century, it i\ ould be something 
monstrous to conceive this beautiful Ycnctmn girl falling' 
in love with a veritable negro It would argue a dispro- 
portionatcncss, a waut of balance, m Desdemona, which 
Shokspere does not appear to liavo in the least contem- 
plated. 

Ib Brabantoo’s speech — 

“This accident is not unlike my dream — “ 

The old careful senator, being cangbt careless, transfeis 
his caution to his dreaming power at least 

Ib. Ingo’s speech — 

“ — For their goals. 

Another of his fathom they have not. 

To lead their business — * 

The forced praise of Othello followed by the bitter 
hatred of him in this speech * And observe how Bra- 
bantio's dream prepares for his recurrence to the notion 
of philtres, and how both prepare for carrying on the plot 
of the arraignment of Othello on this ground. 

Ib sc 2 

” Oth ’Tis better os it is * 

How well these few words impress at the outset the 
truth of Othello’s own character of hunself at the end — 
that he was “not easily wrought * ” Has self-government 
contradistinguishes him throughout from Leontcs. 

Ib Othello s speech — 
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“ — And my demerits * 

May Bponk, unbonneited — " 

Tho argument in Theobald's note, where “and bon- 
netted ” is suggested, goes on tho assumption that Shak- 
spere could not use tho same word diffeiently in different 
places, vthorcas I should conclude, that as in the passage 
in “Lear” the word is employed in its direct meaning, so 
hero it is nsod metaphorically, and this is confirmed by 
what has escaped tho editors, that it is not “ I,” hut “ my 
dements” that may speak unbonneited, — -without the 
symbol of a petitioning inferior 

lb. so. 3 Othello's speech — 

"PJcnso 3 yonr grace, my ancient, 

A man he is of honesty and trust 
To his conveyance I assign my wife ” 

Compare this with the behaviour of Leontes to his true 
friend Canullo. 

lb so 5 

“Bra Look to her. Moor, have a quick eye to see) 

She has deceived her father, and may tlieo. 

Oth, My life upon her faith ” 

In real life, how do wo look back to little speeches as 
presentunental of, or contrasted with, an affecting event 1 
Even so, Shakspctre, as secure of being read over and over, 
of becoming a family friend, provides this passage for his 
leaders, and leaves it to them. 

Ib logo’s speech . — 

“ Virtuo? a fig' *tis m ourselves, that wo arc thus, or thus,” &c 

Th is speg ph-c omprises the passionless c haracter of logo 
It is all will in intellect ; and” iEoref oreTie is here a bold 

11 “Lemon Is" had tho same sense as "merits” in Shakspere’s time 
But sco Section III , noto on “ Kic.hard II Act i sc. S. 

* Read “ so please.” 
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pnrtmn of a trnlli, bat jet of a truth converted into a , 
falsehood by the absence of alt the necessary modifications ' 
caused by the frail nature of man And then conics the 
last sentiment, — 

“ Our roping motions, our rimil stlnpo onr nnlritfcil lusts, whereof 
1 lake this, th it you tall — lo\c, to he a soot or scum 1" 

Here is tbo tmo Tngoism of, alas 1 how many 1 Koto TngqW' 
pride of mastery in ibe repetition of “ Go, make money 1 ” 
to his anticipated dnpo, eien stronger than liib line of 
lucre: and -alien Jlodengo is completely won— 

“I am changed 1 H go sell nil my land ** 

when the effect lias been fully produced, the repetition of 
triumph — • 

“Go to, farewell, put money enough In j ourpufiH ' " 1 

H 

The remainder— logo’s soliloquy — H icj nfi ti* e’k nnhpRgf .a' 
motiveless malignity — how awfnl it is * Ye i, whilst he is - 
still allowed to hear tlib divine image, it is too fiendish for 
his own Btcady view, — for the lonely gaze of n being next 
to deni, and only not quite deni, — and yet a character 
-which Shakspore has attempted and executed, withont 
disgust and withont scandal ! 

Dr Johnson has lemarked that little or nothing is want' 
"ing to render the “ Othollo " a regular ti agedy, but io havo 
opened the piny with the arrival of Othello in Cj pros, and 
to hat c thrown the preceding act into llio foim of narration. 
Here then is the place to determine, whether such a change 
wonld or would not ho an improvement,— nav (to throw 
down the glove with a full challenge) whether the tragedy 
■would or not by such an arrangement become more regular, 

1 The line in Shut spore is 

“Go to, farewell Do you hear, Rodcrigo’" 

The words “put money enough in your purse,* —which, moreover, base 
not quite a bhakspero ring,— do not form part of (ho text 
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“-that is, more consonant with tho rules dictated by 
universal reason, on ilio truo common-songo of mankind, 
in its application to the particular c.iso For an all acts of 
judgment, it can never bo too often recollected, and scarcely 
too often reported, thfttrnlcs jre moans to ends, and, c on— 
ft?quo nf jfc j haf t he end must bo det ermin ed and understood 
before n tan lie know n v^mt~lbTru.les*aib or bnglil‘l5*lle 
Xo'v, from a ce* tain specie* of drama, proposing to itself 
the accomplishment of certun ends, — theso partly arising 
from the idea of the species itself, but m part, likewise, 
foieed' upon tbo dramatist by accidental oircnmstances 
lieyond his power to lcraoio or control, — three rules liavo 
been abstracted in otbei words, the means most con. 
dacive to tba attainment of tho ptoposed ends bare been, 
genenlircd, and pt escribed nndor the names of the three 
unities,— -the unity of time, tho unity of place, and tho 
unity of action, — which last would, perhaps, have boon as 
appropriately, as well as more intelligibly, entitled tho 
unity of interest With this last tho picseut question has 
no immediate concern ■ in fact, its conjunction with tho 
former two « a mere delusion of words It is not properly 
n role, but in itself the great end not only of the drama, 
but of tho epic poem, tho lync ode, of nil poetry, down to 
the csndle-fhmo cono of an epigram, — nay of poesy m 
general, ns the proper genonc term inclusive of all the fine 
arts as its species But of tho nmties of time and place, 
which alone are entitled to tho name of rales, the history 
of their origin will be their best criterion Ton might 
take the Greek chorns to a place, bat yon could not bring 
a place to thorn without as palpable an equivoque as bung- 
ing Bjrnn tn wo od t o Ma cbeth at Dnnsmano 1 It was the 
samc^ though in a less degree, with regard to the unity of 
time.-— tho positive fact, not for a moment removed from 


1 Sec concluding division of Section X, 
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the senses, tho picsence, I mean, of tin* same identical 
chorus, si os a continued measure of limoj — and although 
the im agination may supersede perception, yds it must he 
granted to be an imperfection — however -easily tolerated — 
to place the two in lirond contradiction to each other In 
troth, it is a mere accident of terms •, for the Trilogy of the 
Greek theatre was ft drama m three acts, and notwith- 
standing this, what strange contrivances ns to place there 
nro m the Anstophamc Progs. Besides, if the law of more 
actual perception is onco violated — as it repeatedly is oren 
in. the Greek tragedies — why is it more difficult to imagine 
three hours to bo three years than to be a whole day and 
night? 

Acfcii so 1. 

Observe in how many ways Othello is made, first, our 
acquaintance, then out Friend, then the object of’ our 
anxiety, before the deeper interest is to be approached ! 

Ib 

“ Mont Bat, pood lieutenant, is year general wwed? 

Cat Most fortunately be hath nclnevcd a maid 
That paragons description, and add fame; 

One that excels the quota of blazoning pens. 

And, in the essential vesture of crcnfon, 

Docs bear all excellency 1 

Here is Cassio’s waim-hcarted, yet perfectly disengaged, 
praise of Desdomona, and sympathy with, the “most for- 
tunately” wived Othello •— and yet Gassio is an enthusiastic 
admirer, almost a worshipper, of Dc'sdcmona 0, that 
detestable code that excellence cannot be loved in any 
form that is female, hut it must needs ho selfish 1 Observe 
Othello’s “honest,” and Cassxo’B “hold” lago, and Cassio’s 
fall guileless-hearted wishes for the safety and love-raptures 

1 The reading of the Quartos Tbo Folios bare “Does tiro ibe 
ingerm or , ” the Globe Ed “ingoner" “Ingene ” meant “genius, wit,” 
»n Bhatapere’s day. & e Barca* « Glossary ** 
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of Othollo and *' the divine Desdemona ” And also noto 
the exquisite ciroumstance of Cassio’s kissing Tago’s wife, 
os if it onglit to bo impossible that the dullest auditor 
should not feel Cnssio’B religions lore of Dosdemona’s 
ptmty. lego's answers are the sneers which a proud had 
intellect feels towards woman, and expresses to a wife- 
Surdy it ought to ho considered a veiy exalted compliment 
| to women, that all the sarcasms on them m Shakspero ate 
\ put m the mouths of villams 1 
lb. 

"Vcs. I am not merry; bat I do beguile,” &o. 

The stmgglo of couilcsy m Dcsdemona to abstract her 
attention. 

Ib. 

" (lago atific J Ho takes her by tlio palm Ay, well said, whisper, 
with as little n web as tins, mil I ensnare as great a fly as Cassio Ay, 
rnntle upon her, do,” Ac. 

The importance given to trifles, and made fertile by the 
villainy of the observer 
Ib. logo’s dialogue with Bodengo 
This is the lehearsal on the dupe of the traitor’s inten- 
tions on Othello. 

Ib. logo’s soliloquy: 

“But partly led to diet my revenge, 

For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath loop'd into my seat ” 

This thought, oiigmally by logo’s own confession o mere 
suspicion, is now ripening, and gnaws his base nature as 
Ins own “ poisonous mineral ” is about to gnaw the noble 
heart of his general. 

Ib so. 3. Othello’s speech: 

1 See similar remarks iu the notes on *' The Tempest.” 
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" I know, logo, 1 , 

Thy honesty and lot a doth mince this matter. 

Making it light to Cossio ” 

Honesty and love* Ay, and who but tbe, reader ot the 
play could think otherwise ? 

Ib Iago’s soliloquy: 

“And what’s ho then that says— 1 play the TdlatnS 
"When this advice is free X gue, and honest. 

Probable 1 to thinking, and, indeed, the course 
To -win the Moor again ” 

He is not, you see, nn absolute fiend; or, at least, lie 
wishes to think himself not so 
‘Act in sc 3 

“ Des Before ASmilia here, 

I give thee warrant of this 3 place ” 

/• 

The over-zeal of innocence in Dcsdemona 
Ib. 


Enter Dcsdemona and JEmiha * 

“ Oth If she be false, O, then, heavon mocks itself 1 
111 not believe it ” 

«• 

% 

• "Divine 1 The effect of innocence and the b&tter.genins ! 

Activ bo 8 ' v 

“2Eml Why, the wrong is bnt a wrong i* the world, and having 
the world for yonr labour, ’tis a wrong m your own world, and yon 
might quickly make it right ” 

‘Warhnrton’s note ‘ 

What any other man, who had learning enough, might 
have quoted as a playful and vntfy illustration of hie 
remarks against the_ Calvimsfcic thesis, "Warhnrfcon gravely 
attnbutes to^Shakspere as intentional j and th-ip, too, in the 
month of a lady’s woman 1 

* t i 

1 All foe early editions, and Globe Ed , read « probalh w The word 
Is not found elsewhero « RW... m 

* Bead ‘‘foj.” 
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Act v Inst scene > Othello’s speech — 

" Of one, whoso hand, 

like the huso Indtan, threw a pearl away 
‘ Richer than all' his tribe,” &c 

Theobald's note from Wa-rburton 
Tims it is for no-poets to comment on the greatest of 
poets 1 To make Othello say that he, -who had killed his 
■wife, -was like Herod who killed Mariamne ' — 0, how many 
beauties, ia_J»his- oneJine, were impenetrable to the ever 
thought-swar ming, but ldeal ess, Warburton t Othello 
wishes to excuse .himself on the score of ignorance, and 
yet not to excuse himself, — to excuse himself by accusing 
This struggle of feeling is finely conveyed in the word 
“ base^ which is applied to the rude Indinn, not in his own 
character, but as the momentary representative of Othello’s 
“ Indian " — for I retain the old reading — means Ameiicnn, 

* a savage m genere 

Finally, let me repeat that Othello does not kill Des- 
demona m jealousy, 1 but in a conviction forced upon him 
by the almost superhuman art of Iago, — such a conviction 
as any man would and must have entertained who had 
believed logo’s honesty as Othello did We, the audience, 
know that Iago is a villain from the beginning; bnt m 
considering the essence of the Shakspenon Othello, we 
must persevermgly place ourselves in his situation, and 
under his circumstances Then we shall immediately feel 
the fundamental difference between the solemn agony of 
the noble Moor, and. Jhet_wwichecL-fishing-. jealousies of 
Ijfiontes, and the morbid suspiciousness of Leonatus, who 
is, in other respeobs, a fine character Othello had no life 
but in Hesdemona. — ihe_beberf jbbat jshe, Jus angel, Jhad 
fallen from the heayen_oLhor native innocence, wrought a 
"c ivil wM ^jnJhiilbeart She is his counterpart , and, like 

1 See Appondis. "V , Othello 
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« 

faun, is almost sanctified in onr eyes fay Her absolute un- l 
suspiciousness, and faoly entireness of love As the curtain 
drops, which do ire pity the most ? _ 


^ Ertremwm hive There are three powers 

which discoveis partial likeness hidden in general diver- 
sity; subtlety, which discovers the diversity, concealed in 
general apparent sameness , — and p rofun dity, which dis- 
covers an essential unity un3er~all the semblances of 
difference *. 

Give to a subtle man fancy, and he is a wit, to a deep . 
man imagination, and he is a philosopher Add, again, 
pleasurable sensibility in the threefold form of sympathy 
with the interesting in morals, the impressive m form, and 
the harmonious m sound, — and you have the poet 

But combine all, — wit, subtlety, and fancy, with pro- 
fundity, imagination, and moral and physical susceptibility 
of the pleasurable, — and let the object of action lie man 
universal; 1 and we shall have — 0, rash prophecy 1 say, ■ 
rather, we have — a Shakspere 1 

1 See opening remarks on bpenser, Appendix. -TTT. 
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'SECTION V. 

JONSON, BEAUMONT, FLETCHER, AND 
MASSINGER 1 

i 

-A CONTEMPORARY is rather an ambiguous term, 
when applied to authors It may simply mean that 
one man lived and wrote while another was yet alive, how- 
ever deeply the former may have been indebted to the 
latter as his model There have been instances in the 
literary world that might remind a botanist of a singular 
sort of parasite plant, which rises above ground, indepen- 
dent and unsupported, an apparent original , but trace its 
roots, and you will find the fibres all terminating in the 
root of another plant at an unsuspected distance, which, 
perhaps, from want of sun and genial soil, and the loss of 
sap, has scarcely been able to peep above the ground Or 
the word may mean those whose compositions were con- 
temporaneous in such a sense as to preclude all likelihood 
of the one having borrowed from the other In the latter 
sense ,1 should call Ben Jonson a contemporary of Shak- 
spere, though he long survived him ; while I should prefer 
the phrase of immediate successors for Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Mossiuger, though they too were Shakspere s 
contemporaries m the former sense. 

* We might reasonably haie added to this heading, “as compared 
with Shakspere,” far that is piactieally the main theme of the chapter. 

< bee Appendix t' y , Feb 17, 1833. 
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Be# 

* j, v*3>| 

Bom, 1574<--Dicd, 

Ben Jenson is original; he is, ind^,"^bj)nly^ne^ 
the great dramatists of that day who wasWtis 111 “** 
produced, or very greatly modified, by^phi 
truth, he differs from our great master 
form and in substance — and betrays 
proximity. He is not original in the samp 
spere is original, bat after a fashion •of^sis^g^^p 
Jonson is most truly original • •c'sji} 

The characters in his plays are, in the'shiepas^se*" 1 '’ 
the term, abstractions Some very prominmi^l^ 
token from the whole man, and that sm&1 
humour is made the basis upon which the'eil^l&f 
is built up Ben Jonson's dramatis 
fi xed as the masks of the anc ient ac tors; ymi'lcdo^m^p 
the first scene — sometimes from the list 
what every one of them is to he Ho was a very l fiWral3ffi 
observing man; but be cared only to ob^^e'yi4^5rt% 
external or open to, and likely to impress,* tbcT sma^sX^fo; 
individualizes, not so much, if at all, by'‘tli6^e!KHbi&)^tH^ 
moral or intellectual differences, as by the’^^n^e^a^'d' 
contrasts of manners, modes of speech 


temper ; as in such characters aB Punfev^^”36obadi3 
I believe there is not one whim or affeotaildn ini^tmmSa 
life noted in any memoir of that age wln^ /i&yjao i^^ 
found drawn and framed in some corner 'Or^b^h^’oi^Bon' 
Jonson's dramas, and they have this nmrit^T^S^o^ 


■^Tsasp? 

* ®J* ® ecll0a 71; notes on * fipicaene4,jroa^«afjf 


1 Prom Mr. Green’s noto.—E. 3ST. C 
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•with Hogarth’s prints, that not a single circumstance is 
introduced in thorn which docs not play upon, and help to 
bring ont, the dominant humonr or humours of the piece 
Indeed I ought very particularly to call your attention to 
the extraordinary skill shown by Ben Jonson in contriving 
situations for the display of his characters In fact, his 
care and famety in this matter led him to do what scarcely 
any of the dramatists of that age did — that is, invent his 
plots ‘ It is not a first perusal that suffices for the full 
perception of tlie elaborate nifafice of the plots of the 
“ Alchemist*’ and the “ Silent Woman , ” — that of the former 
is absolute perfection for a necessary entanglement, nnd an 
unexpected, yet natural, evolution. 

■ > Ben Jonson exhibits a sterling English diction, and he 
has with great skill contrived varieties of construction; 
but his stylo is rarely sweet or harmonious, m consequence 
of his labour at point and strength being so evident In 
all his works, m verse or prose, there is an extraordinary 
opulence of thought; hut it is the pioduce of an amassing 
powci in the author, and not of a growth from within 
Indeed a large proportion of Ben Jonson’s thoughts may 
be traced to classic or obsouie modem writers, by those 
who are learned and curious enough to follow the steps of 
this robust, surly, and obseiving dramatist. 

1 

t 

< r Beaumont Bom, 1586 — Died, 1616. 

’ ' Edetoheb 1 Bom, 1576 — Died, 1625 

i - / 

“Mr Weber, to whose taste, industry, and appropiiato 
erudition we owe) I will not say the best (for that would be 
saying little), but a good, edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
bas comp lim ented -the “ Philaster,” which he himself 
describes as inferior to_ the “Maid’s Tragedy” by the same 
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writers, as but little below the noblest of Shakspere’s plays, 

“ Lear,” “Macbeth,” Othello,” &c , and consequently imply- 
ing the equality, at least, of the ‘'Maid's Tragedy, ” — and 
an eminent living cntic, — who m the manly wit, sfciong 
sterling sense, and robust style of his original workB, had 
presented the best possible credentials of office as charge 
d'afavres of literature in general, — and who by his edition 
of Massmgor — a work in which there was more for an 
editor to do, and m which more was actually well done, 
than m any similar work within my knowledge — has 
proved an especial nght of authority m the appreciation 
of dramatic poetry, and hath potentially a doable voice 
with the public in his own nght and in that of the critical 
synod, where, as prmcepa senainis, he possesses it by his 
prerogative, — has affirmed that Shakspere’s Bnpenonty to 
his contemporaries rests on his superior wit alone, while m 
all the other, and, as I should deem, higher excellencies of 
the drama, chaiacter, pathos, depth of thought, &C , he is 
equalled by Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and 
Massinger 1 1 

Of wit I am engaged to treat m another Lecture It is 
a genus of many species , and at present I shall only say, 
that the species which is predominant in Shakspere, is so 
completely Shakspenan, and m its essence so interwoven' 


with all his other characteristic excellencies, that I am equally 
incapable of comprehending, both how it p q T| be detached 


from his other powers, and how, being disparate in kind 
from the wit of contemporary dramatists, it can be com- 


pared with theirs m degree And again— the detachment 
and the practicability of the comparison being granted**— 
I should, I confess, be rather inclined to concede the con- 


trary and in the most common species of wit, and in 
!he ordinary application of the term, to yield this particular 


1 See Mr Gifford's introduction to his edition of Massinger — H N.U. 
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palm to Beaumont and Fletcher, -whom here and hereafter 
I tako as one poet with two names,— leaving undivided 
what a rare love and still raier congeniality have united 
At least, I have never been able to distinguish the presence 
of Fletcher during the lifo of Beaumont, nor the absence 
of Beaumont during the snrnval of Fletcher 1 

But waiving, 01 rather deferring, this question, I protest 
against the remainder of the position in toto And indeed, ‘ 
whilst I can nover, I trust, show myself blind to the vai ions 
merits of Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger, 
or insensible to the gi eatness of the merits which they 
possess m common, or to the speoifio excellencies which 
give to each of the three a worth of his own, — I confess, 
that one main object of this Lecture was to prove that 
Shakspcre's eminence is his own, and not that of his age, 

— even as the pine-apple, the melon, and the gourd may 
grow on the same bed,— yea, the same circumstances of 
warmth and soil may be necessary to their full develop- 
ment, yet do not account for tho golden hue, the ambrosial 
flavour, the perfect shape of the pme-apple, or the tufted 
crown on its head. Would that those, who seek to twist 
it off, could hut promise ns m this instance to make it the 
germ of an equal successor 1 

What had a grammatical and logical consistency for the 
ear, — what could bo put together and represented to tbe 
eye — these poets took from tbe ear and eye, unchecked 
by any intuition of an inward impossibility , — just as a 
man might put together a quarter of an orange, a 
quarter of an apple, and the like of a lemon and a pome- 
granate, and make it look like one round diverse-coloured 

* Beaumont mas but thirty whoa ho died, and Flotcher lived to be 
forty*ninc It is hue, he was ten years older than Beaumont, but theio 
are many plays well known to be by Fletcher only A difference of 
stylo Is written on then faces See tbe portraits, in JMr Dyce’s edition* 
lMols ' ' 
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fruit 1 But nature, which works from within by evolution 
and assimilation according to a law, cannot do ■ so, nor 
could Shakspere ; for he too worked m the Bpint of nature, 
hy evolving the germ from within hy the imaginative 
power according to an idea For as the power of seeing ib 
to light, so is an idea in mind to a law m nature. They 
are correlatives, which suppose each other 
The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher aio mere aggre- 
gations without unity , in tho Shnksporian drama there is a 
vitality which grows and evolves itself from within, — a key 
note which guides end controls the harmonies throughout 
What is “ Lear ? ” — It is storm and tempest — the thunder 
at fust grumbling m the far honzon, then gathering around 
ns, and at length bursting in futy over our heads, — suc- 
ceeded hy a breaking of the clouds for a while, a Inst flash 
of lightning, the closing m of night, and the single* hope 
of darkness • And “ Borneo and Juliet ? It is a spring 
day, gusty and beautiful m the morn, and closing like an 
Apiil evening with the song of the nightingale whilst 
“Maobeth ,, is deep and earthy, — composed to the sub- 
terranean music of a troubled conscience, which converts 
everything into the wild and fearful * 

Doubtless from mere observation, or fiom the occasional 
similarity of the writer’s own character, more or less in 
Beaumont and Fletcher and othei such writers will happen 
to he in correspondence with nature, and still more m 
apparent compatibility with it But yet the false source 
is always discoverable, fust hy the gross contradictions to 
nature in so many other parts, and secondly, by the want 
of the impression which Shakspere makes, tha t the t hing 
said not only might have been said, hut that not hin g else 
■could ho substituted, so us to excite the Borne sense of its 
exquisite propriety I have always thought the conduct 

Sec Appendix V , July 1, 1833, and notes on tlie ** Queen of 
Carmih, ’ in Section V1L 
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and expressions of Othello and Iago in the last scene, -when 
3 ago is brought in prisoner, a wonderful instance of Shak- 
epere’s consummate judgment — 

“ Oth I look down towards Ms feet, — bat that's a fable. ' 

If that thoa bo’sfc a deni, 1 cannot kill theo. 

Iago I bleed, Sir, bat not kill'd. 

Oth. I am not sorry neither 

Thmlc what a volley of execrations and defiances Beaumont 
and Fletcher would have poured forth hero 1 
Indeed Massinger and Ben Jonson are both more perfeot 
in their kind than Beaumont and Fletcher ; the former m 
the story and affecting incidents , the latter m the exhibi- 
tion of manners and peculiarities, whims in language, and 
vanities of appearance 

There is, however, a diversity of the most dangerous 
kind here Shakspere shaped his characters ont of fho 
nature within , but we oannot so safely Bay, ont of his own 
nature as an individual person. No > this latter is itself 
bat a natura naturata, — an effect, a product, not a power 
It was Shakspere’s prerogative to have the universal, 
winch is potentially m each particular, opened out to him, 
the homo generahs, not os on abstraction from observation 
of a variety of men, but as the substance capable of endless 
modifications, of which his own personal existence was hut 
one, and to use this one as the eye that beheld the other, 
and os the tongue that could convey the discovery There 
is no greater or more common vice in dramatic writers 
than to draw ont of themselves. How I — alone and in the 
self-sufficiency of my study, as all men are apt to be prond 
in them dreams — should like to he talking hvng 1 Shak- 
spere, m composing, had no JT, bnt the I representative. 
In Beaumont and Fletcher yon have descriptions of char 
racters by the poet rathor than the characters themselves , 
we aae told, and impressively told, of their being, but we 
rarely or never feel that they actually axe. 
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B eaum ont and Fletcher are the most lyncal o£ our 
dr amatis ts I t hink their comedies the best part of their 
■works, although there are scenes of very deep tragic interest 
m some of their plays I particularly recommend Monsieur 
Thomas for good pure comic humour 
There is, occasionally, considerable license in their 
dramas , and this opens a subject much needing vindication 
nufl sound exposition, but which is beset with such diffi- 
culties for a Lecturer, that I must pass it by. Only as for 
as Shakspere is concerned, I own, I can with less' pain 
admit a fault m him than beg an excuse for it X will not, 
therefore, attempt to palliate the grossness that actually 
exists m his plays by the customs of his 1 age, or by the 
far greater coarseness of all his contemporaries, excepting 
Spenser, who is himself not wholly blameless, though 
nearly so , — for I place Shakspere’s merit on being of no 
age But I would clear away wbat is, m my judgment, 
not his, as that scene of the Porter m “ Macbeth,” and 

1 Yet he might well bare done so , 

The “Merry Wives of Windsor" wns written, it is sntd, at the virgin 
Queen’s request, and doubtless the poet wrote what he expected would 
please her If a license of humour, no longer tolerated m polite society, 
was not the custom of the time, Hamlet’s talk to Ophelia at iho play is 
inexcusable, though it harmonises easily enough with Shakspere’s 
evident idea of Ophelia,— -as simple, characterless, and sensuous The 
porter’s talk cannot he compared with it, because it is not addressed to 
a woman 

Coleridge starts with a theory. Then he says, in effect, “remove ’all 
'hat contradicts it, and it is established ” Why did ho not get over his 
difficulty, by recognising— what is a fact— that the kind of late humour 
we find in Shakspere is “of no age ” It is endemic as well as epidemic, 
furthermore, in Shakspere, if we may be allowed the expression, it 
never becomes unwholesome Shakspere was not afraid to tarn it to 
account. The narration of the death of Falstaff (Hen. V Act n § 3) 
becomes a masterpiece by a single stroke See commencement of 
Section VI , and notes on " Valentinum,” Act ni , in Section VII ; 
also, Appendix V,2Uar 15,1834 
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many other such passages, and abstract what is coarse m 
manners only, and all that which from the. frequency of 
our own vices, we associate with his words j If this were 
truly ‘done, little that could bo justly reprehensible would 
remain. Compare the vile comments, offensive and defen* 
sive, on Pope’s 


"Lust thro’ some gentle Btramers,” fise. 


with the worst thing in Shahspere, or even m Beaumont 
and Fletcher , and then consider how unfair the attack is 
on our old dramatists , especially because it is an attack 
that eannot be properly answered in that presence in which 
an answer would be most desirable, from the painful nature 
of one part of the position ; but this very pom is almost a 
demonstration of its falsehood 1 


Massinger. 

Born at Salisbury, 1584 — Died, 1640. - 

. With regard to Massinger, observe, 

1 The vein of satire on the tunes , but this is not as in 
Shokspere, where the natures evolve themselves according 
to their incidental disproportions, from excess, deficiency, 
or mislocation, of one or more of the component elements , 
but is^ merely satire on what is attribnted to them by 
others 

2 -TTih excellent metre 1 — a better model for dramatists 
in general to imitate than Shakspere’s, — even if a dramatic 
taste existed in the frequenters of the stage, and could be 
gratified m the present size and management, or rather 
mismanagement, ' of the two patent theatres I do not 

1 See Section VII , notes on Hnrns’s commendatory poem, and on 
the “Icyol Subject ' 
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•piAtm that Massinger’s verse is superior to ShakspereV or 
eq ual to it For from it , but it is much more easily con* 
struoted and may be more successfully adopted by writers 
m the present day It is the nearest approach to the lan> 
gunge of real life at all compatible with a fixed metre 3n 1 
Massing er, as in all our poets before Dryden, m order to, 
make harmonious verse in the reading, it is absolutely 
necessary that the meaning should be understood , — when 
the meanin g is once seen, than the harmony is perfect 
Whereas in Pope and m most of the writers who followed 
in his school, it is the mechanical metre which determines 
the sense. 

3. The impropriety, and indecorum of demeanour m his 
favourite characters, as in Bertoldo m the “Maid of 
Honour,” who is a swaggerer, talking to his soveieign 
what no sovereign could endure, and to gentlemen what 
no gentleman wonld answer without pulling his nose 
4 Shakspere’s Ague-cheek, Osnc, &c, are displayed’, 
through others, in the course of social intercourse, by the 
mode of their performing some office in which they are 
employed , hut Massinger's Sylli come forward to declare 
themselves fools ad arbitnum auctons, and so the dictum 
always needs the stibvtvbdkgitur (“the man looks as if he 
thought so and so,”) expressed in the language of the 
satirist, and not m that of the man himself — 

“ Sylli Ton may, madam, < 

Perhaps, believe that I m this nse art 
To make yon dote npon me, by exposing 
My more than most tare features to your view} 

Bat I, as I have ever done, deal simply, 

A mark of sn eet simplicity, over noted 
In the family of the S> llis Therefore, lady, 
look not with too mnrh contemplation on mo , 

If yon do, yon are in the suds ” 

, Maid of Honour t act 1 sc.'3. 

The author mixes his own feelings and judgments con- 
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ceming tlio presumed fool j but the man himself, till 
fights np against them, and betrays, by his attempts to 
modify them, that he is no fool at all, bat one gifted with 
activity and copiousness of thought, image and expression, 
which belong not to a fool, but to a man of wit ranking 
himself merry with his own character 

5 .There is an utter want of preparation m the decisive 
nets of Massinger’s characters, as in Canuola and Anrelia 
in tho ** Maid of Honour ” Why ? Because the dramatis 
personas w me all planned each by itself Whereas m Shak- 
spore, the play is syngenesia; each character has, indeed, a 
life of its own, and is an tndtviduum of itself, bat yet an 
oigan of tho whole, as tho heart in the hnman body 
Shakepere was a great comparative anatomist 

Henco Massinger and all, indeed, but Shakspere, take 
a dislike to their own characters, and spite themselves 
npon them by making them talk like fools or monsters ; as 
Fulgentio in bis visit to Oamiola (Act u so 2) Hence 
too, m Massinger, tbe continued flings at kings, courtiers, 
and all tbe favonntes of fortune, like ono who had enough 
of intellect to see injustice m his own inferiority in the 
share of the good things of life, but not genius enough to 
lise above it, and forget himself Beaumont and Fletcher 
have the same vice in the opposite pole, a servility of sen- 
timent and a spirit of partisanship with the monarchical 
faction 

6 From the want of a guiding point m Massinger’s 
characters, you never know what they ore about. In fact 
they have no character. 

7. Hole tho faultmess of his soliloquies, with connectives 
and arrangements, that have no other motive hat the fear 
lost the audience should not understand him 

8 A play of Massinger's produces no one single effect, 
whether arising from the spirit of the whole, as m the 
“As Ton lake Itj” or from any one indisputably ptp- 
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i.iinroit clmwH^r, r.‘, Jlunjlau It If jbi 1 4 ‘ r.LIjh yen hhc 
best, gentfonM» |M 

9. 'Jlie unrtdnroU/ irmf Ink'll pnvsmr.nnd «rw*t whitna 

of feeling nVieh deii/ntx K> draft, *Si*j > nv,» the 

reader of t«U ^wml mt* u -4 tu tb» oha*“n *rfx r—.ia in 
3tnilun« in the “ I’trtnn*/' <*t >1 itt ©ihf - it.ffcihpM.' 

10. The rorHc » *n . , s in Ma» .i wr not ©nl* dt> t »d 
Ik *T nomrt with tli" t*- <pf*, only t**Ii napi tie 

1 ut dcgr'do ibr char*ct» r trial art to f** w . any m 
the pelion of tin pa**« . m» a* to t.tsdrr tie *n i,id>t far any 
tragic interest At !« *»* *, they <1 < i. )t < mi » ; «»r ft"’ h{mi, 
nr modify, tbo pr«ncj -d r'i ,rv* m, A‘ u war 
i» iiiMiltn! In a i«t r is M**t 1 ifw»r»t -—it t* the * line a* if tM 
other neudtn r o f nnt an 1 <i<i o* e.ir?* «, r |»tt; ror, an*i*r 1 i* 
leg#, or Ins Jwr <. iV»«» l»#i, Tbrr* j- no d*^nntit : n 
urtcixM in w 

1 like Marsmgcr's <ru ur.h % li-tur tl tji bis 
nlthongh nhcro the* Mtnxi i»n ivjti'rt \ it, bn often tv*«*a into 
the trnly tragic tuid p*tfu.i.c, IU cxvc\h in : arrrthu,, and 
for the wont ptrt «t«!j»I. v s bin mrjv ‘■i.ity oiith *-kiU. Hat 
lie ix not n pot t of luge »mr»£inr»tn >f» ; hr is lifer ft I'leminh 
painter, in wIi^m* riihrc it w* object * appear an they no in 
union.*, line the tan,** furc* dui! truth, nod p*odtii>* the 
n tmo (.fleet npon the t j«,t t *to* lint Shnh^jfn* i* 1- ynnd 
this ; — he nlwnxF by tnttnphort. nn«I (ttn»rra i»»v.dvra in the 
thingeonsidem! a nnixvn 3 of p**t and jw,-a ibV experimotSi 
he mingles earth, tea end n>r, gt%i» n <ool to oeryt? vttr, 
nod nt the fame tune that he inxp'rrx hen, an ftcl'iige, rdds 
a dignity in hw images to Immin uninro itfilf **— 

“1 nil rrxnj n f’orlf n eurnna I air t *<*>*n 
rintur the tno iwwn tojw with wria Ijm eyrj 
Kbi,n^ nith pntten f«n th«* rnfJitlwx ipwo, 

Gildiog |«h* M mm i r jth bi*an nly alrhrmr,** £ r 

*»1n! ijorntst. 


* Beo Appendix t V , Aj.nl 5 , 1 Sj 3 . 
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* Note — Have I not over-iated Gifford’s edition of Mas- 
singer ? — Hot, — if I liave, as but just is, mam reference to 
the restitution of the text, but yes, perhaps, if I were 
talking of the notes. These are more often wrong than 
nght In the “ Maid of Honour,” Act 1 sc 5, Astntio 
describes Fulgentio as “ A gentleman, yet no lord ” Gifford 
supposes a transposition of the press for “ Ho gentleman, 
yet a lord ” But this would have no connection with what 
follows, and we have only to recollect that “lord” means 
a lord of lands, to see that the after lines are explanatory 
He is a man of high birth, but no landed properly, — as to 
the former, he is a distant branch of the blood royal, — as 
to the latter, his whole rent lies m a narrow compass, the 
long's ear l In the same scene the text stands * 

“Bart No' they are useful 
For j our imitation, — I remember yon, &c , — ” 

and Gifford condemns Mason’s conjecture of “initiation” 
as void of meaning and harmony. How my ear deceives 
me if “initiation ” be not the nght word In feet, “imi- 
tation ” is utterly impertinent to all that follows. Bertoldo 
tells Antonio that he had been initiated in the manners 
suited to the court by two or three sacred beauties, and 
that a similar experience would be equally useful for his 
initiation into the camp Hot a word of his mutation 
Besides, I Bay the rhythm requires “ initiation,” and is 
lame as the verse now stands 
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vNOTES ON BEN JONSON 

I T would lie amusing to collect ont of our dramatists 
from Elizabeth to Charles I proofs of the manners 
of the times Ono stiikmg symptom of general coarseness 
of manners, which may co-cxist with great lefinement of 
morals, as, alas • vice versa, is to ho seen m the very fre- 
quent allusions to the olfactories with their most disgusting 
stimnlants, and these, too, in tho conversation of virtnons 
ladies This would not appear so strange to one who had 
"been on terms of familiarity with Sicilian and Italian 
women of rank and had as they may, too many of them, 
actually be, yet I doubt not that the extreme giossness of 
their language has impressed many an Englishman -of the* 
present era with far darker notions than the same language 
would have produced m the mud of ono of Elizabeth's, or 
James’s courtiers Those who have read Shakspere only, 
complain of occasional grossness m his plays; but compare 
lum with his contemporaries, and the inevitable conviction 
is, that of the exquisite purity of his imagination 1 
The observation ilhavo prefixed to the ""Volpone ” is the 
key to the faint interest which these noble efforts of intel- 
lectual power excite] with tho exception of the fragment of 
the 11 Sad Shepherd , \ because in that piece only is there any 

- Siction V., and note 
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character with whom yon can morally sympathize On 
-the other hand, “Measure for Measure” is the only play 
of Shnkspero’s in which there are not some one or more 
characters, generally many, whom yon follow with affec- 
tionate) fooling For I confess that Isabella, of all R h«V- 
spere’s female characters, pleases me the least, and “Mea- 
snro for Measure” is, indeed, the only one of his g enuine 
works, which is painf nl to me 1 

hot mo not conclude this remark, however, without a 
thankful acknowledgment to the manes of Bon Jonson, 
that the more I study hiB writings, I the more admire 
them , and the more my stndy of him resembles that of an 
ancient classic, in the mvwutm of his rhythm, metre, choice 
of woids, forms of connection, and so forth, the more 
, summons have the points of my admiration become I 
may add, too, that both the stndy and the admiration 
cannot but bo disinterested, for to expect therefrom any 
advantage to the present drama would be ignorance. The 
latter is utterly heterogeneous from the drama of the 
Sliakspenan age, with a diverse object and contrary prin- 
ciple The tone was to present a model by imitation of 
real life, taking from real hfe all that m it which it ought 
to be, and supplying the rest , — the other is to copy what 
is, and as it is, — at best a tolerable, bat most frequently a 
blundering, copy. In the former the difference was an 
essential dement, in the lattei an involuntary defect We 
should think it strange, if a tale in dance were announced, 
and the actors did not dance at all, — and yet such is 
modem comedy. 


. WhaUw/'s Preface 

“But JonSon was soon sensible, how inconsistent this medley of 
names and manners was in reason and nature, and with how little 

v -« 


1 See Appendix V , June 24, 1627 
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propriety it could ever hai e a place in a legitimate and just picture of 
leal life.” 

Bat did Jonson reflect that the very essence of a play,' 
the very longoage in which it is ‘written, is a fiction to 
which all the parts mast conform ? Sorely, Greek manners 
in P!ngli«h should be a still grosser improbability than a 
Greek name transferred to English manners Ben’s per- 
sons are too often not characters, but derangements, — the 
hopeless patients of a mad-doctor rather, — exhibitions of 
folly betlaying itself m spite of existing reason and pru- 
dence He not poetically, but painfully exaggerates every 
trait, that is, not by the drollery of the circumstance, bat 
by the excess of the originating feeling 

“ But to this we might reply, that for from being thought to build 
his characters upon abstract ideas, he was really accused of represent- 
ing particular persons then existing, and that even those characters 
which appear to be the most exaggerated, are said to hate had their 
respective archetypes m nature and life " 

This degrades Jonson into a libeller, instead of justifying* 
him as a dramatic poet Non quod verutm est, sed quod 
lensimile, is the dramatist’s rale At all events, the poet 
who chooses transitory manners, ought to content himself 
with transitory praise If his object he reputation, he 
onght not to expect fame The utmost he can look for- 
wards to, is to be quoted by, and to enliven the writings 
of, an antiquarian Pistol, Nym and id genus omne, do not 
please us as characters, but are endured as fn-nfagfrm crea- 
tions, foils to the native wit of Fnlstaff — I say wit empha- 
tically; for this character so often extolled os the master- 
piece of humour, neither contains, nor was meant to «nnfain ) 
any humour at all 

t 

WhaTley's Life of Jonson 

“It » to the honour of Jonson’s judgment, that the greatest poet of 
our nation hod the same opinion of Donne’s genius an£ wit, and hath 
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pmencd part' or him from perishing, by putting his thoughts and 
satire into modern ien»e. w 

Yiddiccf Popo ! 

” He said further to Drummond, Shaltspere w anted art, and soma- 
tunes sense} for in one of his plays he brought in n number of men, 
saving they had suffered *.bip\vrcck in Bohemia, nhcre is no sea near 
by a hundred miles.” 

I linvo often thought Sliaksporo justified m this scouring 
anachronism In Pngnn times a single name of a German 
kingdom might well ho supposed to comprise a hundred 
mile 1 : moro than at piescnt. The truth is, these notes of 
Drummond’s are moro disgraceful to himself than to 
Jonson'. It would ho easy to conjecture how grossly 
Jocscm must havo been misundci stood, and wliat he had 
said in jest, os of Hippocrates, interpreted in earnest But 
this is characteristic of a Scotchman, he has no notion of 
a jest, unless you toll Inm — ■“ This is a joke*” — and still 
less of that finer shade of feeling, the half-and-half, in 
> which Englishmen naturally delight. 


Every Man out of His Humour. 

Epilogue. 

*‘Tl«o throat of war be stopt within her land, 

And turtle-footed peace dance fame rings 
About her court. 1 * 

i 

Ttirth-footcd is a pretty word, a very pretty word* pray, 
what docs it mean ? Doves, I presume, are not dancers , 
and the other sort of turtle, land or sea, green-fat or 
hawksbill, would, I should suppose, succeed better in slow 
minuets than in the, brisk rondillo. In one sense, to he 
sure, pigeons and ring-doves could not dance but with 
eelat-^-a elaut t 
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Toetaster. 

Introduction. 

“Light! 1 eolnte theo, but with wounded items 
Wishing thy golden splendour pitchy darkn&B.* 

There is no reason to suppose Satan's address to ‘the’ nm,ft 
in the “ Paradise Lost," xnoie than a mere coincidence with* « 
these lines} hat were it otherwise, it would, be a' .-fine' - 
instance, what usurious interest a great genius pays' in* 
borrowing. It would not he difficult to give a detailed 1 
psychological pr from these constant outbursts of anxious'/ 

self-assertion, that Jonson was not a genius, a creative 
power Subtract that one thing, mid yon may safely/ 
accumulate on his name all other excellencies of a capacious, i 
vigorous, agile, and nchly-stared intellect. - v 

Acti so I. 

K 

“ Omd. While daies be false, fathers hard, and bawds be whorish— * ' 

The ronghness noticed by Theobald and Whalley, fishy be 
cured by a simple transposition • — , t 

_____ 

“ While fathers hard, slarea false, and bawds ba whoriab.”''. * 

« ^ , 

Aot IV so S. * *■ , 

- t vi 1 1 

<c Grtsp 0 — oblatrant — f arib nnd— fctuale — a tronuous. 

0 — conscious.* 5 % 

It would form an interesting essay, or rather aeries, of' 
essays, in a periodical work, were all the attempts to 
ridicule new phrases brought together, the proportion 
observed of words ridiculed which have been adopted, -and ' 
are now common, such os strenuous, conscious , &o , and a 
trial made how far any grounds can he detected, so thht . 
one might determine beforehand whether a word was - 
invented under the conditions of assimilabQity to dor .Ian- ; 
gnage or not. Thus much is certain, that the ridiculere ", 
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•were as. often wrong as nght 5 and Shakspero himself 
could not prevent the naturalization' of accommodation, 

remuneration, &c , or Swift the gross abuse even of the 
word idea. 



'Act i. 

“Arruntm The name Tibenua, 

1 hope, -will keep, howe’er he hath foregone 
The dignity and power. 

Stilus Sore, while he lives 

Arr And dead, it comes to Druses Should he fail. 

To the brave issue of Germamcus , 

And they are three . too many (ha ?) for him 
To have a plot upon? 

Stl I do not know 

The heart of lus designs , but, sure, their face 
Xiooks farther than the present 
Anr By the gods, 

If I colild guess he had but such a thought, 

My sword should cleave him down,*’ & e 

The anachronic mixture in this Arrontras of the Roman 
republican, to ■whom Tiberius must have appeared as muoh 
a tyrant as Sejanus, with his James-and-Charles-the-Eirst 
zeal for ‘legitimacy of descent in this passage, is amusing 
0f ‘ our great names Milton was, I think, the first who 
'could properly he called a republican My recollections of 
Buchanan’s works arc too faint to enable me to judge 
whether the historian is uot<a fair exception 

Act n Speech of Sejanus — 

, < 

“ Adultery 1 it is the lightest ill 
t will commit A race of wicked acts 
bball flow out of my anger, and o’erspread 
Tlie world’s wide fhco, which no postentv 
-Shall e’ci approve, nor yet keep silent,” &a 
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The more ■we reflect odd examine, examine 
the more astonished shall wb be at the immense superiority « 
o£ Shakspere over his contemporaries : — and yet'^rl&Voeto^ 
temp oraries ! — giant minds indeed ! Think of^tTonson’s * 
erudition, and the force of learned authority in that 'age j» 
and yet in no genuine part of Shakspere’s works is there l 
to be found snoh an absurd rant and ventriloquism as this,v 
and too, too many other passages ferrummated by.Jonson - 
from Seneca’s tragedies and the writings of tho lator^ 
Romans. I call it ventriloquism, because Sejauus is.'a 
puppet, out of which the poet makes his own voice appear ( 
to come. i 

Act v. Scene of the sacrifice to Fortune. This scene 
is unspeakably irrational. To believe, and yet to scoff at, 
a present miracle is little less than impossible. Sejanus 
should have been made to suspect priestcraft and a secret 


Volpone, 

This admirable, indeed, but yet more wonderful than, 
admirable, play is from the fertility and vigour of inven- 
tion, character, language, and sentiment the strongest 
proof, how impossible it is to keep up any pleasurable 
interest in a tale, in which there is no goodness of heart 
in any of the prominent characters. After the thud act, 
this play becomes not a dead, but a painful, weight on the 
feelings. Zeluco is an instance of the same truth. Bonario 
and Celia should have been made m some way or other 
principals in the plot; which they might have been, and' 
tho objects of interest, without having been made charac- 
ters. In novels, the person, in whose fate yon are most 
interested, is often, the least marked character of the whole;' 
If it were possible to lessen the paramountry of Volpone' 
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himself, a most delightful comedy might be produced, by 
making Celia, the ward or niece of Comno, instead of bis 
wife, and Bonauo ber lover. 


JSpteeene 

, J5Ei?S5 i s to m y feelings tbojnosfc ent ertain i ng of old Ben’s 
comedies, and, more thnn_any_ other, would admit of being 
bronghtout ane w, if under the management of a judicious 
and stage-und erstanding pla y-w right , and an actor, who 
, bad studied Morose, might make his fortune 

Acfci scT. Cllorimont’s speech — 

'“Ho would liaTO hanged a pew tore r’s ’prentice once on a Shrove 
Tuesday’s not, for being o’ that trade, when tho rest were quiet ’ 

“ The old copies read quit, i e discharged from working, and gone to 
divert themseh cs " Whailey’s note 

It slionld bo qiut, no doubt, but not meaning “dis- 
charged from, working,’’ <5cc —but qmt, that is, acquitted 
The powterer was at Ins holiday diversion as well as the 
other apprentices, and they as forward m the not as he 
But ho alone was pnmshcd under pretext of the not, but 
m fact for his trado 

Act 11 sc 1 

, M Monte Cannot X, yet, find oat a more compendious method, thin 
by this trunl , to save my servants the labour ol speech, and mine ears 
the discord of sounds ? ” 

What does “trunk ” mean here and in the 1st scene of 
tho 1st act •* Is it a laigo ear-trumpet ? — or rather a tube, 
such as passes from parlour to kitchen, instead of a bell ? 

Whalloy’s note at tho end 

“ Some critics of the last age imagined tho character of Morose to he 
■wholly out of nature. But to vindicate onr poet, Mr Dryden tells ns 
from tradition, and we may venture to take his word, that Jonson was 
really acquainted w ith a person of this whimsical turn of mind and as 
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humour is a personal quality, the poet isnequitted from the charge of 
exhibiting a monster, or an extravagant unnatural concantro.” 

I£ Dryden had not made all additional proof superfluous 
by his own plays, tins very vindicatton would ounce that 
lie bad formed a false and vulgar conception of tbo nature 
and conditions of tbo drama and dramatic personation. 
Ben Jonson would lnmsclf have rejected snob a pica.— 

•' For ho know , pool never credit gam'd 

B% writing truths, but things, Ii1.l truths, well feign'd " 

By “truths” ho means "facts " Caricatures me not less 
so because they arc found existing m real life Comedy 
* de mands character*, and leaves cancatmes to farce. The 
safest and ti nest defence of old Ben wonld lie to call tbo 
Epiwono the best of farces The defect in Morose, as in 
other of Jonson’s dramatis personae, lies m tins that tho 
accident is not a prominence grow mg out of, and nonnshed 
by, the character wh ich s till circulates^ it^ Jiut. that the 
character, Buch ns it is, ri ses out of, oi, rather, consists in, 
the accident Slmkspcrp's comic .personages Imre exqui- 
sitely characteristic fcntnics , however awry, dispropor- 
tionate, and laughublc thij maj be, still, like Bardplph’g 
noso, th ey are featur es But Jonson’s aro either a man 
with a huge wen, having a circulation of its own, and 
which_we might conceive amputated, and the _ patient 
theioby .losi ng al l his character, or tbej are mere wens* 
themselves instead of men, — wens personified, or .with eyes, 
nose, and mo nth cut out, mandrake-fashion 
Nota lene All the above, and much more, will have 
been justly said, if, and whenever, the drama of Jonson is 
brought into comparisons of rivalry with the Sliakspenon. 
Bnt this shonld not he. .Let its jnfenonty,to the Slmk- 
speran be atonce fanjy. owne d,— but at the same time as 
themSnonty oj jm altc^etherjdii?erent genus of the .drama . 
On this_gronnd,_old Ben would still maintain ins proud 
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height He, no less than Shakspere^ stands on the s ummi t 
of his hill , an d looks round him like a master,— th ough hisj” 
he Lattng and Shakspere’s Ski ddaw. 


The Alchemist. 

Act i. so 2 Face’s speech — 

“ Will take his oath o' the Greek Xenophon. 

If need be, in his pocket ” 

i 

Another reading is “ Testament ” 

Probably, the meaning is, — that intending to give hike 
evidence, he earned a Greek Xenophon to pass it off for a 
Greek Testament, and so avoid perjury — as the Irish do, 
by contriving to kiss their thumb-nails instead of tho 
book. 

Act li so 2 Mammon’s speech — 

* * 

“I will have all my beds blown np, not shift t 
Down is too hard." 

Thns the air-cnshions, though perhaps only lately brought 
into use, were invented in idea in the seventeenth century 1 


Catiline’s Conspiracy. 

A fondness for judging one work by comparison with 
others, perhaps altogether of a different class, argues a 
vulgar taste Yet it is chiefly on this principle that the 
Catiline has been rated so low Take it and Sejanus, as 
compositions of a particular kind, namely, as a mode of 
relating great historical events m the liveliest and most 
interesting manner, and I cannot help wishing that we 
had whole volumes of such plays We might as rationally 
expect the excitement of the " Yicar of Wakefield ” from 

E E 
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Goldsmith's “Bastoty o£ England," os 
« OtSmUo,” &e„ from the “ Sejanus "or 11 Oafcilhio.’’ 
Aofci.se. 4 1 *' 

" Cat. Sirrah, 

Faff. Nothing; 

Sett. Smmnvlmt modal. ' ‘ 

Cat. Slaw, I wtUttnheyonrMiflcrat 

This is either an unintelligible, or, in overy sense, 4 most^ 
unnatural, passage, — improbable, if not impossible, vt0fi 
moment of signing and swearing snob a conspiracy, 'to this' 
most libidinous satyr Tho very presence of the bbfftii 
on outrage to probability I snspeot that those lines douji. 
to the words “ throat opens," should ho removed bock fib, 
as to follow the words “on this part of the honfin/’ Sn the 
speech of Catiline soon after tho entry of the conspirators. 
A total erasure, howeier, wonld be the best, or, rather, tho 
only possible, amendment ’ ) 

Act u so 2 Sompronia’s speech: — 

" —He n but a now Mow, - ? 

An mrnatt here in Rmne, ns Cntihne calls him—* y 

* ' i 

A "lodger” wonld have been a happier imitation of the 
inguiUniu of Sallust. 

Aotiv.se 6 Speech of Cethegus 

"Can these or such, be any aids to us,* Ac. * 

What a strange notion Ben must have formed of a 
determined, remorseless, all-daring, foolhardiness, to have 
represented it in such a mouthing Tambnrlane, and bom- 
bastao tongue-bully as this Cetbegns of Ins 1 


what ait yea? 


v. 4 'j 


Bartholomew Fair. 


Induction Scrivener’s speech — 

"If then be neater a *ertwsr-m<m*fcr i* the IWr, who can help h, be 
x Jays, nor a aes* of antiques ? * 
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The best excuse that con he made ,for Jonson, and in a 
somewhat less degree for Beaumont and Fletcher, m respect 
of these base and silly sneeis at Shakspere, is, that hie 
ploys were present to men’s minds chiefly as acted They 
had not a neat edition of thgm, as we have, so as, by com- 
paring the one with the other, to form a just notion of the 
mighty mind that produced the whole At all events, and 
in every point of view, Jonson stands far higher in a moral 
light than Beaumont and Fletcher He was a fair con- 
temporary, and in his way, and as far as Shakspere is con- 
cerned, on original But Beaumont and Fletcher were 
always imitators of, and often borrowers from, him, and 
yet sneer at him with a spite far more malignant than 
Jonson, who, besides, has made noble compensation by his 
praises 

Actii so 3 

“ Just I mean a child of the horn-thnmb, a babe of booty, boy, a 
cntpurso.” 

Does not this confirm, what the passage itself cannot but 
suggest, the propriety of substituting “booty” for “beauty” 
in FalstafE’s speeoh, Henry IV Pt I act 1 sc 2, “ Let not 
us, &c P ” 

It is not often that old Ben condescends to imitate a 
modem author, but Master Dan Knookhum Jordan and 
hiB vapours are manifest reflexes of Nym and Pistol 

lb sc 5 

“ Quarl She’ll make excellent geer for the coachmakers hero m 
Smithfield, to anoint wheels and axletrees with.” 

Good l bui yet it falls short of the speeoh of a Mi 
Johnes, MP, m the Common Council, on the invasion 
intended by Buonaparte . “ Houses plundered — then burnt , 
— sons conscnbed — ;wives and daughters ravished,” &o, 
&c — “But as for you, you luxurious Aldermen 1 with 
your fat will he grease the wheels of his triumphal 
chaiiot!” 
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lb so 6 

«« Col Aieid i’ your satin doublet, Humps.* 

This reminds mo of Shakspere’B “ Aroint thee, witch ! ” 
I find in several hooks of that ago the -words ohigne trad 
eloigne — that is,— “keep your distanco 1 ” or *' off with 
yon l” Perhaps “ aroint " was a corruption of “ nloigno ” 
by the vulgar. The common etymology from ranger to 
gnaw seems unsatisfactory. 

Aot in. sc 4 

“ Quart Hon non, Kumps! almost tired i* your protectorship? 
overparted, OTcrpnrted *" 

An odd BOrt of prophoticality in this Kumps and old 
Koll' 

lb sc 6 Knockham's speech — 

"lie enta mlh his eyes, ns nell m his teeth ” 

A good motto for tho Parson m Hogarth's “Election 
Dinner,” — who shows how easily ho might bo reconciled to 
tho Church of Bomo, for ho worships what he oats. 

Act v. sc 6 

"Pup Ui It is not pruphnne 
Lon It is not prophnno, he say s. 

Boy It ia prophano 
Pup It » not prophnne. 

Boy It is prophanc 

Pup It is not prophanc 

Lan Well said, confute him with Hof, still * 

An imitation of tho quarrel between Bacchus and tho 
Progs in Aristophanes — 

Xop6& 

nXXd ftijy KacpaSifturOa /, 
iritrov t] QapvyZ dv i)pSv 
X m Sdvp, Si’ t’lfiipac, 

Pi tKiKucil, eod£, uoiS 
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/hiSvmroc 

rovrifj yip oh vuniatre. 

Xopic 

ciii pf)v ib/tac ah iravruc • 

Af6nnrac 

ciii pijv vptie yt Si} (t‘ ohSiiron. 

The Devil is an Ass 

Ac fci sc 1 

“JPiiff. Why any Fraud, 

Or Coietousneds, or lady Vanity, 

Or old Iniquity, I'll call Aim hither." 

The words in italics should probably be given to the master-devil, 
Satan " Whalley’s note. 

That is, against all probability, and with a (for Jonson) 
impossible -violation of charaoter The words plainly be- 
long to Fng, and mark at once his simpleness and his 
Impatience 

lb sc. 4 Fitz-dottrel’s soliloquy — 

Compare this exquisite piece of sense, satire, and sound 
philosophy in 1616 with Sir M. Hale’s speech from the 
bench in a trial of a witch many years afterwards 1 

Act n. so 1 Meeroraf t’s speech — 

“Sir, money’s a whore, a bawd, a drudge — * 

I doubt not that “money” was the first word of the 
line, and has dropped out — 

“ Money I Sir, money’s a,” &c. 


1 In 1664, at Bury St. Edmunds on the trial of Bose Cullender and 
AmyDuny— H. N C, 
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The Staph nf News. 

Act iv sc S. Pecnnia’s speech . — 

“ No, ho i.ould 1m' done, 

That lay not mlus power. he trail the n« 

Of your bodies, Band and Wax, and sometimes Statute's * 

Read (1815), 

« — ho had the o*e of 
Your bodies/ 1 &c. * 

Now, lion ever, T doubt the legitimacy of my trans- 
position of tlio “ of" from tlio beginning of this latter line 
to tlie end of tlio one pi (.ceding , — for though it facilitates 
the metre end reading of tho latter lute, and fc frequent ui 
Massinger, this disjunction of the preposition from its enso 
seems to hare been disallowed by Jonson Perhaps tho 
heLtcr reading is — 

“ O’ your lodic'i,” S.c. — 

the two syllables being slurred into ono, or rather snatched, 
or snaked, np into tlie emphasized “yoni." In nil points 
of Mew, therefore, Ben’s judgment is just j for m this way, 
tho line cannot he lead, ns moire, without Hint strong and 
quick emphasis on “your" which tho sense requires, — 
and hod not tho sense required on emphasis on “jour,” 
tho tmesis of tho sign of its cases “ of,” “ to,” dee , would 
destroy almost all boundary between the dramatic ver*e 
and prose in comedy* — a lesson not to ho rash in con* 
jectnral amendments. 1818. 

Ib so 4. 

“ P jtm I loi e all men of nrtne, fttn xmy Princes* — * 

" Frommy," fromme, pious, dutiful, &c 
Aetv sc 4. Penny-boy sen and Porter.— 
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I dare not, will not, think that honest Ben had “ Lear ” 
in his mind in this mock mad scene. 


27/e Hew Inn, 

Act i. sc. 1, Host's speoch — 

“ A heavy parse, and then two turtles, make* — * 

" Makes," frequent m old hooks, and even now used in 
some counties for mates, or pairs 

lb. sc. 8 Host's speech — 

" — And for a leap 

O the vaulting horse, to play the multing house — ** 

Instead of reading with Whalley “ply" for “play," I 
would suggest “ horse ” for “ house " The meamng would 
then be obvious and pertinent The punlet, or pun-maggot, 
Or pun intentional, “horse and house,” is below Jonson. 
The jeu-de-mots just below — 

“Baud a lecture 

Upon Aquinos at St. Thomas h Waterings — ” 

had a learnod smack in it to season its insipidity. 

Ib. so 6. Level's speeoh — 

“ Then showorM lus bounties on me, like the Honrs, 

That opon-handod sit upon the clouds, 

And press the liberality of heaven 
Down to the laps of thankful men I " 

• Like many other similar passages in Jonson, this is iloot 
yttKeirby IfoTv — a sight which it is difficult to make one’B 
self see, — a picture my fancy cannot copy detached from 
the wolds. 

Act ii» bo. 5 Though it was hard upon old Ben, yet 
Felton, it must be confessed, was m the nght m consider" 
ing the Fly, Tipto, Bat Burst, &o, of this play mere 
dotages Such a scene as this was enongh to damn a now 
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play ; and Nick Stull is worse still,*— most abominable stuff 
indeed 1 

Act in. bo. 2 XiOToVs speech — 

" So knowledge first begets bonovolcnw, 

Benoiolonca breeds friendship, friendship lore — 1 p 

Jonson has elsewhere proceeded thus far; but the part 
most difficult and delicate, yet, perhaps not the least 
capable of being both month) and poetically treated, is tho 
union itself, und what, cion in this life, it con bo. 
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SECTION vn. 

NOTES ON BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 
Seward's Preface 1750. 

i 

** HP HE ‘King And No King,' too, ib c\tremely spirited m all its 
X characters, Arlrces holds up a mirror to all men of virtuous 
principles but violent passions Hence he is, as it were, at once 
magnanimity and pnde, patience and fury, gentleness and rigour, 
chastity and incest, and ib one of the finest mixtures of virtues and 
'ices that any poet bos drawn,” &c 

These are among the endless instances of the abject 
state to which psychology had sank from the reign of 
Charles I. to the middle of tho present reign of George HI , 
and even now it is lmt just awaking 
Ib. Seward’s comparison of Juba’s speech in the “ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” aot it. last scene — 

"Madam, ’twos Anadne passioning,” &c — 
with Aspatia’s speech in the “ Maid’s Tragedy ” — 

" I stand upon the sea*bonch non ,” &c. Act u 
,und preference of the latter 

It is strange to take on incidental passage of one writer, 
intended only for a subordinate part, and compare it with 
the same thought in another writer, who had chosen it for 
a prominent and principal figure 

Ib Seward’s preference of Alphonso's poisoning in 
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« A "Wife for a Month,” act 1 . so. 1, to the passage in “ King 
John,” act v. so. ?,*— 

"Poison’d, ill fate 1 dead, forsook, cast off 1 ” 

Mr. Seward * Mr Seward * yon may he, and I trust yon 
are, an angel , hat yon were an ass. 

Ib 

“Every reader of taste will see how superior this is to the quotation 
from Shakspere ” 

Of what taste ? 

Ib Seward’s classification of the Flays * — 

Surely “Monsieur Thomas," *j The Chances,” “Beggar’s 
Bush,” and the “ Pilgrim," should have been placed in the 
very first doss 1 But the whole attempt ends in a woeful 
failure. 


Hams' 8 Commendatory Foem on Fletcher, 

t 

“ Fd have a state of u it convoked, which hath 
A •power to take up on common fluth — ” , 

This is an instance of that modifying of quantity by 
emphasis, without which our elder poets cannot bo scanned 
“ Power,” here, instead of being one long syllable — pow’r 
— must be sounded, not indeed as a spondee, nor yet as a 
trochee , but as — “ u , — the first syllable is 
"We can, indeed, never expect an authentic edition of our 
elder dramatic poets (for in those tunes a drama was a 
poem), until some man undertakes the work, who has 
studied the philosophy of metre This has been found the 
mam torch of sound restoration in the Greek dramatists 
by Bentley, Porson, and their followers , — hovr much more, 
then, in writers in onr own language t It is true that 
quantity, an almost iron law with the Greek, is in English 
rather a subject for a peculiarly fine ear, than any law or 
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' (area role; but, then, instead of it, ■no hare, first, accent; 
secondly, emphasis ; and lastly, rotardation, and acceleration 
of tho times of syllables according to the meanmg of the 

' words, the passion that accompanies them, and even the 
character of the person that uses them. With dne attention 
to these, — above nil, to that, which requires the most 
attention and the finest taste, tho character, Massinger, for 
exnmple, might be reduced to a nch and yet regalai metre 
Bat then the legulcc must bo first known, — though I will 
venture to say, tluit he who does not find a Ime (not cor- 
rupted) of Massinger’s flow to tho timo total of a trimeter 
catalcctic iambic verse, has not read it anght But by 
virtue of the last piinciplc — tho retardation or acceleration 
of time — wo have tho pioccleusmatio foot u u u u, and tho 

aispondcom — , not to mention tho chonavibus, the 

ionics, pteons, and cpitutcs, 1 Since Diyden, the metre of 
our poets leads to the sense m onr older and more genuine 
bards, the sense, including the passion, leads to the metre 
Bead even Donne’s satires as he momt them to be read, 
and as tho senEO and passion demand, and you will find in 
tho lines a manly harmony. 


> ’ Tjife of Fletcher in Stocldah's Edition. 1811. 

" In general their plots ure more regular than Shafcspero’s — " 

This is true, if true at all, only before a court of criticism, 
which judges one scheme by the laws of another and a 
diverse one. Shakspore’s plots have their own laws oi 
legulaSf and according to these they are regnlar 

* bee note on ** Tho Loyal Subject,” and Section V. 
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21 auEs Tragedy . 

A/»t. }. The metrical arrangement is most slovenly 
throughout 

“ Strut As u ell as mosque can be,” &c. 

and all that follows to “who is return’d” — is plainly blank 
verse, and falls easily into it 
lb Speech of Melantins : — 

“ These soft and silken wars are not for me 
The music must be shnU, and all confused, 

That stirs my blood} and then I dance with arms ” 

What strange self- tramp eters and tongue-bullies 'all the 
brave soldiers of Beaumont and Fletcher are i Yet I am 
inclined to think it was the fashion of the age from the 
Soldier T s speech in the " Counter Scuffle j" and deeper than 
the fashion B and F did not fathom 

lb Speech of Lysippus — i 

“Yes, but this lady ’ 

Walks discontented, with her wat’ry eyes 
Bent on the earth,” &c. 

Opulent as Shakspere was, and of his opulence prodigal, 
he yet would not have pnt this exquisite piece of poetry in 
the mouth of a no-character, or as addressed to a Melan- 
tins I wish that B and F had written poems instead of 
tragedies 
lb 

" Mel I might run fiercely, not more hastily. 

Upon my foe * 

Bead 

“I might rfin ntire fiercely, not more hastily — * 
lb Speech of Calianar — 


I 
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/ 

“ Office 1 I would I could put it off* I am suro I sweat quite through 
my office 1 ** 

The syllable off reminds Iho testy stafcesmau of lus robe, 
and be enmes on tho image, 
lb. Speech of Molnntius . — 

*' — Would that blood. 

That sen of blood, that t hnvo lost m fight,” &e, 

All B. nnd P ’s generals are pugilists, or cudgel-fighters, 
that boast of tboir bottom nnd of tho claict t hoy have shed 
3 b, The Jlnsquc , — Cmthia’s speech — 

/ “But I mil gno a greater stato and glory, 

And raise to time a noble memory 
Of what these lovers are ” 

I suspect that " nobler," pronounced as “ nobilor " — o 
• — , was tbo poet's word, nnd tbnt tho accent is to be placed 
on Uie penultimate of “ memory.” As to tho passage — 

, " Yet, while our reign lasts, lot us stretch our power,” &c 

removed from tho text of Gtnthia’s speech by these foolish 
editors as unworthy of B. and P — tho first eight lines are 
not worse, and tho last couplet incomparably better, than 
the stanza retained. 

Act u. Ammlor’s speech — 

** Oh, thou hast named a word, that wipes away 
All thoughts revengoful 1 In that sacred name, 
f The king,' there lies a terror ” 

, Tt is worth noticing that of tho three greatest tragedians, 
Massinger was a democrat, Beaumont and Fletcher tho 
most servile jura dfaxno royalist, and Shakspeie a philo- 
sopher j-i—if aught personal, an aristocrat 
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A King and No King. 

Act 17 Speech of Tigranos * — 

“ She, that forgot the greatness of her grief 
And miseries, that must follow such mad passions. 
Endless and wild at women 1 99 SLc. 


Seward’s note and suggestion of “in " 

It would be amnsmg to learn from some existing friend 
of Hr Seward what he meant, or rather dreamed, in tins 
note It is certainly a difficult passage, of which there arc 
two solutions , — one, that the writer was somewhat more 
injudicious than usual , — the other, that ho wub very, very 
much more profound and ShakBpenan than usual. Seward’s 
emendation, at all events, is nght and obvious Wore it a 
passage of Shakspere, I should not hesitate to interpret it 
as characteristic of Tigranes 9 state of mind, — disliking the 
very virtues,, and therefore half -consciously representing 
them as mere products of the violence, of the sex in general 
m all their whujus, and yet forced to admire, and to feel 
and to express 'gratitude for, the exertion m his own 
instance The liuconsiskincy of the passage would be the ' 
consistency of thp author But tins is above Beaumont 
and Fletcher 


The Scornful Lady. 

Act u Sir Borer’s speech — 

"Did I For tins consume my quarfert in meditations, Tons, am 
tern termed epistles ? Did I expound the Owl, and undertake, with 
labour ana expense, the recollection of those thousand pieces, consumed 
m cellars ond^bacccj-shopa, of that our honour’d Englishman, Kic. 
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Strange, that neither Mr. Theobald, nor Mr. Seward, 
should hare seen that this mock heroic spocoh is in fnll- 
montlicd blank verse 1 Had they soon tins, they would 
have seen that “quarters " is a substitution of tbe playeis 
for “ qmres ” or “ squares,” (that is) of paper — 

•‘Consume my quires m meditations, rows, 

, And woo'd her m bcroicnl epistles " 

They- ought, likewise, to have Been that the abbreviated 
“ Ni Br ” of the test was properly “ Mi Dr ” — and that 
Michael Drayton, not Nicholas Broughton, is here ndiouled 
for his poem u Tho Owl ” and hts “ Heroical Epistles ” 
lb. Speech of Tounger Loveless — 

“Till him some wine Thou dost not see mo mmed,” &c 

<Thcse Editors ought to have learnt, that scarce an 
instance occurs m B and F of a long speoch not m metre 
This is plain staring blank verse 


i 

The Custom of tho Country 

I cannot bnt think that in a country conquered by a 
nobler raco than the natives, and m which tho latter bocame 
villoms and bondsmen, tlus custom, lex merchetce, may have 
been intiodnced for wise pathoses, — as of impxovxng tho 
breed, lessening the antipathy of diffeient races, and pro- 
ducing a new bond of lelationship between tho lord and 
the tenant, who, as tho eldest born, would, at least, have 
a chance of being, and a probability of being thought, tbe 
bid’s child. In the "West Indies it cannot have these 
effects, because tho mulatto is marked by natnre different 
from tho father, and because there is no bond, no law, no 
custom, but of mere debauchery 1815. 

Act l. sc. 1 Kutilio’s speech — 

“ Xu if you play not fair play," &c. 
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Evidently to "be transposed and read thus* — 

** Yet if you play not fair, abous-bonrd too, 

HI tell you what — 

I’ve a foolish engine hero — I say no more— 

But if your Honour’s guts are not enchanted—” , 

Licentious as the comic metro of B and 3? is, — a far more 
lawless, and yet far less happy, imitation of the rhythm of 
animated talk in real life than Massinger’s— still it is made 
worse than it really is by lgnornnco of the halves, thirds, 
and two -thirds of a lino which B and E. adopted from 
the Italian and Spanish dramatists Thus in Rutilio's 
speech . — 

“Though I confess 

Any man would desiro to ham her, and by any means,” dec. 

Correct the whole passage — 

“ Though I confess 
Any man would 

Desiro to have her, and by any means. 

At any rate too, j et this common hangman 

That hath whipt off a thousand molds’ beads already— 

That he should glean the harvest, sticks m my stomach I” 

In all comic metres the gulping of short syllables, and 
the abbreviation of syllables ordinarily long by the rapid 
pronunciation of eagerness and vehemence, are not so much 
a license, os a law, — a faithful copy of nature, and let 
them he read characteristically, the times will he found 
nearly equal Thus the three words marked above make 
a ehonambu s — y u — , or perhaps a jpceon primus — y u u , 
a dactyl, by virtue of comic rapidity, being only equal to 
an iambus when distinctly pronounced I have no doubt 
that all B and F *s works might bo safely corrected by 
attention to this rale, and that the editor is entitled to 
transpositions of all kinds, and to not a few o mis sions 
For the rale of the metre once lost— what was to restrain 
the actors from interpolation P 
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The 'Elder Brother . 

Act i. sc. 2 Charles’s speech. — 

11 — For 'what concerns tillage. 

Who better can debtor it than Virgil 
In ins Georgicks ? and to core your herds, 

Ills Bucolicks is a master-piece 

Fletcher was too good a scholar to fall into so gross a 
blander, as Messrs Syxnpson and Colman suppose. I read 
the passage tints : — 

"For what concerns tillage^ 

Who better can delncr it than Virgil, 

In his GCorgfcks, or to enro your herds ; 

(His Bucolicks are a master-piece ) But when,” &c. 

Jenlons of Virgil’s honour, he is afraid lest, by referring 
, to the Geoigics alone, he might be understood as under- 
valuing the preceding work. “ Hot that I do not admire 
the Bucolics, too, in their way — But when, &o.” 

Act in sc 3 Charles’s speech — 

“ — She has a face looks like a story. 

The story of the heatens looks \ory like her” 

Seward reads “glory;” and Theobald quotes from 
Philaster — 

" That reads the story of a woman’s face — " 

I min make sense of this passage as little os Mr Seward , 
•—the passage from Philaster is nothing to the purpose 
Instead 'of “a story,” I have sometimes thought of pro- 
posing “Astrasa ” 

lb. Angelina’s speech : — 

“You’re old and dim, Sir, 

And the shadow of the earth eclipsed your judgment” 

Ih&ppropxiato to Angelina, but one of the finest lines m 
our language. 
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Act iv sc. 3. Charles's speech 

« Anti lets tho serious pvt of life ran by 
As thm neglected sand, whiteness of nano. 

Yon must be mine," Ac. 

Sewaid’s note, and reading — 

« — \Vhitcne*s of mrac, 

Yon most bo nine * ” 

Nonsense 1 ** Whiteness of name," is m npposilioo t* 

“ the serious part of life," and means a deservedly pnro 
reputation Tho following line— “Yon mvtl bo mine ! ** 
means — “ Tliouch X do not enjoy you to-day, I shall here- 
after, and without reproach ** 


The Spanish Curate. 


Activ sc 7 Amaranta'a speech — 

“ And still 1 push’d him on, ns be had bwn etriiny,” 

Perhaps the true word is " conning,” that is, learning, 
or reading, and thereforo inattentive. 


Act i. Y alcntino’ J speech 


1 

Wit without Money. 


Oak without substance,'" He. 


Tho present text 
equally vile I havel 
though tho whole is 
conjoctaral reformatio: 


*' One without] 
'Without the ffc 
Tho 1 she bo 


and that proposed by Sewmrd, are 
endeavoured to make the lines sente, 
I suspect, incurable except by bold 
•n I w onld read thas — 


substance of herself, that s woman 5 
'casuro of her lifp, that* a muon; 
ig, foigcttmg it , tho' fair, 


y$n»n| 
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Making her glass the eyes of honest men, 

Not her own admiration ” 

i 

“ That's wanidm,” or, “ that is to say, wantonness.’' 

Act u Valentme’s speech — 

“ Of half-a crown a week for pins and puppets — ” 

As there is a liable wanting m the measure here Seward. 

- A syllable wanting ! Had this Seward neither ears nor 
fingers ? The lino is a more than usually regular iambic 
hendecasyllablo 
lb , 

“ With one man satufied, with one rein gmdod , 

With ono faith, one content, one bed, 

Aged, she makes the wife, preserves the fame and issue; 

A widow is," Ac 

Is “ apaid ” — contented — too obsolete for B and IP. P If 
not, we might read it thus • — 

“ Content with one faith, with one bed apaid. 

She makes the wife, preserves the fame and issue , — * 

Or it may be — 

“—with one breed apaid — ” 

that is, satisfied with one set of ohildren, m opposition to— 
“A widow is a Christmas-box,” &c 

Colman’s noto on Seward’s attempt to put this play into 
xnctie. 

The editors, and their contemporaries in general, were 
ignorant of any but the regular iambic verse A study of 
the Anstophanie and Plautino metres would have enabled 
them to reduce B and F throughout into metre, except 
where prose is really intended. 
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Tts Surer ss L'etJeneni. 


Act i sc. 1. Second Ambassador* s speech : — 

“ — .TITtm Ttjcr aogers. 

L& sc cssaj bretfar tZIc-*T.rcse together, 

4rv?. ccrfcg cptrcsr fair: ig crests. &Sed7 So. 

Tfrgtgftrse rhert s npe r f xtres “like” is very like eh. inter- 
po'aticn c£ seme matter of fact critic — cH yi-r, prre orfew 
cenerm. The ** year ” in the next line, instead of tl their,'* 
is likewise you rs. Mr. Critic ! 

Act iL sc. L Timm’s speech : — 


“ Aartbcr of a ectf wer r-2I be I-ck’5 at. — " 

We casi ac agecC toe pcets wrote, “of s raw ccp~ Sc- nmedatdj r 
afrer- 


“ 'Tirecay 

Fcr aE h» wacesr, jet pre cs a dajv* 

Seward’s Seta. 


Ter this very rsssor. I more than suspect the contrarr. 
To. sc. S. Speech of Leccippe : — 

> 

“re pm fcer E=to actToc far a retoeW 
'Whst rre cell & rfmnr-hnbit. — some mannish dress. 


TLz ATcd X^re~. 

Act hr. ilasrrg c£ feeasis s 

m - . **— Tbisgwcrytree. 

Att 25^r tS&fc stn- gre*** B«£se fcsy 1z&t+ 

^ Ho^ra asrscti t» ! s.farEecocKiat woe» 
A swjs aPo g hy> jer-“ 
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Hero must liavo boon omitted a line rhyming to 11 tree ; ” 
and tho words of tho nest lme hare been transposed 

“ This goodly tree, 

Winch leaflets, and obscur'd with moss you see, 

An ushor this, that 'fore his lady grow, 

Wither’d at root • this, for he could not woo, * &o. 


The Loyal Subject 

It is well tv ortliy of notice, and yet has not been, I believe, 
noticed hitherto, whnt a marked difference there exists m 
the dramatic writers of the Elizabetho-Jacobosan age — 
(Mercy on me * what a phrase for “ the writers during the 
leigns of Elizabeth and James I '”) — in respect of their 
political opinions Shnkspere, m this as m all other things, 
himself and alone, gives the permanent politics of human 
natnre, and tho only predilection, which appears, shews 
itself in his contempt of mobs and the populacy Mas- 
singer is a decided Whig , — Beaumont and Fletcher high* 
flying, passive-obedience, Tones The Spanish dramatists 
furnished them with this, as with many other ingredients 
By the by, an accurate and familiar acquaintance with all 
the productions of the Spanish stage previously to 1620, is 
on indispensable qualification for an editor of B and F $ — 
and with this qualification a most interesting and instruc- 
tive edition might be given This edition of Oolmnn’s 
(Stockdalo, 1811) is below cnticism 

Tn metre, B and F are inferior to Shakspere, on the 
one hand, as expressing the poetic part of the drama, and 
to Massinger, on the other, in the art of reconciling metre 
with the natural rhythm of conversation, — on which, indeed, 
Massinger is unrivalled Bead him anght, and measure 
by time, not syllables, and no lines can be more legitimate, 
— none m which the substitution of equipollent feet, and 
.the mo dific ations by emphasis, are managed with such 
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exquisite judgment 1 B and F. are fond of the twelvo 
s yllabl e (not Alexandrine) line, as — 

« q\)o many fears ’tis thought too . and to nourish those— * 

This has, often, a good effect, and is one of the varieties 
most common in Shakspere 

Buie a Wife and Have a Wife. 

An t, in Old "Woman's speech — 

*' — I fear ho w ill knock my 
Brains out for lying ” 

Mr Seward discards the words “for lying,” because 
“most of the things spoke of Estifoma ore true, with only 
a little exaggeration, and beoauso they destroy all appear- 
ance of measure ” Column's note 
Hr. Seward had his brains out The humour lies in 
Estifama's having ordered the Old Woman to tell these 
tales of her, for though an intriguer, she is not represented 
as other than, chaste, and as to the metie, it is perfectly 
correct 
lb 

“Narg Aa you love me, giro way. 

Aeon It shall be better, I will gnu none, madam," Ac 

The meaning is “ It Bholl bo a better way, first , — as it 
is, I will not give it, or any that you in your present mood 
would wish ” 


The Laws of Oandy 

Act i Speech of Helitus — 

“Whose insolence and nevei yet match’d pride 
Can by no character be well express’d. 

But in her only name, the proud Erato," 

Colman's note. 

1 See note on Harris's commendatory poem, and Section V. 
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The poet intended no allnsxon to the word “Erota” 
itself; but says that her very name, “the p*bud Erota,” 
became a character and , adage , as we Bay, a Q uixo te or a 
Brutus : so to say an “ Erota,” expressed female pnde aud 
insolence of beauty 
lb. Speech of Antinous — 

“ Of my peculiar honours, not denied 

Prom successary, but purchased with my blood ” 

The poet doubtless wrote “successry," which, tho ugh 
not adopted in our language, would be, on many o ccasions, 
as here, a much more significant phrase than ancestry. 


The Iottle French Lawyer} 

Act' i sc 1 Dinant’s speech — 

"Are you become a patron too ? ’Tie a new nn» t 
No moie out,” 

Seward reads — 

"Axe you become a patron too? How long 

Have you been conning this speech r J Tis a new One,” <fro 

If conjectural emendation, like this, be allowed, -we m i g ht 
venture to read — 

“ Are you become a patron to a new twnel 
or, 

, 1 "Are you become a patron ? Tis a new tune, 9 

.lb. ' 

"Dm Thou wouldat not willingly 
In e a protested coward, or be call’d one ? 

Cler Words arc but words 
, Dm. Nor -vrouldatthou take a blow ? ” 

, Seward’s note 


1 See Appendix V , June 24, 1827. 
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0 miserable 1 Din ant sees through Cleremont’s gravity, 
and t he actor is to explain it “Words are hut words,” it 
the last struggle of affected morality. ‘ 

* 

/ 

Valentinian. j 

Act i so 8 It is a real tnal of charity to read this 
scene with, tolerable temper towards Fletcher So veiy 
slavish — so reptile — are the feelings and sentiments repre- 
sented as duties And yet remember he was a bishop’s 
son, and the duty to God was the supposed basis 

Personals, including body, house, home, and religion; — . 
property, subordination, and inter-community; — these are 
the fundamentals of society I mean here, religion nega- 
tively taken, — so that the person he not compelled to do 
or ntter, in relation of the sonl to God, what wonld be, in 
that person, a lie , — such as to force a man to go to church, 
or to swear that he believes what he does not believe 
Religion, positively taken, may be a great and useful 
privilege, but cannot be a light, — 'Were it for this only that 
it cannot be pro-defined The ground of tTim distin ction 
between negative and positive religion, as a social nght, is 
plain Ho one of my fellow-citizens is encroached on by 
my not declaring to him what I believe respecting the 
super-sensual , but should every tnun he entitled to preach > 
against the preacher, who could bear any preacher ? Row 
it is different m respect of loyally There we have positive 
rights, hut not negative rights, — for every pretended 
negative would be in effect a positive ,— as if a soldier had 
a nght to keep to himself, whether he would, or would not, 
light Row, no one of these fundamentals can be right- 
fnlly attacked, except when the guardian of it has abased 
it to subvert one or more of the rest The reason is, that 
the guardian, os a fluent, is less than the permanent which 
he ib to guard Ho is the temporary and mutable mean, 
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and derives his whole 'value from the end In short, as 
l'obbcry is hot high treason, so neither is every unjust act 
of a king the converse. All must be attacked and endan- 
gered. Why ? Because the king, as a to A., is a mean to 
A or subordination, in a far higher sense than a proprietor, 
as b to B is a mean to B or property. 

Act n. sc 2. Claudia’s speech — 

J 

“ Chimney -pieces * ” &o. 

The whole of this speech seems corrupt; and if accu- 
rately printed, — that is, if the same in all the pnor editions, 
irremediable but by bold conjecture “ Till my tackle,” 
should he, I think, while, &c 

Act in so 1 B and F always write as if virtue or 
goodness were a sort of talisman, or strange something, 
that might bo lost without the least fault on the part of 
the owner In short, their chaste ladies value their chastity 
as a material thing, — not os an act or state of being, and 
this mere thing bemg imaginary, no wonder that all their 
w omen are represented with the minds of strumpets, except 
a -few irrational humourists, far less capable of exciting our 
sympathy than a Hindoo, who has had a basin of cow-broth 
thrown over him; — for this, though a debasing super- 
' station, is still real, and we might pity the poor wretch, 
thongh we cannot help despising him But B and F ’s 
Lncxnas are clumsy fictions It is too plain that the anthoi s 
had no one idea of chastity as a virtue, but only such a 
conception as a blind man might have of the power of 
seeing, by handling an ox's eye In “The Queen of 
Cormtb,” indeed, they talk differently , bnt it is all talk, 
and nothing is, real in it hut the' dread of losing a reputa- 
tion. Hence the frightful contrast between their women 
(even those who are meant for virtuous) and Shakspere’s 
So, 'for instance, “ The Maid in the Mill ” — a woman must 
notmeidly have grown old in brothels, bnt have chuckled 
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over cvtrr abomination committed in thorn ■with, ft rampant 
Kjoipathy of imagination, to have had her fancy so drank, 
with the nnwiUcc of lechery as this icy chaste virgin evinces 
hers to have been 

It woald bo worth while to note how many of these 
plajs arc founded on rapes, — how many on mcesfcnons pas- 
sions, and how many on mere lunacies. Then their virtuous 
women am cither crazy superstitions of a merely bodily 
negation of having been acted on, or strumpets in their 
imaginations and wishes, oi, as m tliis “Maid in tho Mill, * 
Imtli nt the same time In tho men, tho love is merely 
ln«t in one direction, — exclusive pi eference of one object 
Tho tyrant’s speeches me mostly taken from the months of 
indignant denouncers of the tj rant's character, with the 
lubstitution of “1” for “he,” and tho omission of the 
jwffttoiy " he acts as if ho thought ’* so and so. The only 
fcehng3 they can po«ibly excito are disgust at the Aeciuses, 
if rtjp-dcd as sane loyalists, or compassion, if considered 1 
as Bedlamite* So much for their tragedies. But oven 
their comedies ore, most of them, disturbed by tho fanlas- 
ticalnefs, or gro^s concatnrc, of the persons or incidents. 
Thee arc few characters that j ou. can really like, — (oven 
though you should ha\ e had onsed from your mind all the 
filth, which bespatters tbo most likeable of them, ns Pmiero 
in “The Island Pr.ncess” for instance,)— scarcely ono 
whom )ou can lose How different this from Shaksjiero, 
who m iked one ltaso a sort of sneaking affection oven for 
la* THrnardmes whose very logos and Richards are 
nr fnl, and, bj tho counteracting power of profonnd intcl- 
rirdored fearful r.tlhcr than hateful;— -and even tho 
ttcejj'.ans, a* Gmeril and Rpgrn, arc proofs of superlative > 
jti'l parent end the finest moral tact, in being left utter 
j ir'.isitrs *w*«fa rfr/trfe *vdt— jvth! in being kept out of 
* ebt ns mi."h as possible, — they being, indeed, only means 
Int i!« rre,5tBiHit and deepening of noblest emotions to* 
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wards ihc Lear, Cordelia, Ac., and employed with the 
severest economy t Bat oveu Shakspore's grossnems — that 
which is really so, Independently of the increase in modem 
limes of vicious associations with things indifferent* — (for 
there is a state of manners conceivable so pnre, that the 
langnago of Hamlet at Ophelia's feet might bo a harmless 
rallying, or playful loading, of a shame that would exist m 
Paradise) 1 — at the woxsfc, how diverse m kind is it from 
Beaumont and FIcicbor's ! In Sbahspere it is tho mere 
generalities of sex, mere words for tho most part, seldom 
or never distinct images , 11 all head-work^ and fonoy-drol- 
lerics, there is no sensation supposed in the speaker. I 
need not proceed to contrast this with B and F. 


Hollo 

Tlud is, perhaps, the most energetic of Fletcher's 
tragedies. He evidently aimed at a new Richard HI. in 
"Hollo,” — but ns in all his other imitations of Shakspere, 
he whb not philosopher enough to bottom his original 
Thus, in " Rollo," ho has produced a mere personification 
of outrageous wickedness, with no fundamental character- 
istic impulses to make either the tyrant’s words or actions 
philosophically intelligible Honce, the most pathetic 
situations border on the horrible, and what he meant for 
the terrible, is cither hateful, to fuat/rov, or ludicrous The 
scene of Baldwin’s sentence in the third act is probably 

x 

1 Peo Section V. and note, nnd opening paragraph of Suction VL 

9 fierangor himself could not be more delicate — 

, , ‘‘Ton pore dit: Poorgendre, 

Tra, la, lmlnla, la, la, la, 
plorn, faut-il lc prendre ? 

■> Oui, tont has rdpondra 
Ma timidc Flora ” 

La Koufrice. 
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the grandest working of passion in all 33 and F.'s dramas; 
— bnt the very magnificence of filial affection giten to 
Edith, m this noble scene, renders tho nffcor so(*ne—-(m 
imitation of one of the least Shakspormn of all Shakspevc's 
works, if it he liis, tho scene between Richard and Lad}* 
Anne), — in which Edith is yielding to n few words and 
tears, not only unnatural, bat disgusting In Shaksperc, 
Lady Anno is described ns a weak, a am, Terr woman 
throughout 
Acti sc 1 

“ Gu He u indeed the perfect character 
Of a good man, anil so lm actions spool* lwn.” 

This chnractor of Aubrey, and tho whole spirit of this 
and several other plays of the same authors, are interesting 
as traits of the morals which it was fashionable to tench m 
the xugns of James I and lus successor, who died a martyr 
to them Stage, pulpit, law, fashion, — all conspired to 
cnslai e the realm Massinger's plaj s breathe tho opposite 
spirit, Sliakspero’s tho spirit of wisdom which IS for all 
ages By the by, tho Spanish dromatisl‘—Cahlcron, in 
particular, — had somo influence m tins icspcct, of romantic 
loyalty to the greatest monBters, ns well as m the "busy 
intrigues of B and F 's plays 


The Wildgoosc Chafe 

Act n sc 1 Bcllenr's speech . — 

" — that wench, methinfcs, 

If I were but well Bet on, for xhe » a fable, 

If I wero but bounded right, and one to teach me” 

Sympson reads " affable,” which Colman rejects, and says, 
" the nest lino seems to enforce ” tho reading in the test 
Pity, that the editor did not explain wherein the senses 
“ seemingly enforced by the nest line,” consists May tho 
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true word be “ a sable,” that is, a black fox, hunted for its 
precious fur? Or “at-able,” — as we now say, — “she is 
come-at-able?” 

4 

» 

A Wife for a Month. 

Act iv. sc 1. Alphonso’s speech — 

" Betwixt the cold bear and the raging hon 
Lies my safe waj ” 

Seward's note and alteration to — 

“’Twixt the cold bears, fiir from the raging lion — ” 

This Hr. Seward is a blockhead of the provoking species 
In his itch for correction, he forgot the words — “lies my 
safe way > ” The Bear is the extreme pole, and thither he 
would travel over the space contained between it and “ the 
raging lion.” 


’ The Pilgrim 

Act iv. sc" 2 Ahnda’s interview with her father is 
lively, and happily hit off , but this scene with Rodengo is 
truly excellent Altogether, indeed, this play holds the 
first place in B and F ’s romantic entertainments, Lust - 
spiele, which collectively are their happiest performances, 
and are only inferior to the romance of Shakspere in the 
“As Tou Like It,” “Twelfth Night,” &o 
lb. 

1 “ Aim To-day you shall a ed Sorrow, 

And Repentance will come to-morrow * 

Bead ** Penitence,” or else — 

“ Repentance, she will come to morrow * 
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The Queen of Oorinth 

Act iL sc 1 Menone’s speecli Had the scene of this 
tragi-camedy been laid in Hindostan instead of Corinth, 
and the gods boro addressed been tbe "Veeshnoo and Co. 
of the Indian Pantheon, this rant would not have been 
much amiss 

In respect of style and versification, this play and tbe 
following of “ Bonduca” may be taken as tbe best, and jet 
as characteristic, specimens of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
dramas I particularly instance the first scene of tho 
“ Bonduca ” Take Shake'pere's “ Bicliard H ” and having 
selected some one scene of about the same number of lines, 
and consisting mostly of long speeches, compare it with 
the first scene in “ Bonduca," — not for the idle purpose of 
finding out which is the better, but m order to see and 
understand the difference The latter, that of B. and F., 
you will find a well arranged bed of flowers, each having 
its separate root, and its position determined aforehand by 
the will of the gardener, — each freBh plant a fresh volition. 
In the former you see an Indian fig-tree, as described by 
Milton , — all is growth, evolution, yfiwtc,—- each line, each 
word almost, begets the following, and the will of the 
writer is an interfusion, a continuous agency, and not a 
senes of separate acts Shakspere is the height, breadth, 
and depth of genius Beaumont and Fletcher the excellent 
mechanism, in juxta-position and succession, of talent. 1 

The Nolle Gentleman 

Why have tbe dramatists of the times of Elizabeth, 
James I and the first Charles become almost obsolete, with 
the exception of Shakspere ? Why do they no longer 
belong to the English, being once so popular p And why 
1 Compare Section V 
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is Shakspere an exception ? — One thing, among fifty, neces- 
sary to the foil solution is, that they all employed poetry 
and poetic diction on nnpoetio subjects, both characteis 
and situations, especially m their comedy. Now Shakspere 
is all, all ideal,— of no time, and therefore for all times 
Bead, for instance, Marine’s panegyric in the first scene of 
this play: — 

“Know 

The eminent court, to them that can be wise, 

And fasten on her blessings, is a sun,’ &c 

t 

What can be more nnnatnral and inappropriate — (not only 
is, but must be felt os such) — than such poetry in the 
mouth of a silly dupe? In short, the scenes are mock 
dialogues, m which the poet solus plays the ventriloquist, 
but cannot keep down his own way of expressing himself 
Heavy complaints have been made respecting the trans- 
posing of the old plays' by Cibber, bnt it never occurred 
to these critics to ask, how it came that no one ever 
attempted to transprose a comedy of Shokspere’s 


1 The Coronation 

Act i Speech of Seleucus — 

“ Altlio’ he be my enemy, should any 
Of tho gay flics that buz about the court, 

Sit to catch trouts i' the summer, tdl mo so, 

I drnst,” &u 

Colman’s note ( 

Pshaw * “ Sit ” is either a misprint for “ set,” or the old 
and Btill provincial word for “ set,” as the participle passive 
of “seat” or “set” I have heard an old Somersetshire 
gardener say — “ .Look, Sir * I set these plants here j those 
yonder I stt yesterday ” 

Act u Speech of Arcadms — 
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« Nay, some ■will swear they love their mistress. 

Would hazard hi os and fortunes” &c ( 

Bead thus — 

“ Nay, some will swear they Ioto thoir m wlreas so. 

They would hazard lives and fortunes to preserve 
tine of her ham brighter than Berenice's, 

Or young Apollo’s $ and yet, after this,” Ac. 

“ Th£y would hazard ” — furnishes an anapossi for an iambus. 
“ And yet,” which must bo read, aTry&t, is an instance of 
the enclitic force in an accented monosyllable. “ AUd yet ” 
is a complete iambus, bnt anyet is, like (pint I, a dibrack 
u u, trocheized, however, by ike arsis or first accent damp- 
ing, though not extinguishing, the second. 


Wit at Seieral Weapons. 

Act i. Oldcraft’s speech — 

" I’m arm’d at all points,” Ac 

It would be very easy to restore all this pnssngc to metre, 
by supplying a sentence of four syllables, which the tc ison- 
mg almost demands, and by correcting the grammar 
Bead thus — 

“ Arm’d at all points ’gainst treachery, I hold 
My humour firm If, Us mg, 1 can see thee 
Thnso by thy wits, I shall hase the more courage. 

Dying, to trust thee w ith my lands. If not. 

The best wit, I can hear of, carries them 
Bor since so many in my time and knowledge, 

Etch children of the city, hase concluded 
For task of ml m beggar} , I’d rather 
Make a wise stranger ray evocator. 

Than a fool son my hew, and have my lands call’d 
After my wit than name and that’s my nature! 

Ib. Oldcraft’s speech — 
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“To present which I ha\e sought out a match fur her — ** 

Head 

“ Which to prei ent Pie sought a match out for her * 

-lb Sir Gregory’s speech — 

« Do yon think 

“ I’ll haie any of the wits hang upon me after I am married once 

Head it thus : — 

« Do you think 

That I’ll have any of the wits to hang 
Upon me after I am married once ?° 

and afterwards — 

“ Is it a fashion m London, 

To marry a woman, and to net er «pc her ?” 

The superfluous “to” gives it the Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek character 


The Fair Maid of the Inn 

Actii. Speech of Albertos — 

“ But, Sir, 

By my life, I vow to take assurance from j on, 

That nght-hand neier more shall strike my son, 

****** 

Chop his hand off 1 ” 

In this (as, indeed, m all other lespects , bnt most in tlm) 
it is that Shakspere is so mcomparably superior to Fletcher 
and his friend, — -in judgment I What can be conceived 
more unnatural and motiveless than this hrntal resolve ? 
How is it possible to feel the least interest in Albertus 
afterwards ? or in Cesano after his conduct P 
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The Two Nobh Kinsmen. 

On comparing the prison scene of Palamon and Annie, 
Acfc n sc 2, with the dinlogne between the seme speakers, 
Act i sc 2, 1 can scarcely retain a doubt as to the first 
net’s having been written by Shakspere Assuredly it was 
not written by B and F 1 hold Jonson more probable 
than either of these two 

The mam presumption, however, for Sh&kspcrc’s share 
m tins play rests on a point, to which the sturdy critics of 
this edition (and indeed all before them) were blind, — that 
is, the construction of tho blank verso, which proves beyond 
oil doubt an intentional imitation, if not the pioper hand, 
of Shakspere Now, whatever impiobability there is in 
the former (which supposes Fletcher conscious of the 
inferiority, the too poematic minus-dramatic nature, of his 
versification, and of which there is neither proof, nor like- 
lihood) adds so much to the probability of the latter. On 
tho other hand, the harshness of many of these very pas- 
sages, a harshness unrelieved by any lyncal inter-breath- 
ings, and still more the want of profundity in tho thoughts, 
keep me from an absolute decision 
Act i so 3 Emilia’s speech — 

“ Since Ins dapirt hi s sports, 

Tho* craving seriousness and skin,” &o. 

I conjecture “ imports,” that is, duties or offices of impor- 
tance The flow of the versification in this speech seems 
to demand the trochaic ending — o ; while the test blends 
jingle and "hisses to the annoyance of less sensitive ears 
than Fletcher’s— not to say, Shakspore’s 
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The Woman Eater . 

Act i sc 2 This scene from the beginning is ptose 
printed as blank verse, down to the line — 

w E'en all the valiant stomachs in the court—” 

t 

where the verse recommences This tiansition from the 
prose to the verse enhances, and indeed forms, the comic 
effect Lazanllo concludes his soliloquy with a hymn to 
the goddess of plenty. 
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LECTURES ON SHAKSPERE AND 
MILTON, AT BRISTOL. 
1813-14. 




LECTURES OK- SHAKSPERE AND MILTON 
AT BRISTOL 1813-14. 


INTRODUCTORY 


*'y^T3 have given Mr Collier’s transcripts of tho Lectures 
of 1811-12 We have given the various notes and 
fragments preserved by Coleridge, m preparation for bis 
volumes of dramatic criticism, 1 which nevor appeared ; and 
such other matter on the same subject as is found in the 
“ Remains.” Our materials aro not exhausted. 

Incited, doubtless, by the fame of tho course of 1811-12, 
Colendgo’s Bristol friends eagerly closed with his proposal, 
in tho autumn of 1813, to lopcat it in that city Accord- 
ragly, Colendge forwarded a Prospectus to Bristol This 
was busily circulated, tickots sold, the date of the first 
lecturo fixed, and tho lecturer duly informed On the day 
appointed, or rather, a few days later, according to Cottle, 1 
tho nctivo agent in the business, Colendge amved from 
London 


1 Seo plan of tlio contents of these projected volumes m note to 
p 137 

8 *' Early Recollootions, chiefly relating to Samnel Taylor Coleridge, 
daring hts long residence m Bristol.” By Joseph Cottle 2 ids 18 J7. 
Cottle « as the publisher of Coleridge’s early poems. Long before 1813 
lie had retired from business, though httlo older than his friend. 
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It appears tliat on opening eonrso of fivo lectures on 
Shakspero was m tho first instance announced The first 
lecture of tins course was dehverod on Thursday, October 
28lb, 1813. In commencing tho second lecture, Coleridge, 
apologising for his diffusone^s in the first, promises a sixth, 
without extra fee Tho remaining fho wore regularly t 
delivered on succossno Tuesdays and Tlmrsduys, up to 
November 1G. 

Cottle, mlus account of them, falls info confusion oicr 
tho date of these lectures Ho puts thorn, ns well ns tlio 
Milton Lectures, in 1814. Mr George, of Bristol, lias 
pointed ont to ns this error To Mr. Geoige, also, the 
pnhlio is indebted for tho full reports which follow of tho 
earlier course, unearthed by him from forgotten pngrs of 
“ The Bristol Gazette," and fioxn tho lumber-room of tho 
Bristol Museum. 1 These reports nro particularly valuable, 
as supplementing Mr Collier's imperfect scries. 

On December 30, 1813, Colendgo announced a "second 
course of Lectures, on tho remaining plays of Slnkspcro,” 
with "an examination of Dr Johnson’s Prcfnco to Sliak- 
spore," and four Lectures on Milton 
It ib impossible to say whether these additional Slink- 
spere Lectures were delivered or not Wo have found no 
trace of them. Colendgo was ill and desponding at this 
time At hiB own wish, ho was constantly followed by a 
servant, whoso duty it was to prevent Iran purchasing 
opmm One thing is certain, that in "The Mirror,” of 

1 “The volume containing the Reports of the 1813 Lectures,” writes 
Mr. George, ««I hunted up in tho loft of the Bristol Museum, whom it 
had been lying on tho floor for many years Tho volume contains odd 
numbers of Bristol papers, ranging from 1803 to 1813.” 
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• Saturday, April 2, 1834, without any allusion to Shakspore, 
four Lectures on ^Tilton Are announced, to commenco on 
“Tuesday next." On tlto Dili, the 3rd nnd 4th Lectures 
arc announced. So that the Milton Lectures were actually 
delucred on April 5, 7, 12, and 14 

A tt they non Id, doubtless, bo, m substance, the same as 
those of 1811-12, which, it will bo remembered, Mr Collier 
lost, wo much regret not to bnvo boon able to discover any 
reports of these Milton Lectures. All wo know about them 
is that they were not well nttendod 1 They probably were 
not reported The allied armies in Pans, and Napoleon 
abdicating at Fontainebleau, at the very time of their 
delivery, would leave small room in men’s minds, or in 
newbpaper column's, for bletaiy subjects 

* “An erysipelatous complaint, of an alarming nature, has rendered 
mo linrclr able to nttend nnd go through mth my lectures, the receipts 
of which hao slmmt paid the espouses of the room, advertisements,” 
&c.-— Cdondge to Cottle, in a letter undated, but evidently referring to 
tin* Milton Lectures. 
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LECTURE I 


General Characteristics of Shalspere. 1 


TU lectures of which amusement formB a share, difficulties 
are common to the first The architect places his foun- 
dation out of sight, the musician tunes bin instrument before 
his appearance, but the lecturer has to try his chords in the 
hearing of the assembly This will not tend to increase 
amusement, but it is necessary to the right understanding 
of the subject to be developed 

Poetry in essence is as familiar to barbarous as civilized 
nations The Laplander and the savage Indian are equally 
cheered by it, as the inhabitants of Paris or London;— -its 
spirit incorporates and takes up surrounding materials, as 
a p t iclothes itself with soil and climate, whilst it bears 
marks of a vital principle within, independent of all occi- 
dental circumstances 

To judge with fairness of an author’s works, we must 
observe, firstly, what is essential, and secondly, what arises 


« LIU™- nSp0rt compttre PP 231 «* «1 , the portion of the 
.. for 1110 raost P art communicated by Mr JusuceColeridec » 

w that We r onIjr 

Sfc** ,ta " — — * « * : Wasciss 
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from circumstances -It is essential, as in. Hilton,. 1 that 
poetry he simple, sensuous, and ompassionate * — simple,^ 
that it may appfeal to the elements and the primary laws ^ 
of our nature; sensuous, since it is only by sensuous • 
'images that we can elicit truth as at a flash , rstpasBionate, 
since images must bo 'vivid, in order to move our passions 
and awaken our affeotions 

Tn judging of different poets, we ought to inquire what 
authors have brought into fullest play our imagination and 
our reason, or have created the greatest excitements and 
produced tho completest harmony. Considering only 
great exquisiteness of language, and sweetness of metre, it 
is impossible to deny to Pope the title of a delightful 
writer j whether he be a Poet must be determined as wo 
define the word: doubtless if everything that pleases be 
poetry, Pope’s satues and epistles must be poetry Poetiy, 
as distinguished fiom general modes of Composition, does 
hot tfest m metre, it is not poetry if it make no appeal to 
our imagination, our passions, and our sympathy. One * 
character attaches to all true Poets, they write from a prin- 
ciple within, independent of everything without The 
work of a tiue Poet, in its form, its shapings and modifica- 
tions, is distinguished from all other works that assume to 
belong to the class of p'oetry, as a natutal from an artificial 
flower j v 'Or as the mimic garden of a child, from an 
enamelled meadow. In the former the flowers aie broken 
from their stems and stuck m the ground, they are 
beautiful to tho eye and fragrant to the sense, hut their 
colours soon fade, and their odour is transient as the smile 
of the planter; while ■Hie 1 meadow may be visited again 


1 At the, and of the’ Sixth Beport/'The Bristol Giuotte * app™** 
no errata JFor “as m Milton,” we are told to read as 

1 Read “passionate” The reporter has confYacd between jmstmate 
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ond again, with, renewed delight} its beauty is innate in 
the soil, and its hloom is of the freshness of nature 
The nest ground of judging is how far a Poet is in- 
fluenced by accidental circumstances. He writes not for 
past ages, but for that ui which he lives, and that which is 
to follow. It is natural that ho should conform to the 
circumstances of his day, bnt a trnc genius will stand in- 
dependent of the30 cncumstfluccs: and it is observable of 
Shnkspere that he leaves little to regret that ho wns bom 
m such an ago Tho great icr.i m modem times was what 
is called tho restoration of literature; the ages which pre- 
ceded it were called tho dark ages ; it would bo more wise, 
perhaps, to say, tho ages m which we were in the dark. It 
i6 usually overlooked that the supposed dark rera was not 
universal, bnt partial and successive or alternate; that the 
daik ago of England was not tho dark age of Italy; bnt 
that one coantiy was in its light and vigour, while another 
was in its gloom and bondage. The Reformation sounded 
through Europe like a trumpet; from the king to the 
peasant there was an enthusiasm for knowledge, tho dis- 
covery of a,AIS -vas the subject of on embassy. Erasmus 
read bwmoohbght, because he could not afford a torch, and 
begg^u a penny, not for tho lovo of chanty, but for the 
Jove of learning The three great points of attention were 
morals, religion, and taste, but it becomes necessary to dis- 
tinguish in this ago mere men of learning from men of 
gemns; all, however, were close copyists of the ancients, 
and this was the only way by which tho taste of mankind 
could ho improved, and s tho understanding informed. 
Whilst Dante imagined himself a copy of Yirgil, and 
Anosto of Homer, they were both unconscious of that 
greater power working within them, which carried them 
beyond their onginals ; for their originals were polytheists 
All great discoveries hear the Stamp of tho ago in which 
they were made; hence we perceive the effect of their 
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purer religion, which, was visible in their lives, and mi 
„ reading, of their works we should not content ourselves 
/ with the narration of events long since passed, hut apply 
their maxims and conduct to our own 
Having intimated that tunes and manners lend their 
- -form and pressure to the genius, --it may be useful to draw 
a slight parallel between the ancient and modem stage, as 
lit existed m Greece and in England The Greeks were 
polytheists, their religion was local, the object of all their 
knowledge, science, and taste, was their G-ods ; their pro- 
ductions were, theiefore (if the expression may be allowed), 

, statuesque, — the modems we may designate as picturesque , 
"the end, complete harmony The Greeks reared a structure, < 
which, m its parts and as a whole, filled the mind with thej 
calm and elevated impression of perfect beauty and sym-i 
metrical proportion The .modems, blending materials, j 
produced one ( striking whole ThiB may be illustrated byi 
comparing the Pantheon with Tork Minster or West- 
minster Abbey. Upon the same scale we may compare 
Sophocles with Shakspere, — in the one there is a com- 
pleteness, a satisfying, an excellence, on which the mind 
Min rest, m the' lather we see a blended multitude of 
materials,' great and little, magnificent and mean, mingled, 
if we may so say, with a dissatisfying, or falling short of ’ 
perfection , yet so promising of our progression, that wo 
would hot exchange it for 'that repose of the mind which 
dwellB on the forms of symmetry in acquiescent admiration 
of grace This general characteristic of the ancient and 
modem poetry, might he exemplified in a parallel of their 
ancient and modem music the ancient music consisted of 
melody by the succession of pleasing sounds the modem 
mnbraces’ harmony, the resalt of combination, and effect of 
Uie whole 

■ Great as was the genius of Shakspere, his judgment was " 
at least equal Of this we shall be convinced, if we look 
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round on tho nge, and compare the nature of tho respective 
dramas of Greece and England, differing from the nOtcs- 
sary dissimilitude of circumstances by winch they are 
modified and influenced. Tho Greek stage had its origin 
m tho ceremonies of a sacrifice; sueh ns the goat to 
Bacchus , — it were erroneous to call him only the jolly god 
of wine, among tho aneients ho was venerable; ho was the 
symbol of that power which aet« without our consciousness 
from tho vital energies of nature, as Apollo was the symbol 
of our intellectual consciousness. Their heroes nndcr Ins 
influence performed more than human actions; hence tales 
of their favourite champions soon passed into dialogue. 
On the Greek stage the cborns was always before the 
audience — no enrtam dropt — change of plnce was impos- 
sible, the absurd idea of its improbability was not indulged. 
The scam cannot he nn enact copy of nature, but only an 
imitation If wc can behove oureehes ut Thebes in one 
act, we can beherc ourselves at Athens in tho next. There 
seems to he no just boundary but what the feelmga pre- 
scribe. In Greece, however, great judgment was ncccssaiy, 
where tho same persons were perpetually before the nndirncr. 
If n stoiy lasted twenty-four hours or twenty-four years, it 
was equally improbable — they never attempted to impose’ 
on the senses, bj bringing places to men, though they could 
bring men to places 

Unity of time was not necessary, where no offence was 
taken at its lnpso between tho acta, or between scene and 
scene, for whore there wore no acts or scenes it was impos- 
sible rigidly to observe its laws To overcome these diffi- 
culties tho judgment and great genius of tho ancients 
supplied music, and with tho charms of their poetiy filled 
up tho vaemty In tho story of tho Agamemnon of 
iEschylus, the taking of Troy was supposed to be announced 
by the lighting of beacons on the Asiatic shore * the mind 
bung beguiled by the narrative ode of the chorus, cm- 
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'bracing the events of tho siege, hours passed as minutes, 
nnd no improbability was felt at the return of Agamemnon , 
and yet examined rigidly ho must have passed over from 
Troy in less than fifteen minutes Another fact here pre- 
sented itself, seldom noticed, with the Ancients three 
plays wore poiformed m one day, they were called Trilogies 
In Shakspeio we may fancy these Trilogies connected into 
one representation If “Lear” were divided into three, 
each part wonld he a play with the ancients Or take the 
three' plajB of Agamemnon, and divide them into acts, 
they would form ono play • 

1st. Act \touId bo tho Usurpation of jEgisthus, nnd Murder of 
Agamemnon , 

2nd Roi onge of Orestes, nnd Murder of bis Mother , 

3rd The penance of Orestes , 1 

consuming a tune of twenty-two years The three plays 
being but thiee acts, the chopping of the cm tarn was as the 
'conclusion of a ploy 

Contrast the stage of the ancients with that of the tame 
of Shakspere, and we shall be struck with his gemns , with 
them, it had the trappings of royal and religious ceremony , 
with him, it was a naked room, a blanket for a curtain , 
hut with his vivid appeals the imagination figured it out 

- ' f 

“A field for monarchs.” 

After the rupture of the Noithem nations, the Latin 
language, blended with the modern, produced the Romaunt 
tongue, the langnage of tho Mmstiels to which term, as 
distinguishing their Songs and Fabliaux, we owe the woid 
and tho species of romance The romantic may he con- 
sidered as opposed to the antique, and from this change of 
manners, those of ' Shakspere take their colouring He is 

* Foi “Pormnco of Oiestes,” lead “The Trial of Orestes before Ilia 
Gods ■ — Errata * 
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not (o "bo tried by ancient and classic rales, bnt by the 
standard o£ his age That law of unity vrtiicli has its 
foundation, not in factitious necessity of custom, bnt in 
nature herself, ir instinctively observed by Sbaknptuo 

A unity of feeling pervndcs ilio whole of Ms plays _ In 
“ Borneo and Juliet " all is yonth and spring— it is youth 
viitli its follies, its vntnes, its precipitancies ; it is spring 
with its odours, flowers, and transiency •— the same feeling 
commences, goes through, and ends (he play. The old 
men, the Capnlets and Montagues, are not common old 
men, thoy have an eagerness, a hastiness, a precipitancy — 
the effect of spring With Borneo Ins precipitate change 
of passion, his hasty marriage, and his mb death, nro all 
the effects of youth With Juliet, lovo has all that is 
lender and mclancholj in the nightingale, all that is volup- 
tuous m tho lose, with whatever is sweet m the freshness 
of spring, but it ends w ith a long deep sigh, like tho brecro 
of the ovening This unity of character porvadoB the whole 
of his dramas 

Of that spcoics of wilting tanned tragic-comedy, too 
much has been produced, but it has been doomed to the 
shelf With Shnk8pero his cozmo constantly rc-ncted on 
his tragic characters " Lear,” wandering amidst tho 
tempest, had all his feelings of distress increased by tho 
overflowings of the wild wit of tho Fool, as vinegar poured 
upon wounds exucei bates their pain; thus cion his comic 
humour tends to the development of trngic passion 

The next character belonging to Shokspeie as Shaksperc, 
r *■* the keeping at all times tho high road of life With 
him there were no mnoceut adnltencs, lie never rendered 
that amiable which religion and lesson taught ns to detest; 
ho never clothed vice an the garb of virtue, like Beaumont 
and Fletcher, — the Kotzebues of his day , his fathers were 
loused by ingratitude, his husbands were stung by un- 
faithfulness, tho affcations weio wounded in tboso points 
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where till may and all must; fcol. Another evidence of 
exquisite judgment m Shakbpero was, that he seized hold 
of popular talcs “ Lear ” and the “ Merchant of Venice " 
« were popnlor tales, but so excellently managed, both were 
the repie«entation of menm all ages and at all times 
His dramas do not arise absolutely ont of some one 
extraordinary Circumstance ; tho scones may stand inde- 
pendently of any such ono connecting incident, as faithful 
reflections of men and manners In his mode of drawing 
characters there were no pompons descriptions of a man 
by himself; his character was to bo diawn as m real life, 
from the whole coarse of the play, 01 ont of tho mouths of 
his enemies or friends This might he exemplified in the 
character of Polonius, which actors have often misrepre- 
sented Shakspero never intended to represent him as a 
buffoon* It w.is natural that Hamlet, a young man of 
genius and tiro, detesting formality, and disliking Folomns 
for political reasons, ns imagining tbat he lmd assisted bis 
uncle in his usui pation, should express himself satirically; 
but Hamlet’s words should not be taken as Sbakspere’s 
conception of him In Polonms a certain mdnration of 
character arose from long habits uf business , but take his 
advice to Laertes, the reverence of his memory by Ophelia, 
and we shall find tlmt he was a statesman of business, 
though somewhat past Ins faculties One particular feature 
which belonged to his character was, that his recollections 
of past life woro of wisdom, and showed a knowledge of 
human nature, whilst what immediately passed befoie, and 
escaped fiom him, was emblematical of weakness 
Another excellence m Shakspero, and in which no other a 
writer equalled him, was m the language of nature So 
correct was it that we could sco ourselves in all he wrote , 
lus stylo and manner had also that felicity, that not a 
sentence eonld bo read without its being discovered if it 
wcie Sbakspermn. In obsei \ ations of bring character, 

h n 
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such os of landlords and postilions, Yielding had great ex* 
oellence, lrat in drawing from his own heart, and deputing 
that species of character which no observation could teach, ' 
he failed m comparison with Biohardson, who perpetually 
placed himself as it were m a day-dream; but Sliakapero, 
excelled m both ; witness an accuracy of character in the 
Nurse of Juliet On the> other hand, the great characters, 
of Othello, Xago, Hamlet, and Richard HX, as he never 
coaid have witnessed anything similar, he appears invari- 
ably to have asked himself, How should I act or speak m 
such circumstances ? His comic characters were also 
peculiar A drunken constable was not uncommon; hut 
lie could make folly a vehicle for wit, as m Dogberry. 
Every thing was n sub-stiatum on which his creatii e genius 
might erect a superstructure 

To distinguish what is legitimate m Shakspere from 
what does not belong to him, wo must observe his varied 
images symbolical of moral ti nth, thrusting by and seeming 
to trip up each other, fi om an impetuosity of thought pro- 
ducing a motie which is always Sou mg from one verse into 
the other, and seldom closing w ith the tenth syllable of 
the line — an instance of winch may be found m the play 
of “ Pencles," written a centuiy before, bnt which Shak- 
spere altered, and where his alteration may be recognized 
even to half a line This was the case not merely in 1 
his later plays, bnt in his eaily dramas, snoh as 41 Dove s 
Labour’s Lost ” The Bume perfection in the flowing con- 
tinuity of mtm changeable metucal pauses is constantly 
perceptible 

. Lastly, contrast his moiality with the writers of his own 
or the succeeding age, or with those of the present day, 
who boast of their supenonty Ho never, as before ob- 
served, deserted the high road of life , he never made his 
lovers openly gross or profane ; for common candour must 
allow that his images were incomparably less so than those 
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of his contemporaries Even the letters of females in high 
life were coarser than his writings 

The writings of JBeaumont and Fletcher hear no compa- 
rison , the grossest passages of Shakspere were parity to 
theirs , and it should be remembered that though he might 
occasionally disgust a sense of delicacy, he never injured the 
.mind , he caused no excitement of passion which he flattered 
to degrade, never used what was faulty for a faulty purpose , 
earned on no warfare against virtue, by which wicked- 
ness may be made to appear as not wickedness, and where 
our sympathy was to be entrapped by the misfortunes of 
vice with him vice never walked as it were in twilight He 
never inverted the order of nature and propriety, liko some 
modem writers, who suppose eveiy magistrate to he a 
glutton or a drunkard, and every poor man humane aud 
temperate ; with him we had no benevolent braziers or sen- 
timental ratcatchers Nothing was purposely out of place 
If a man speak injuriously of a fiiend, our vindication of 
him is naturally warm Shakspere had been accused of 
profanenoss He (Mr C ) from the perusal of him, had 
acquired a habit of looking into his own heart, and per- 
ceived the goings on of his nature, and confident he was, 
Shakspere was a writer of all others the most calculated to 
make his xeadeis better as well os wiser 
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LECTURE IX. 

Macbeth. 

M B COLEBIDGE’S lecture of last evening on “Mac- 
beth ” was marked, characteristically, with that philo- 
sophical tact which perceives causes, and traces effects, im- 
palpable to the common apprehension Ho seemed to have 
been admitted into the closet of Sbakspere’s mind j to ha\o 
shared his secret thoughts, and been familial ized with his 
most hidden motives Mr Colendgo began by commenting 
on the vnlgnr stage erior which transformed the "Wend 
Sisters into witches u ith bioomsticks They were awful 
beings, and blended m themselves the Bates and Bones of 
the ancients with the sorcoi esses of Gothic and popular 
superstition They were xnystenons natures fatheis 
mothers , 1 sexless they come and disappear they lead enl 
minds from evil to evil and have the power of tempting 
those who have been the temptei s of themselves The ex- 
quisite judgment of Sliakspeie is shown in nothing more 
than in the different language of the "Witches with each 
other, and nith those whom they address the former dis- 
plays a certain fierce familiarity, grotesqueness mingled 
with terror , the latter is always solemn, dark, and mjste- 
nous Mr Coleridge proceeded to show how Macbeth 
became early a tempter to himself, and contrasted the 
talkative curiosity of the innocent-minded and open-dis- 

1 For “ fathers, mothers,” read “ fatherless, motherless ’ —Errata 
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positioned Banqno, in the scene with the "Witches, with the 
silent, absent, and blooding melancholy of Ins partner A 
‘•hiking’ instance of thw self-temptation was pointed out in 
the distmlrmcc of Macbeth at the election of the Prince of 
Cumhciland , hut tho claim of his conscience appears, even 
while meditating to remore this bai to lus own advance- 
ment, as ho exclaims, “Stars! Judo your fires 1 ” The 
ingenuity with which a man evades tho promptings of con- 
science before the commission of a crime, was compared 
with his total imbecility and helplessness when the crime 
lmd been committed, and when conscience can be no longer 
dallied with ot eluded Mnehctli m tho first instance enu- 
merates tho diffcicnt worldly impediments to his scheme of 
mnrder could ho put them by, be wonld “ jump tbo life 
to come ” Yet no sooner is the mrnder perpetrated, tbnn 
nil the concerns of this moitnl life are absorbed and swal- 
lowed up in tbo avenging feeling within him he hears a 
voico ciy, “Macbeth has murdei’d sleep ” and therefore, 
“ Glnrnis shall sleep no more ’’ 

Tho lecturer alluded to tho prejudiced idea of Lady 
Macbeth as a monslei , ns a being out of nature and w itliout 
conscience : on tbo contrary, her constant effort throughout 
tho play was, if tho cxpicsMon may be forgiven, to bully 
conscience She was a woman of a visionmy and day- 
dreaming turn of mind , her eyo fixed on the shadows of 
her sohtaiy ambition , and her feelings nbstiactcd, thioagh 
tbo deep musings of her absorbing passion, fiom the com- 
mon-hfo sympathies of flesh and blood But her con- 
science, so far from being Beared, was continually smaiting 
within hex ; and sboendcavoais to stifle its voice, and keep 
down its struggles, by inflated and soaring fancies, and 
appeals to spiritual agency 

So far is the womnn from being dead within her, that 
her sex occasionally betrays itself m tbo veiy moment of 
daik and bloody imagination A passage where she alludes 
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to M plucking her nipple from the boneless gums o£ her 
mfimt,” (bough utiually thought to prove a merciless tuul 
unwomanly nature, pi on cb tho ducct opposite, ahe brings 
it as the must solemn enforcement to Mobbed) of (he. 
solemnity of lus promise to undertake tlio plot against 
Duncan Had she so sworn, she would have done (hot 
which was most horrible to licr feelings, ml her than break 
the oath; and as tho most horn bio act which it was pos- 
sible for imagination to concoive, ns that which was most 
revolting to her own feelings, she alludes to the destruction 
of her infant, while m the net of sucking at her brawl. 
Had slio regarded this with savage indifference, (hero 
would have been no force m the appe.tl , but her scry {illu- 
sion to it, and her purpose in this allusion, shows that she 
considered no tie so tender ns time which connected hci 
with her babe Another exquisite trait sens the faltering 
of hci resolution, while standing over Dunam in Ins 
plumbors “ Had ho not resembled nij father ns ho Blcpt, 1 
had done it " 

Mr. Golendge concluded tho lectmc, of which we have 
been only able to touch upon a few of tho heads, bj an- 
nouncing lus intention of undertaking m bis next dismnmc 
the analysis of tho character of Hamlet It is much to the 
credit of tho literal y feeling of Bristol that tho room over- * 
flowed 1 

1 This remark is conclusive that Colrndgps complaint in Ins letter to 
Cottlo (sen note to the Introductorj Matter) ahrs to the Milton lectures. 
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nPHE seeming-inconsistencies in the conduct and charae- 
A ter of Hamlet have long exeicised the conjectural 
ingenuity of critics : and as we are always loth to suppose 
that the cause of defective apprehension ib in ourselves, the 
mystery has been too commonly explained by the very ensv 
process of supposing that it is, m fact, inexplicable, nnd 
by resolving the difficulty into the capricious and inegular 
genius of Shakspere 

Hr Coleridge, m Ins third lecture, has effectually exposed 
the shallow and stupid arrogance of this vulgar and indo- 
lent decision He lias shown that the intricacies of Hamlet's 
character may he traced to Shokspere’s deep and accurate 
science m mental philosophy That this character must 
have some common connection with the laws of onr nature, 
was assumed by the lecturer, from the fact that Hamlet 
was fhejlarling of every .country where literature was fos- 
l£ted» He thought it essential to the undeistanding of 
Hamlet's character that we should reflect on the constitu- 
tionjuLour own minds. Han was distinguished fiom the 
ammal in proportion as thought pi availed over sense; but 
in healthy processes of the mind, a balance was maintained 
between the impressions of ontward objects and the inward ^ 
operations >o£ the intellect * if there be an overbalance in y 
the contemplative faculty, man becomes the creature of 1 
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\ meditation, and loses the power of notion SbnkspereJ 
jseems to have conceived a mind in the lugliest degree of 
excitement, with this overpowering activity of intellect, 
jind to have placed him in circumstances where he was 
^obliged to act on the spur of the moment Hamlet, though 
brave and careless of death, had contracted a morbid sensi- 
bility from this overbalance m the mind, producing fho 
lingering and vacillating delnys of proorastmation, and 
wnstmg in the energy of lesolving the energy of acting 
Thus the play of “ Hamlet ” offers a direct contrast to that 
of “ Macbeth ” the one proceeds 'with, the utmost slowness, 
the other with breathless and crowded rapidity 

The effect of this overbalnnco of imagination is beauti- 
fully illustrated m the inward brooding of Hamlet — the 
effect of a superfluous activity of thought His mmd, un- 
seated fiom its healthy balance, is for ever occupied with 
the world withm him, and abstracted from external tilings; 
his words give a substance to shadous, and he is dissatisfied 
with common-place realities It is the natnre of thought 
to be indefinite, whilo definiteness belongs to leality. Tho 
sense of sublimity arises, not from tho sight of an outwaid 
object, but from the reflection upon it , not from tho im- 
pression, but from the idea Few have seen a celebrated 
waterfall without feeling something of disappointment it 
is only subsequently, by reflection, that tho idea of the 
waterfall comes fall into the mind, and brings with it a 
tram of sublime associations Hamlet felt this • m him wo 
1 see a mmd that keeps itself in a state of abstraction, and 
1 beholds external objects ns hieroglyphics TTia soliloquy, 
Ok fkat this too, too solid flesh would melt,” onses from 
a craving after the indefinite a disposition or temper 
which most easily besets men of genius; a morbid craving 
for that which is not. The self-delusion common to this 
temper of mmd was finely exemplified m the character 
which Hamlet gives of himself “ It cannot be, bnt I am 
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pigeon-kver’d, and lack gall, to make oppression, bitter ” 

, He mistakes tbo seeing Ins chains for the breaking of them, 
land delays notion, till action is of no use , and he becomes 
’ 'tho victim of circumstances and accident. 

The lochuor, in descending to particnlars, took occasion 
to defend fiom tho common charge of improbable eccen- 
1 unity, the scene which follows Hamlet’s interview with the 
* Ghost He showed that after tho mind has been stretched 
\ beyond its nsnal pitch and tone, it mast either sink into 
| exhaustion and inanity, or seek relief by change Persons 
f conversant w ith deeds of cruelty contnvo to escape from 
' their conscience by connecting something of the ludicrous 
with them , and by inventing grotesque terms, and a certain 
, technical phioscology, to disguise the horror of their 
^ practices 

The temble, however paradoxical it may appear, will be 
found to touch on the veigo of the ludicrous Both arise 
from the perception of something out of the common nature 
of things, — something out of place if from this we can 
nbstrnot danger, the uncommonness alone lenuuns, and the 
sense of tho ridiculous is excited The close alliance of. 
these opposites appears from the circumstance that laughter! 
is equally tho expression of extreme anguish and horror as- 
of -|oy in'the same manner that there are tears of joy as 
woU as tears of sorrow, so there is a laugh of teiror as well 
, as a laugh of memment These complex causes will natu- i 
rally have produced in Hamlet the disposition to escape ' 
lrom his own feelings of the overwhelming and superna- 
tural by a wild transition to the ludicions, — a sort of 
cunning bravado, bordei mg on tbe flights of delirium 

Mr Coleridge instanced, as a proof of Shakspere’s minute 
knowledge of human nature, the unimportant conversation 
which takes place during the expectation of the Ghost’s ap- 
pearance and he recalled to our notice what all must have 
observed in common life, that on the brink of some serious 
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enterprise, or event of moment, men naturally elude theprcs- 
euie of their own thought 1 ! by turning aside to trivial objects 
and famihnr circumstances. So in “Hamlet,” the dialogue ' 
on the platform begmB with remarks on the coldness of tho 
air, and inquiries, obliquely connected indeed with the cx- 
peeled honr of the visitation, but thrown out in a seeming 
vacuity of topics, as to tho striking of the clock The 
same desire to escape from the inward thoughts is admir- 
ably earned on m Hamlet's moralizing on the Danish 
custom of wassailing, and a double purpose is here an- 
swered, which demonstrates the exquisite judgment of 
Shokspere By thus entangling the attention of the 
andience m the nice distinctions and parenthetical sen- 
tences of Hamlet, he takes them completely by surprise on 
the appearance of the Ghost, which comes upon them in all 
the suddenness of its visionary character Kb modem 
wntei would have dared, like Shokspere, to have preceded 
this hst Msitation by two distinct appearances, or could 
have contrived that tho third should rise upon the two 
former m impressiveness and solemnity of interest. 

Mr Colendge at the commencement of this lectme drew 
a comparison between the characters of Macbeth and Bona- 
parte — both tyrants, both in different to means, however 
barbaions, to attain their ends , and ho hoped the fate of 
ffia latter would be like the former, m failing amidst a host 
of foes, 1 which his cruelty and injustice had roused against 
him At the conclusion of his lecture, he alluded to the 
successes of the Allies, and complimented his co un try on 
the lead she had taken, and the example she had set to 
other nations, in resisting an attack upon the middle classes 
of society , for if the French Emperor had succeeded in his 
attempts to gam universal dominion, there would have 
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been but two classes suffered to exist — the high and the 
' law. England, justly proud, as she had a right to be, of a 
Shakspere, a Milton, a Bacon, and a Non ton, could also 
•boast of a Nelson and a Wellington. 
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LECTURE iy. 

Winter's Tale ''Othello 

A T the commencement of the fourth, lecture lost evening, 
^ Mr Coleridge combated the opinion held by some 
critics, that tho writings of Shakspere -were like a wilder- 
ness, in which were desolate places, most beautiful flow er&, 
and w eeds , he argued that even tho titles of his plays were 
appropriate and showed judgment, presenting as it were a 
bill of fare befoie the feast This was peculiarly so m 
the “ “Winter's Tale," — a wild story, calculated to interest 
a circle round a fliesido He maintained that Slinkspere 
ought not to be judged of in detail, but on the whole A 
pedant differed from a master in. cramping himself with 
certain established rules, wheieas the master rcgnided rules 
as always controllable by and subservient to tbe end 'The 
passion to be dehneated in tbe "Wintei’s Talo" was jea- 
lousy Shakspere’s description of this, however, was per- 
fectly philosophical* the mind, in its first hnrbounng of 
it, became mean and despicable, and the first sensation was 
pei feet shame, arising from the consideration of having 
possessed an object unworthily, of degrading a person, to a 
thing The mind that once indulges this passion has a pro- 
disposition , a vicious weakness, by which it kindles a fire 
» from eveiy spark, and from circumstances the most rono- 
f cent and indifferent finds fnel to feed the flame This lie 
exemplified in an able manner, from the conduct and 
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opinion of Leontes, who seized npon occurrences of -winch 
he himself -was the cause ; and when speaking of Hemuone, 
combined his anger with images of the lowest sensuality, 
and pursued the object with the utmost cruelty This cha- 
racter Mr Colendge contrasted with that of Othello, whom 
Shnkspere had portrayed the very opposite to a jealous 
man : he was noble, generous, open-hearted , unsuspicious 
and unsuspecting, and who, even after the exhibition of 
the handkerchief as evidence of hiB wife’s guilt, bursts out 
in her praise Mr 0 ridiculed the idea of making Othello 
a negro He was a gallant Moor, of royal blood, combining 
a high sense of Spanish and Italian feelmg, and whose 
noble nature was wrought on, not by a fellow with a coun- 
tenance predestined for the gallows, as some actors repre- 
sented lago, but by an accomplished and artful villain, who 
was indefatigable m Ins exeitions to poison the mind of the 
brave and swarthy Moor It is impossible, with our limits, 
"to follow Mr Colendge through those nice discriminations 
by which he elucidated the vanous characters m this excel- 
lent drama Speaking of the character of the women of 
Shakspere, or rather, as Pope stated, the absence of cha- 
racter, Mr Colendge said this was the highest compliment 
that could be paid to them the elements weie so com- 
mixed, so even was the balance of feeling, that no one 
protruded m particular, — everything amiable as sisters, 
mothers, and wives, was included m the thought To form 
a just estimation and to enjoy the beauties of Shakspere, 
i Mr Colendge’s lectures should be heard again and again 
Perhaps, at some future period, we may occasionally fill 
our columns with an Analysis of his different Lectures, 
similar to what we presented last week of the first, at pre- 
sent we must content ourselves with generals 


LECTURE r. 
r 

Jhthncnl Plays Jhclmnl II, 


JP'TJTjL'y to comprehend the nature of the Historic 
Drama the difference should be understood between 
tho epic and tragic mu°o The latter recognizes and is 
grounded upon tho free-will of man; the former is under 
riie control of destiny, or, among Christum**, nn overruling 
Providence In llie epic, the prominent character is esei 
under this influence, and when accidents are introduced, 
they arc the result of causes over which our will Ins no 
power An epic play begins und i mk arbitral ilj ; its onlr 
law ,b, that it possesses beginning, middle, nnd end. Homor 
ends Mil U the death of Hector; the final fate of Trov i« 
left untouched Yirgil ends with the marnago of Jtam; 
the historical events aro left imperfect 
In the tragic, the free-will of man is the firal cause, and 
accidents arc n°i or mtxoduced ; if they aw, it is considered 

fr n t T ~ T tlie dcath o£ a hero h accident, 
ndtnahppnig off a plank into the sea,* would be beneath 

fiEELT* Mi8e from no «■* ««*°n 

mwt ’ 10 the epic with the tragic, has 

gi n the impression of the drama to tho histoiy of his 

-? V*— W- of Mihnwm 
^^^’•“^oodmndcmdhcli^bjthe 
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conn tty. By this moans he has bequeathed as a legacy 
the pme spirit of .history. Not that his facts are implicitly 
to he relied on, or is he to be read, as the Dnke of Marl- 
borough lead him, as an historian; bnt as distance is 
destroyed by a tolescope, and by the force of imagination 
we see m the constellations, brought close to the eye, a 
multitude of worlds, so by the law of impressiveness, when 
we read his plays, we seem to live m the era ho portrays 

One gieat object of his histone plays, and particularly 
of that to be examined (Richard II ), was to make his 
countrymen more patnotic, to make Englishmen proud 
of being Englishmen It was a play not much acted 
This was not regretted by the lecturer , for he never saw 
any of Shakspere’s plays performed, bnt with a degree of 
pain, disgust, and indignation He had seen Mrs Siddons 
as Lady, and Kemble as Macbeth — these might be the 
Macbeths of the Kembles, but they weie not the Macbeths 
of Shakspere He was therefore not grieved at the enor- 
mous size and monopoly of the theatres, which natuially 
produced many bad but few good actors , and which drove 
Shakspere from the stage) to find his proper place in the 
heart and in the closet, wheie he sits enthroned on a 
double-headed Parnassus. With him and Milton every- 
thing that was admirable, everything that was praiseworthy , 
was to be fbund. 

Shakspere showed 'great judgment in his first scenes, 
they contained the germ of the ruling passion which was 
to be developed hereafter Thus Richard’s hardiness of 
mind, arising from kingly power, his weakness and de- 
bauchery from Continual and unbounded flattery , and the 
haughty temper of the barons , one and tbe other alternately 
forming the moral of the play, are glanced at in the first 
scenes' An histone play requires more excitement than 
a tragic, thus Shakspere never loses an opportunity of 
awakening a patnotic feeling For this purpose Old Gaunt 
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accuses Richard o£ having fanned out tlio inland "Wliat 
could bo a. greater rdbuko to a king than to be lold that 

“Tim reilm, this Tiijrlan'l, 

Is non leased out . • • • 
lAo to ft tenement, «v piUiag farm*’ 

This speech of Gaunt is most bcantifnl; the propriety 
of putting so long a speech into the month of nti old dying 
man might easily ho shown It thence jrulook of tlio 
nature of prophecy — 

“ Mftlimln I am ft prophet n» mnputd. 

And thus expiring, do Ton tell of him 4 

The plays of Shakspore, ns before ob^erted of “Romeo 
and Juliet,” wcio chniactcnslio throughout — whereat 
that was all yonth and *-pnng, this was womanish woik- 
ness; the characters were of extreme old ago, or pax took 
of the nature of age and imbecility. The length of the 
speeches was adapted to a delivery hoi ween acting and 
icoitntion, which piodnccd in the audit ois n docility or 
fiame of mind favourable to the poet, and iv-efnl to them- 
selves — how different from modern plays, where the glare 
of the scones, with every wished-for object indiisfudusly 
realised, the mind becomes bewildered in suuotmdmg 
atti action; whereas Shakspcio, in place of ranting, music, 
and outward action, addresses ns m words that enchain 
the mind, and carry on tlio attention fiom scene to scene. 

Gutics who argue against the n«e of a thing from its 
abuso, have taken offence at the intioduction in n tragedy 
of that play on wordB which is called panning But how 
stands tho fact with natm o Is thcio not a tendency in. 
the human mind, when safTcnng under some great aflliction, 
to associate everything mound it with tho obtrusivo feel- 
ing, to connect and absorb all into the predominant sen- 
sation ? Thus Old Gaunt, discontented with his 1 elation, 
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in the peevishness of age, whan Richard asks “ how is it 
with aged Gaunt," breaks foith — 

"O' how thnt name befits my composition! 

Old Gaunt, indeed , and Gaunt m being old 

* * • • • 

Gaunt mi 1 fin the graio, Gsunt as a grave,” &c 

Slmkspere, as if ho anticipated the hollow sneers of 
critics, makes Riohaid reply — 

' Cm sick mon play so mcoly with their names?” 

To which the answer of Gannt piesents a confutation of 
this idle criticism, — 

“No, miser} makes sport to mock itself” 

Tho only nomenclature of criticism should he the classi- 
fication of tho faculties of the mmd, how they are placed, 
how thoy are subordinate, whother thoy do or do not 
appeal to the worthy feelings of our nature False criticism 
is created by ignoiance, light removes it, as tho croakmg 
of frogs m a ditch is silenced by a candle 

The beautiful keeping of the character of tho play is con- 
spicuous m the Duke of York He, like Gannt, is old, and, 
fall of a religions loyalty, struggling with indignation at 
the long’s vices and follies, is an evidence of. a man giving 
np all onergy under a feeling of despair The play through- 
out is a history of the human mind, when redneed to ease 
its anguish with words mstoad of action, and the necessary 
feeling of weakness which saoh a state produces The 
scono between tho Qneon, Bushy, and Bagot, is also worthy 
of notice, from the choracteis all talking high, but perform- , 
mg nothing, and from Shakspere’s tenderness to those 
presentiments, which, wise as we will be, will still adhoie 
to onr naturo 

Shakspeiehns contrived to bring the character of Bichard, 
with all his piodigality and hard usage of his friends, still 
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TOtLm the compass of onr pity; for wo find him much 
beloved by those who knew him best The Queen is pas- 
sionately attached to Inm, and his good Bishop (Carlisle) 
adheres to the last Ho is not one of those whose punish- 
ment gives delight, his fmhngs appear to arise fiom out- 
tv ard objects, and from the poison of flatterers ai ound him ; 
we cannot, therofoie, help pitying, and wishing he had 
been placed in a rank whcic ho would have been less 
exposed, and where he might have been happy and nsefnl 
The next character which presented itself, was that of 
Bolmgbroke It was itself a contradiction to the line of 
Pope — "Shakspcro gxow immortal in spite of himself’’ 
One thing was to he obsei ved, that m all his plays he’ takes 
the opportunity of sowing germs, the fall development of 
which appears at a future time Thus in Henry IV he 
prepares ns for the character of Henry V , and the whole 
of Gloucester’s character in Henry VI is so different from 
any other that we are pi epared for Bichoi d IH In Bolrng- 
i broke is defined the straggle of inward determination with 
* outward show of humility His first introduction, where 
he says to tho nobles who came to meet him, — - 

" Welcome, my lords, I wot your love pursues 
A banished traitor , all my treasury 
Is yet bat anrelt thanks,” &c 

coaid only he compared to Morins, as described by Plutarch, 
' exclaiming, on the presentation of tho consular robes, Do 
these 11 befit a banished traitor ? ” concealing in pretended 
disgrace the implacable ambition that haunted him 
In this scene old York again appears, and with high 
feelings of loyalty and duty reproves Bolmgbroke in bold- 
ness of words, but with feebleness of action . — 

* Show moth} bumble heart, and not tb\ knee.” 

* • • * * # 

“Tut 1 tut 1 
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Grice me no grace, nor ancle mo no uncle: 

I am no traitor’s ancle ” 

****** 

,l WiJ , foolish Ijoj , the lung n loft behind. 

And m my loyal bosom tie* hisjiowei.” 

Yet after all this vehemence ho concludes — 

“ Well, well, I see the lbsue of those arms; 

1 cannot mend it , 

Unt if 2 could, by Him that gaic mo life, 

1 would attach jou all 

So fnro yon well, 

Unless you pic iso to enter m the cnstle. 

And there lcpose jou for this night — ' * 

the wholo character transpiring m voihal expression 
The overflowing of Bichaid's feelings, and which tends 
to keep him m our esteem, is the scone where he lands, — ■ 

** Dear earth, I do solute thoe with my hand, 

Tho’iobds wound thee with their hoiscs' hoofs,” 

so beautifully desonptive of the sensations of a man and a 
kmg attached to his country as hiB inheritance and his 
hiithnght Hisj*esoluiion and determination of action are 
dopicted in glowing words, thus — 

** Pm when this thief, this traitor Bolingbrolcc, 

Shall sea us ruing in onr throat, ” &t &c 

****** 

“ For eierj man that Bohngbroke hath pleas’d, 

God for hts Richnrd huth m boateulj pay 
A glorious angel.” 

Who, after this, wonld not have supposed great energy 
of notion? No* all was spent, and upon the first ill- 
tidings, nothing hut despondency takes place, with alterna- 
tives of unmanly despair and unfounded hopes, great 
activity of mind, without any strength of moral feeling to 
rouse to action, presenting on awful lesson in the education 
of princes. 
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Here it might be observed, that Shaksperc, following the , 
best tragedies where morel reflections are introduced in the', 
choruses, &c , pats general reflections in the mouths of , 
unimportant personages. Sm great men never moralize, - 
except under the influence of violent passion j for it is the 
nature of passion to generalize Thus, two fellows 'in the 
street, when they quarrel, have recourse to their proverbs, 
— “It is always the case with such fellows as those," or 
some such phrase, making a species their object of aversion 
Shakspere uniformly elicits grand and noble truths from • 
passion, as sparks are forced from heated iron Richard’s 
parade of resignation is consistent with the other parts of 
the play — 

. . . “ OF comfort no man speak j 

Lot’s talk of groves, of aorms, and epitaphs,” &e 

easing his heart, and consuming all that is manly in words: 
never anywhere seeking comfort m despair, bnt mistaking 
the moment of exhaustion for quiet, This is finely con- 
trasted in Bohngbroke’B stragglo of haughty feeling with 
temporary dissimulation, in which the latter says t — 

“ Harry Bolingbroke, 

On both his knees doth kiss King Richard’s hand,” &.C. 

Rut, with, the prudence of his character, after this hypo cri- 
tical speech, adds — 

“ March on, and mark King Richard how hs looks.” 

Shakspere’s wonderful judgment appears in his his- 
torical plays, in the introduction of some incide nt or 
other, though no way connected, yet serving to give an air 
of histone feet Thus the scene of the Queen and the 
Gardener realizes the thing, makes the occurrence no longer 
a segment, but gives an individuality, a liveliness and 
presence to the scene 

After an observation or two upon Shnkspero’s taking 
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advantage of mating an impression friendly to the charac- 
ter of his favourite hero Henry Y , m the discourse of 
Bohngbroke respecting his son’s absence, Mr. Cole rid ge 
said he should reserve his definition of the character of 
Ealstaff until he came to that of Richard III , for m both 
was an overprizing of the intellectual above the moral cha- 
racter , in the most desperate and the most di ssolute the 
same moral elements were to be found 

Of the assertion of Dr Johnson, that the writings of 
Shakspere were deficient in pathos, and that he only put 
our senses into Complete peacefulness, Mr Coleridge held 
this much preferable to that degree of excitement which 
was the object of the German drama , and concluded a very 
interesting lecture with reading some observations he penned 
after being present at the representation of a pfay m Ger- 
many, in which the wife of a colonel who had fallen into 
disgrace was frantic first for grief, and afterwards for joy. 
A distortion of feeling was the feature of the modern drama 
of Kotzebue and his followers ; its heroes were generous, 
liberal, brave, and noble, just so far as they could, without 
the sacrifice of one Christian virtue , its misanthropes were 
tender-hearted, and its tender-hearted were misanthropes. 
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LECTURE TL 


Richard III Fahtqff. Inga Shdlityere as a Poet 
generally 


TN oar fourth pago may bo Boon an analysis of the fifth , 
Lecture of this gentleman. Last evening bo delivered 
his sixth. It may be necessary here to remark that Mr. 
Colondg© in his second Lectoro Btated that from the 
difEuseness he unavoidably fell into m his introductory 
discourse, he should bo unable to complete the senes he 
had designed without an additional Lecture, which those 
who had regularly attended would ho admitted to gratis 
This was the one delivered lust night; that, therefore, 
intended on Education, would bo tbo seventh instead ,of 
the sixth, which is to lako place on to-morrow (Thursday*). 
We most content ourselves with giving to-day a veiy brief 
account of the Lecture of lost night Mr. Coleridge com- 
menced by tracing the history of Tragedy and Comedy 
among the ancients, with whom both* were distinct Sbafc- 
Bpere, though he had produced comedy m tragedy, had 
never produced tragi-comedy With him, as with Arista- 
phones, opposites served to illustrate each other. The 


offlSri“ 18, *»• ™ information to famish on the suty«t 
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aroma common to both was ideal, the comedy of the Greek 
and the English dramatist was os much above real life ns 
the tragedy Tragedy was poetry in the deepest earnest, 
comedy was mirth in the highest zest, exulting m the 
' removal of all bounds , an intellectual wealth squandered 
in' sport, it had nothing to do with morality; its lessons 
wero prudential , it taught to avoid vice , but if it aimed 
at admonition, it became a middle thing, neither tragedy 
nor comedy. Mr 0 , in deciphering the character of 
Ealstaif, was natuially led to a compaiison of the wit of 
Shakspere with that of his contemporaries (Ben Jonson, 
&c &o ), and aptly lemarlced, thnt whilst Shakspere gave 
ns wit as salt to onr meat, Ben Jonson gave wit as salt 
instead of moat After wit, Mr G proceeded to define 
humour, and enteied into a cunous history of the ongin of 
the term, distinguishing the sanguine, the temperate, the 
melancholy, the phlegmatic Where one fluid predominated 
over the other, a man was said to be under the influence of 
that paitioular humour ThuB a disproportion of black 
bile rendeied a man melancholy But when nothing senons 
was the consequence of a predominance of one particular 
fluid, the actions poifortned were humorous, and a man 
capable of describing them termed a humorist 
, Shakspere, possessed of wit, humour, fancy, and imagi- 
nation, built up an outward^ world from the stoies within 
his mmd, as* the bee builds a hive from a thousand sweets, 
t gathered from a thousand flowers He was not only a 
\ great Poet but a great Philosopher. The characters of 
Biclmrd III, Iago, and Pa] staff, were the characters of 
men who reverse the order of things, who place intellect at 
the head, 1 whereas it ought to follow like geometry, to 
prove and to confirm Ho man, either heio or saint, ever 
acted from an unmixed motive , for let him do what he 

1 ,See the opening paiagraph of Air. Colliei’s Xlltb Lecture, 

’P U7.' ’ 
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'will nghtly, still conscience whispers “it is your duty: 
Eichnrd, laughing at conscioncc, and sneering at religion 
folt a confidence m Ins intellect, which urged him ti 
commit tho most horrid crimes, because he felt himseli 
although inferior in form and shape, superior to tho-s 
mound lum ; ho felt ho pos*osscd a power that they hat 
not Iago, on tho somo principle, conscious of supcrioi 
intellect, gave scope to his envj, and hesitated not to run 
a gallant, open, and goneions friend in tho moment oi 
felicity, because ho was not promoted ns ho expected 
Othello was superior m place, hut Ingo felt lum mfenor it 
“i ™ d ""restrained by eonscionce, trampled upon 

W n ° fc J a , dc S radcd man of genius, like Bums, 

an o egraded genius, with the same consciousness 
of superiority to his companions, fastened himself on a 
> ung prince to provo how much his influence on nn heir 
apparent could exceed that of statesmen With this new 

characters —an open and professed liar • even his sensnahf y 

St-STK V? mtdIoct ' fOT be wSTSE 

at™ 4 ho mi8ht , ho ™ occasion to show his wit. One 

labour m^staff te J obs “ nation, was tiro contrast oi 
C produce mt, with tho ease with which 

Sr«2T7SE2 I ^ mA ih0 fmttl contempt 

young king, when^ff^W w "T* 

Nvm, Bardoloh P, R + n i s frionds around him, 

™T n 

estabhshed nattered himself to have 

Dramatist Hib “Venna a a ,, dc P endcnt of ft 
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farther displayed in his “Lucrece,” received its consum- 
mation in his' Dramatic writings Oar limits prevent ns 
from following Mr Coleridge fnrther We do not offer 
an apology to oar readers for having consumed so many 
of our columns in a brief outline of his interesting Lectures 
To gam an insight into human nature, to enjoy the writings 
and genius of the first dramatic poet of any age, and above 
all to obtain that knowledge of ourselves, which the Lec- 
tures of Mr Colendge, rich in imagery, language, and 
wisdom, were calculated to produce, have afforded us so 
much genuine gratification, that we could not resist the 
desire of imputing a share to our readers. 
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APPENDIX. 

r T'0 mate our volume os complete a record as possible of 
Coleridge’s opinions on the English Dramatists, some 
incidental criticisms from other works of his are appended 
Thu criticisms on English poets, not dramatists, are 
numerous. In our extracts from Mr Collier’s Preface, all 
such that he gives have been admitted, to secure them a 
permanent place Por the same reason, we here include 
the notes on Chaucer and Sponsor, in the Lectures of 1818 , 
and those on Milton, m the same Lectures, for a double 
reason, for they piobably contain the substance of the 
missing lectures of 1811-12 Many criticisms on modem 
poets will be found in the ** Table Talk,” and in the 
“ Biographia Literaria,”— - on Bowles, Southey, and Words- 
worth, mainly. These publications are easily accessible 
It may be added that Coleridge often repeats himself, 
with variations The substance of our quotation from the 
“ Friend," for example, may be found in the “ Essay on 
Method , " ’and Colendge’s ideas on poetry generally, in the 
. lectures of 1811-12, and m those of 1818, are illustrated 
by similar ones in the “ Biographia Literaria ” 

I The specific symptoms of poetic power elucidated in a 
enticed analysts of Shakspene's “ Venus and Adorns ,” and 
“ Rape of Luorece " Chapter xv of the “ Biographia 
Literaria " 

In the application of these principles to purposes of 
practical criticism as employed in the appraisal of works 
more or less unpexfeet, I have endeavoured to discover 
what the qualities in a poem are, which may be deemed 
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promises and specific symptoms of poetic jiowrr, as disb'n* 
gttishcd from general talent determined to pootio com*- 
position by occidental moth esi by an act o£ tlio trill, rather 
than by tbe inspiration of a genial and pi oductive nature. , 
In this investigation, I could not, I thought, do better, 
than keop befoio mo tho eaihcsfc work of the greatest 1 
gemns, that perhaps human nature has yet produced, our 
myriad-mauled 1 Shakspero. I moan tho “Venus and" 
Adonis,” and tbe “ Imcrcco , ” works which give at ones 
strong promises of the strength, and jet obvious proofs of 
the immaturity, of lus gemns. From these I abstracted 
the following marks, as characteristics of original -pottie 
genius m general 

1. In tho “ Yenns and Adonis." the first and most 
obvious excellence is tbe perfect sweetness of the versifica- 
tion, its adaptation to tho subject; and the power dis- 
pkijcd m varying tho march of the words without passtng 
into a loftier and more majestic rhythm thnn was demanded 
hj tho thoughts, or pcimitted by the propriety of preserv- 
ing n sense of melody predominant The delight in noh- 
ness and sweetness of sound, even to a faulty excess, if it 
he evidently original, and not tho result of an easily imitable 
mechanism, I regard ps a highly favourable promise in the 
compositions of a yoang man. “ Tho mnn that hath not 
music m his soul ” can indeed never be a genuine poet 
Imagery (eron token from natnro, much more when trans- 
planted horn books, os travels, voyages, and works of 
natural history), affecting incidents; just thoughts; in- 
teresting personal or domestic feelings ; and with those tho 
ait of their combination or mtortcxtnro m tbe form of a 
poem , may all by incessant cffoit bo acquired as a trade, 

1 *A,o}p impiivovc, a phrase which I have borrowed <Ynm a Greek 
monk, who applies it to a Patriarch of Constantinople. I might have 
8«m that I have reclaimed mthm than borrowed it, far it seems to 
belong to Shakspero de jure angular*, et exprmlcjw nalura — S T, C. 
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by a -man of talon to and much reading, wlio, as I orico 
boforo obseivod, lias mistaken nn mtonso desire of poetic 
reputation for a natural poetic genius, the love of the 
arbitrary end for a possession of the peculiar means But 
the sonse of musical delight, with the power of producing 
it, is a gift of imagination , and this, together with the 
power of reducing multitude into unity of effect, and 
modifying a series of thoughts by some one predominant 
thought or feeling, may be cultivated and improved, but con 
never bo learnt It is in these that “ Poeta nasettur non fit ” 

2. A second promise of gemus is tho choice of subjects 
\ cry remote from tho pm ate interests and circumstances 
of the writer himself At least I have found, that whero 
the subject is taken immediately from tho author’s personal 
sensations and experiences, the excellence of a particular 
poem is but an equivocal mark, and often a fallacious 
pledge, of genuine poetic power 1 We may perhaps re- 
member the tale of the statuary, who had acquired con- 
- stderable reputation for tho logs of Ins goddesses, though 
tho rest of the statue accorded but indifferently with ideal 
beauty; till his wife, elated by her hnBbaud’s praises, 
modestly acknowledged that she herself had been his con- 
stant model In tho “ Venus and Adonis,” this proof of 
poetio powei exists even to excess It is throughout as if 
a superior spirit, moro intuitive, more intimately conscious 
even than the characters themselves, not only of every out- 
ward look and act, but of tho flux and reflux of the mind 
in all its subtlest thoughts and feebngs, were placing the 
whole befoie our view, himself meanwhile unpartioipating 

* This is at least candid on the part of Coleridge, so many of whose 
own poems are of this pnrate interpretation On the oflipr hand, ho 
tells ns, in the preface to tho earlier editions of his poems " If I could 
judge oi others by myself, I should not hesitate to affirm, that the most 
interesting passages in all writings are those m which tho author 
doielaps Ins own feelings ” The statements are not antagonistic 
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in the passions, and actuated only by Hint pleasurable 
excitement which bad lcsaltcd from ibc energetic fervour 
of bis on n spint, m so vividly exhibiting wlmt it bad so 
accurately and profoundly contemplated. 1 think I should 
have conjectured from these poems, that even then tho 
gieat instinct which impelled the poet to the dtama was 
secretly working m him, prompting him by a scries and 
never-biokcn chain of imagery , nlwuvs vivid, and because 
unbroken, often minute, by tho highest effoil of tlio pic- 
turesqnc in words, of which words aio capable, higher 
poilmps than was over lcalizcd by any other poet, even 
Dante not oxceptcd ; to prondo a substitute for that visual 
language, that constant intervention nnd running comment 
liy tono, look, nnd gesture, which, in his dramatic works, 
he was entitled to expect from tho players IIjh "Vbnns 
nnd Adonis seem at once tho characters themselves, and 
the whole representation of tboso characters by the most 
consummate actors You seem to ho told nothing, but to 
Eee and hear everything Hence it is, that fiom tho pci- 
petnal activity of attention required on tlio part of tho 
leader, from the rapid flow, tho qmck change, and tho 
playful natme of the thoughts nnd images; and, above all, 
from tho alienation, and, if X may hazaid such an expres- 
sion, the utter aloofness of tho poet’s own feelings from 
those of which ho is at once tho painter and tho analyst; 
that though tho very subject cannot lmt detract fiom the 
pleasure of a delicate mind, yet novor was poem less dan- 
gerous on a moral account Instead of doing as Anosto, 
nnd as, still more offensively, TVieland has done, instead 
of degrading and deforming passion into appetite, tho tnnls 
of love into the struggles of concupiscence, Sliakspere has 
here represented tho animal impulse itself, so os to preclude 
ail sympathy with it, by dissipating the reader’s notice 
among the thousand outward images, and now beautiful, 
ow anci u circumstances, which form its dresses and its 
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scenery} or by diverting oar attention horn the mam sub- 
ject by those frequent witty or profound reflections which 
the poet’s ever active mind has deduced from, 01 connected 
with, the imagery and the incidents. The readei is forced 
into too much action to sympathize with the merely passive 
of our nature As little can a mind thus loosed and 
awakened be blooded on by mean and instinct emotion, an 
the low, lazy mist can creep upon the sui face of a lake while 
a strong gale is driving it onward m waves and billows 
3 It has been before obsoived that images, however 
beautiful, though faithfully copied from natuie, and as 
accurately represented m woids, do not of themselves cha- 
racterize the poet They become proofs of original genius 
only as far as they arc modified by a piedomin&nt passion , 
or by associated thoughts or images awakened by that 
passion , or when they have the effect of reducing multitude 
to unity, or succession to an instant, or lastly, when a 
Iranian and intellectual life is transferred to them from the 
poet’s own spirit, 

" Which shoots its being through earth, sea, and air " 

In the two following hues, for instance, there is nothing 
objectionable, nothing which would preclude them from 
forming, in their proper place, part of a descriptive poem 

"Behold yon row of pines, that shorn and bon’d 

Bend from the sea blast, seen at twilight eve ” 

But with the small alteration of rhythm, the same words 
would be equally in their place in a book of topography, or 
in a descriptive tour The same image will rise into a 
semblance of poetry if tbas convoyed 

" Ton row of bleak and v lsionary pines, 

By twilightrghmpso discerned, mark 1 how they floe 
From the fierce soa-blast,*all their tresses wild 
Streaming before them ” 

I have given thus as an illustration, by no means as an 
instance, of that partieulai excellence winch I had m view, 
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and ra Tillich Shakspere, even in liis cnrJicifc ns in Ilia latent 
works, surpasses all oilier pools It is by this tbat> bn still 
gives a dignify and ft passion to tho objects which he pro* 
sonf8. Unaided by any pi ci ions excitement, they burst 
upon ns at once in life and in power. 

« Full many a glorious rooming lia\n I ««m 
Flatter tlio mountain-tops with teraeicn eye” 

&hahjnrr'« J3 ri Sonnet, 

" Not roino mm feirs, nor the prophetic «ml 1 

Of the wide ww Id dreaming on thing* to corner* 

****** 

****** 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured. 

And the sad Uigurs mo"k their own presage . 

Jnirrtaintics now rrown themselves assured, 

And pence proclaims olives nf endless ago 
Now with the drops of this most balmy lime 
Mr love looks fresh, and Death to mo subscribes, 

Sime, spite of him, I’ll Inc in this poor rhyme, 

“While be insults o’er dull and speechless tribes, 

And thon in this slin.lt find thy mmrnmcnt. 

When tyrants' ercats, mid tomb* ot brass, ore spent” 

Sorticl 107. 

As of higher worth, so doubtless still more characteristic 
of poetic gomus does tho imagery become, when if moulds 
and colours itself to the cu cumutances, passion, or character, 
pi esent and foi emosfc m tho mind For unrivalled instances 
of fins excellence, tho reader’s own memory will refer him 
. to tho “Lear,” “ Othello," in short to which not of tho 
u great, ever living, dead man's*' dramatic works? Jnqpem 
•me copia fecit How true it is to nntuTC, ho hns himself 
finely expressed in tho lnstanco of love in Sonnet 98 . 

1 J?rom job have I been absent in the spring, 

When proud-pied April drest ro nil hi* trim 
Hath pnt a spirit of youth in every thing; 

That hoary featum laugh'd and lonp’d with lum. 

Yu nor tho lays of birds, nor tho swreot smt.ll 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue. 
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Could mnl.t> no anv Hummer's »ior\ lell, 

Or from ibotr pwrod lap pluck them where thej grew t 
Nor dnl 1 wonder at the lily's w lute, 

Nor praise the dtep icmiihon >n the rose 
Thij »etv hut sweet, hat fignrcn of <h light, 

Drawn after .\«w», jon pattern i»f nil those. 

IV Mim'd it winter still, and yon nwaj , 

At tnih ytr r ihnJow I v.th the s did ploy {" 

Scarcely less sure, or if a less volunblo, not less indis- 
pensable mark 

r.' i ifiei* /ily Ttoirjroi — 

o<rrif fifi/ia yin <iToj* Xirrei, 

mil the iniaperj' Fupplv, when, with moio than the power 
of the p'tinfor, tho ]>oot gives 11 s the Inchest imago of suc- 
^•ijSton with tlio feeling of smmltnneonsness 1 

“ With this hi* hreakrth from tho sweet embrace 
OCthtva fur arms, th it bound him to her breast, 

And homcwnnl tlirongh the dark hund runs apitej 
• •**** 
frnn a hr- 'll* s'ar rhooteth from the s lyf 
&) glides he in thf n ght from Venn* ci/e " 

Venus and Adorn*, 1 811 

4 Tlio last character X shall mention, which would provo 
indeed hnt little, except ns taken conjointly with the former , 
vet without which the former could sem ce exist m a high 
degree, and (e\ en if this were possible) would give promises 
onlv of transitory flashes and a meteoric power, — is depth 
and energy of thought No men was over j et n great poet, 
without being at tho 6amo timo a profound philosopher 
For poetry is tho blossom and the fmgrancyof nil human 
knowlcdgo, human thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
I n gunge In Shokapcio s Pooms, tho crcafcivo power and 
the intellectual eneigy wicstlc ns in a war embrace Each 
in its excess of sticngth seems to threaten tbo extinction 
of the other At length, in tho drama they wore reconciled, 
and fought each with its shield before tbo breast of tho 
otlim. Or like two rapid streams that, at theu fiist meet- 
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ing -within narrow and rocky banks, mutually strive to 
repel each other, and intermix reluctantly and m tumult, 
but soon finding a wider channel and more yielding shores, 
blend and dilate, and flow on in one current and with one 
voice The “ Venus and Adonis” did not perhaps allow 
the display of the deeper passions But the story of 
Lucretia seems to favour, and even demand, their mtensest 
workings And yet we find in Shakspere's manage* 
ment of the tale neither pathos nor any other dramatic 
quality There is the same minute and faithful imagery 
as in the former poem, m the same vind colours, inspirited 
by the same impetuous vigour of thought* and diverging 
and contracting with the same activity of the assimilative 
and of the modifying faculties , and with a yet larger dis- 
play, 0 . yet wider range of knowledge and reflection , and 
lastly, with the same perfect dominion, often domination, 
over the whole world of language What, then, shall we 
say 9 even this, that Shakspere, no mere child of nature , 
no automaton of genius , no passive vehicle of inspiration 
possessed by the spirit, not possessing it, first studied 
patiently, meditated deeply, understood minutely, till know- 
ledge, become habitual and intuitive, wedded itself to his 
habitual feelings , and at length gave birth to that stupen- 
dous power, by which he stands alone, with no eqnal or 
second in his own doss , to that power which seated him 
on one of the two glory-smitten summits of the poetic 
mountain, with Milton as his compeer, not rival While 
the former darts hunBelf forth, and passes into all the 
forms of human character and passion, the one Proteus of 
the fire and the flood , the other attracts all forms and 
things to himself, into the unity of his own ideal All 
things and modes of action shape themselves anew in the 
being of Milton; while Shakspere becomes all things, yet 
for ever remaining himself 0 what gieat men hast thou 
not produced, England ! my country I Truly, indeed, 
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* Mr<t we K> fr«* or »1 k*, who fiponk the tongim, 

A’H h'li Slmk*]v n* Jpnkoj th« f uth and morals hold, 
kii li Milton In f*l, Jn everything we nro sprung 
Of earth s first Mood, tune title* manifold 1” 

Woudswoutu. 


1 1 . $Z‘'t *}>crc‘> Mrthcd. From tho “ Pi lend.” 

The thffrrcnco between. tTio products of a well disciplined 
and (lime of rn uncultivated understanding, in relation to 
wlwt we will now von (nro to c»H tho Soviet of Method, h 
i ften and admirably exhibited by onr great dramatist. Wo 
<J v a«»rIy end refe* 1 onr traders to tho Clown's evidence, m 
the fitot ecvno n f the second net of “ Measure for Measure,” 
or to tie* Ntir^e in •* llon«co and Juliet ” But not to leavo 
tho position, wi'hout an instance to illustrate it, wo will 
tike the “iwj.yirlding” Mru Quickly 't. relation of tho 
i J mmi*-tauecs of Sir John FalsUlTs debt to her — 

"jTatii'fl VI I M i« the prow sttm that I ewe ttwe? 

Vr*. Mem, if thou wert an lionin man, thyself and tho 

i~mwj l<v> Tht>u did*! fvrnr to mo npon n panel gilt goblet, silting 
tn xoy Polphin « h»ml>cr, at the round tilde, by a sen tool fir o, on 
'WVfi'n *Jiy in Whitsun week, alien tlio prince broke Iby head for 
hk'rglu* fi *h r to a singing man of W»nd«or— thou didst swear to mo 
ib»n, us I was washing thy w-mnd, to marry roe and mate mo my lady 
thy wife C me thaw fit ny it ? Bid not gnodwifo Keccb, tlio butelici s 
wife, come in then ai «1 coll roe go^ip Quickly ?— • coming in to borrow i 
nnr* of Tinegar* telbng us she had n good finfi of prawns— nhcroliy 
(ton filial fit-sire to cat feme— w hereby l told thee they were ill foi ,t 
ravon wound.’’ &<• &.c. &c. 

J/fftry IF, Fart H Act IL Scene l 

And this, l>o it observed, is so fnr from bomg earned 
beyond tho bounds of a fair imitation, that “tho poor 
soul's ” thoughts And tcnlonces mo more closely interlinked 
than the hath of nature would bare required, but that tho 
connections and sequence, which tho habit of method can 
alone gite, hate in this instance a substitute in the fusion 
of passion For the absence of method, which chniacteruses 
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tlis uneducated, is occasioned by an habitual submission of 
the understanding to mere events and images as Buch, and 
independent of any power in the mind to classify or appro- 
priate them The general accompaniments of time and 
place are the only relations which persons of this class 
appear to regard in their statements. As this constitutes 
their leading feature, the contrary excellence, as distin- 
guishing the well-educated man, must be referred to the 
contrary habit Method, therefoie, becomes natural to the 
mind which has been accustomed to contemplate not thmgs 
only, or for their own sake alone, but likewise and chiefly 
the lelations of thmgs, either their relations to each other, 
or to the observer, or to the state and apprehension of the 
hearers To enumerate and analyze these relations, with 
the conditions undei which olono they are discoverable, is 
to teach the science of method 

The enviable resnlts of this science, when knowledge 
lias been ripened into those habits winch at once secure 
and evince its possession, can scarcely be exhibited more 
forcibly as well as more pleasingly, 'than by contrasting 
with the former extract from Shokspere the narration given 
by Hamlet to Horatio of tbe occurrences during his pro- 
posed transportation to England, and tbe events that in- 
terrupted his voyage — 

"Ham Sir, in my heart there was a hind of fighting, 

That mould not let me Bleep methonght I lay 
Worse than the mntines m the bilboes Rashly, 

And praised he rashness for it, Lot ub knom , , - 

Our indiscretion sometimes series ns well, 

When our deep plots do pall and that should teach us, 

Tbero’s a dmmt} that shapes onr ends, 

Rough-horn them how we will, 

Bar That is most certain. 

Ham Up from mj cabin. 

My sea-gown scarfd about mo, In the dark 

Groped I to find out them , lied my desire, < 

Ringer d their packet, and, in fine, withdrew 
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To Tny 1 <rtvn iwm again ranking so bold, 
fears to» getting manners, to unbent 
Then grand commission; nlicrc I found, ilurntio, 

0 royal kn-nery' nn c\m.t command, 

Lnnicd with many suveml sorts of rensons, 

Importing Demnnrlc’s health, and England s too. 

With, ho' such bttg> and gutilins in mj life, 

That on tlie super use, nn leisure listed, 

No, not to stay the grinding of the use, 

M \ he id should be struck oil I 
Bor, 1st possible? 

Bcm Here’s the commission — Head it at more leisure ’’ 

Act V Scene 2. 

Hero the events, -with the circumstances of tune and 
place, are all stated with equal compxession and rapidity, 
not one introduced which oonld havo been omitted without 
injury to the intelligibility of tho whole process If any 
tendency is discoicrahlo, as far as tho more facts are in 
qnestion, it is the tendency to omission , and, accordingly, 
tho reader will obseive that tho attention of tho narratoi is 
nXierwaids called back to ono material circumstance, which 
ho was hurrying by, by a direct question from the friend to 
whom tho story is communicated, “ How was tins sealed ? ” 
Bnt by a trait which is indeed peculiarly characteristic of 
Hamlet’s mind, om disposed to generalize, and meditative 
to excess (bnt which, with due abatement and i eduction, is 
distinctive of cvoiy poworful and methodizing intellect), 
all tho digressions and enlargements consist of reflections, 
truths, and principles of general and permanent interest, 
cither diiectly expressed or disguised in playful satire. 

■ « . I sat me down 

Doused a new commission , wrote it fair 
' I onco did bold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
Ilow to forgot that learning, but, sir, now 
It did mo yeoman’s senior Wilt thou know 
The effect of what I wrote 9 


1 Bead " mine.” 
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Hot Aye. good my lord 

Ham An earnest conjuration from the king, 

As England was his faithful tributary; 

As lore between them, like the palm, might flourish* 

As peace should still her whoa ten garland near, 1 
And many saeh like ‘As’es of great charge— 

That on the uew and know ing of these contents. 

Be should the bearers pnt to sudden death, 

Not sbrmng time allowed. 

Hor How was this seal’d? 

Ham Why, even in that was beat on ordinant. 

I had my father’s signet in mj purse, 

Which was the model of that Banish seal t 
Folded the writ up m form of the other , 

Subscnbed it , garo't the impression , placed it safely. 

The changeling never known Kan , the next day 
Was oar sea-fight , and what to this was sequent, 

Thou knowest already. 

Hor So Guildcnstem and Rosenerontx go to’t 9 
Ham Why, man, they did make lore to this employment. 
They are not near my conscience them defeat 
Doth by their own insinuation grow 
*Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites ” 

It would, perhaps be sufficient to remark of the pre- 
ceding passage, m connection with the humorous specimen 
of narration, 

“Fermenting o'er with frothy circumstance,” 
m Henry IV., that if overlooking tho different value of 
matter in each, we considered the form alone, we should 
find both unmethodical, Hamlet from tho excess, Mr s 
Quickly from tho want, of reflection and generalization; 
and that method, therefore, must result from the due mean 
or balance between onr passive impressions and the mind’s 
1 Coleridge omits the next lino— 

And stand a comma ’tween their amities,” 
and also, after “ these contents,” the line— 

“Without debatement further, more or less." 
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«nr« on the *”mia (Whether this reaction does 

it*'* *pp* c n- imply ft primary act positively originating 
i*» t*.« mind prior to the object in order of ml urc, 

e.i-mst.vil'itnyjns in Jos manifestation, will bo horc- 
*dtrr di«“ tn * d ) Hot TfO bad a further pnrposc in thus 
<Mt«»ris**h*; the o ext*ne(4 from oar ‘‘mjriad-ininded bard ” 
f «» jiir'i’-ft j r » iyp) Wo wjuhcd to bring forward, each for 

i<*t K t • • i vi *> rii raenh of nu t bod, or (to adopt au anth* 
v\, *Vi i ”^n) »♦■. two rn.dn t,i< mm 

In*' 1 , 't \ of tbe vr.mt of rrne^alirfttion nre of no rare 
cwx"irr**n< e 1*1 red hfr i ♦ rd the n irr.itions of Shafcspcrc s 
J!o v *<■ and tl *• Tapster disTur from tho«e of the ignorant 
aud MithmWg in gemml by their »npirior luiinonr, tho 
j^t’s on. gift ai.d infusion, not b) their want of method, 
«hrh »> t**>t p-rvabr than ve eftmi meet with m that class 
of v-h^'h they a** the d-mafic ropn 'ontati.es. Instances 
of th- *»pp> .to fan?' nr/sinr fmm the oxceea of gpnerili/a-. 
t on " vi n *lr. }*on in minds o f 'lie opposite elans, will, liko 
the piiiids th» iii‘""lv» vo , occur Ie*s frequently in tho conr>o 
of ear ««« personal expend are Yet they will not htno 
!► e?> c-anvnir to onr reador*, nor mil thoy base parsed nn- 
fih«e-~'id,thoaiyli thepiva* peat himtolf (A rye invrov ifa^yv 
Z*rtt t\tv Tt*a dffw/iorm prprt«7c raniXaTt popf wane *) has 
mon f o;iv< r»r rtly t applied tho illiibt rat ions To complete, 
thir*f«r«* tin jmrjwm aforementioned, that of presenting 
evh of tin two components as separately ns possible, wo 
ihn*o ft’i itlMnnce tu which, hy the surplus of its own 
nctivitj, Hambi'* imnd dir'nrhs the nrmngomont, of which 
that \t r\ activity had been tho tuiso and impulse 

1 Jiff exub>*ratue of mind, on tho ono hand, interferes 
milt the forms of method, but sterility of mind, on tho 
other. wanting the rp ring and impulse to mental action, is 
vholh distinctive of method itself. Fox in attending too 

* { jfr-» ,V i*vj J — He tlmi monWi’il Inc can soul, ns sime incorpo-cal 
foKtirnf, into lai'nw fumn— *Tm >mm». 
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exclusively to ilio relations ixliiclt the pa«t or pawing event* 
and objects bear to general trntli, and tbo mootlB of hr 
own thought, tbo most intelligent man is romHimes h 
danger of overlooking that other relation in whMi they art 
likewise to be placed to the apprehension nntf sympathfe 
of his bearers His dipeotir<-o appears lil e soliloquy inter 
mixed with dialogue But the uneducated and unrcflectinj 
talker overlooks all mental relations, both locrird and ppy 
cliological, and consequently pteclndes all method that n 
not puicly accidental Hence tbo neater the things one 
incidents in lime .and place, the more distant, disjointed 
and impertinent to each other, and to nnv common purpose 
\idl they appear in bis nai ration, nnd tins from tlic wnni 
of a staple, oi startirg-post, in tbo narraxor himself * fron 
the ftb c cncc of the lending tbongbt, which, borrowing i 
phrase from the nomenclature of leg.slation, we may no 1 
inaptly call the initiative On the contrary, whine tin 
lnlnt of method is present and effective, things the moa 
remote and diverse m time, pl*ce, and outward circum 
stance, arc brought mto mental contiguity *nd eaccfisMon 
the mote sinking as the lc-s expected But while w< 
wonld impress the necessity of this h ibii, flic illustration! 
addneed give proof that m undue preponderance, and vvlict 
the prerogative of the mind is stretched into despotism 
the discourse may degenerate into the grotesque or thi 
fantastical 


With what a profound insight mto the constuntion ol 
the human soul is this exhibited to us in the character ol 
the Pnnco of Denmark, where flying from the sense oi 
reality, and seeking a rephevo from the pressure of If 
duties in that ideal I activity the ov erbalance of which, witti 
1 “ d, *P° s,fc,on *» action, is Ins disease, he 
Z3? ? nC f a, f ®° 0d Bcnso of «»o high yofc healthful- 

Slim ™ hm m *» meditation 

amid the gmves« -‘To what base uses we maj return, 
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J/frtn?'* * Wiir r*nt not i'nrtrmnt.nn Irate tho noble dost 
•*{ A'**x -wh*-, {fit u*' bud it Hopping n bunp-holo? llor. 
'Y™* n* r uto i ar* »n»-h, to rons'drr m. Ham. No, 

■fort* , no* » pit, hr to follow lam fhithtr with modesty 
»nr»n*:b ( u'U io *t ■»<! it Afl than: Alcxandei 

t icd, A hi tv df’- wq& hori-d, Alexander relarneth to * dm 1 — 
“be n-r-i *« rjkrtb, i f Kirill tu make hv>m* nnd why of 
t l v !«««, v! *‘-v ‘o li» w, ronrerted, might they not stop 
« b*H'“4 vt*5 f 

i«i j«-vt tn r, *?' id rod ti r»*«l I * chv, 

?{ * i<> r ‘ht. < "» J o-ji tilts Wiml rrwir!" 

a?' r, a i 

Ua* l«i :t not our n collect ion. tbit v hen tho 

tb««. ronr.e-vd iro prop >rt .onatc to the connecting 
* ii C*«\ rc!s*mdv to the rexl or at least, to tlio desirable 
MUtAtbir- of mankind; rt « from the name character 
t l ->* no do»'vc the genial method *n tbe fmnonr soliloquy, 
••To ? o- not to her” wbic b, admired a*: it i°, anil has 
bun, basyc*. !*>■: •*'« d onh the first -fruits of the admiration 
dm* to It 

Wo bin* w**n tb-t from the conflnnncc of innumerable 
-tt.pr ’••'(Oos in each moment of time tho inero passive 
memory mft- 4 no* <U feim to confusion — a mle, tho seem- 
ing exception* to v bidt (tut thunder-bursts m “ Lear,*' for 
JtiMwr) an willy confirmations of its trntli. For, in 
ir st ir* < *, the predommonco of some mighty passion 
t Ows O'c place of itv* guiding thought, nnd the result 
prt 'cnia the rot thod nf nature, rather thnn tho habit of 
the individual. For thought, imagination (nnd wo may 
r,dd par* ion), are, in their very thence, the first, con- 
nect ire, llie latter, condwiaiive, nnd it lias been shown, 
that if tho orecs lead to method misapplied, and to con- 
nections of the moment, the abiencc, or marked deficiency, 
either precludes molliod altogether, both form nnd snh- 

1 Uwd “ iota." 
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stance, or (as the following extract will exemplify) retains 
the outward form only. 

“My liege and madam, to expostulate 
What majesty should be, what duty is. 

Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 

Were nothing but to nnste night, day and time. 

Therefore— since brevity is the soul of wit, , 

And tediousness the limbs and outward nourishes, 

I will be brief. Your noble son is mad * 

Mad call I it— for, to define trne madness. 

What is’t, but to bo nothing else but mad ? 

But let that go 

Quern More matter with less art 
Pol ’Madam • I swear, I use no art at alL 
That he is mad, ’tis (rue ’tis true, ’tis pity t 
And pit} 'tis, ’tis true (a foolish figare 1 
But farewell it, for I will use no art.) 

Mad let ns grant him, then anil now remains. 

That we find ont the cause of this effect, 

Or rather say the cause of this defect. 

Far this effect defectn e comes by cause. 

Thus it remains, and the remainder thus 

Peipend' ” Hamlet, Act IL , Sc. S. 

Does not the irresistible sense of the ludicrouB in this 
flourish of the soul-stunvxng body of old Polomus's intel- 
lect, not less than m the endless confirmations and most 
undeniable matters of fact, of Tapster Pompey or “the 
hostess of the tavern,” prove to oar feelings, even before 
the word is found which presents the trath to oar under- 
standings, that confusion and formality are bat the opposite 
poles of the same null-pomt 9 
It is Shakspere’s peculiar excellence, that throughout 
the whole of bis splendid picture gallery (tbo reader will 
excuse the confessed inadequacy of tins metaphor), we find 
individuality everywhere, mere portrait nowhere. In all 
his various characters, we still feel ourselves communing 
with the same human nature, which is everywhere present 
us the vegetable sap in the branches, sprays, leaves, buds, 
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?«?ft M*d fmra, 0 oir t-hupr*, tastes, and odours 

fy* \\ far of flu* i «Tt <*t , i.r Ids wtuks themselves, we nm 
<1* fa*< iht t xccllewt*** of tbe‘r method as corseting m that 
ja*t proj>o;{fa», tW muon and interponof ration of the 
tt'.ntr ~d oiid flu* | :i* licul »r, v*h>ch mast over pervade nil 
V’tipVv if l qomnfi and trne menco. For method 

it; pbf'v n jiSv,*r» ■* -nt‘ ttjjuit'on, and it vt the meaning of 
vryyd in !l*r« d laniM *,*e The Greek Mtffoeoc, it* 
fd'UrtlU a w«y t or jv t*i of tr*n*-U. Thns \u* ortol the 
of Enelid or Hocrito*.' di*rour«t with the slave 
in ll>« Mt'ft'rn i“t m":h«iltei»l, n ttrm whtrh no ono who 
htildi* found to th'tilt or sntik correctly would 

♦fppljrtothe *1] 1) ifoi.C-d ordenoi nrr.mpemnnt of a common 
d.r*''‘rs-*v, lint a*., without continnon** transition, there 
c it, W nn i.irthol, fn v *thoui a pre-ronception there (.in 
In* mi ir-vutmn w th ronton. it \ lliu tain, method, 

temV't thi iffaw*,. of* i* **wtvr» thvi l>\ nlmn, W applied ton 
u.» re dr id nmtijj ment, cost ttumg in itself no principle 
■of pri rre moo. 


HI* c- C) uh/t uud $pn'"r Remains of l.ecltnc 
HI, of the course of 1818 

Cbhitp. 

tforn in Jiondnu, 1.VJ8 — Died 1400.* 

Chancer must He re id w ith an oyo to the Norman-French 
T~onv< r* *. of whom he n the best iepw «.ent«tivc in English 
lit hid power, of invention. A** in Shnkspere, his 
cl» ) «recte v ’fl repre-ent elns*os but, in a different mannci ,* 

1 3V"i M* fin i n'o jioio —If K C Mr Grron took note* of the 
emir* Mt nav remit tnllnnn'l remark hero ** TIio nttompts to 
t*.pr hw h-Wine* vortutim him* foiled, they ore bat comment*"-— 
jL*fc, p a ic. 

1 b«t note to 1 1 < ure VI , 161 1-12, p 68 
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Shakspcre’s characters are tlio representatives of tho interior 
nature of humanity, in which some foment has become eo' 
predo minan t as to destroy the health of the mind , ■whereas-' 
Chaucer’s are rather representatives of classes of manners^ 
He is therefore more led to individualize in a mere personal 
sense. Observe Chaucer's love of nature j and how happily ■ 
the subject of his mam work is chosen. <When you reflect 
that the company in the Decameron havo retired to a 
place of safety from the raging of a pestilence, their mirth 
provokes a s ens e of their unfeelingness ; whereas in Chaucer 
nothing of this sort occurs, and tho scheme of a party on a' 
pilgrimage, with different ends and occupations, aptly 
allows of the greatest variety of expression in the tales. 1 


SrrssPR 


Bom u\ London, 1553 — Died 1699. 


There is this difference, among many others, between 
( Shakepere and Spenser — Shakspere is never coloured by 
| the customs of his age, what appears of contemporary, 
| character in him is merely negativo, it is just not eoxne- 
I’thmg efee He has none of the fictitious reaktios of the 
.^classics, none of the grotesquenessos of chiral jy, none of 
£jthe allegory of tho middle ages , there is no sectarianism 
^either of politics or religion, no miser, no witch, — no 
, common witch, — no astrology-— nothing impermanent of 
£ however long duration; hut he stands like the yew tree in 
l Lorton vale, which has known so many ages that it belongs 
; to none m particular, a living image of endless self-repro- 
duction, like the immortal tree of Malabar. In Spenser 


Through dl the works of Chaucer there reigns a cheerfulness, a 

rJ 1C , h ““M® lt ttlm08t m P°“‘We to doubt a com-* 

£ a°! ^ kwIf ’^W^ Utcrma, 

etop ii bee Appendix V , Mar 15 S 
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llio spirit of chivalry Is entirely predominant, nlthongh 
nilli a -much greater infusion of the poet’s own individual 
self into it Ilian is found m any other writer Ho has the 
wit of the southern with the deeper inwardness of the 
northern genius. 

Ho one can appreciate Spenser without some reflection 
on the naturo of allegorical writing The mere etymological 
menning of the word, allegory, — to talk of one thing and 
thereby convoy anothex, — is too wide The true sense is 
this, — the employment of one set of agents and images to 
convey m disguise a moral meaning, with a likeness to the 
imagination, but with a diiTeioncc to the understanding, — 
those agents and images being so combined as to form a 
homogeneous wholo This distinguishes it fiom metaphor, 
which is pai t of an allegory Bnt allegoxy is not propeily 
distinguishable from fable, otherwise than as the first 
includes the second, as a genns its species , for m a fablo 
there must be nothing but what is universally known and 
acknowledged, but in an allegory them may be that which 
is new and not previously admitted The pictures of the 
great masters, especially of the Italian schools, are geniuno 
allegories Amongst the olnssics, the multitude of their 
gods cither precluded allogory altogether, or else made 
everything allegory, as m the Hesiodic Theogoma, for you 
can scarcely distinguish between powei and the personifi- 
cation of power The Cupid and Psyche of, or found m, 
Apnlcius, is .1 pluonomonon It is the platonic mode of 
accounting for the fall of man The Battle of the Sonl 1 
by Piudcutius is an cnily instance of Christian allegory 

Narrative allogory is distinguished from mythology as 
reality from symbol , it is, in short, the proper mteimodmm 
between person and personification Where it is too 
ptrongly indivuduahred, it ceases to bo allogory, this is 
often felt in tho “ Pilgrim’s Piogress,” where tho characters 
1 Psycliomnclua — IL N. G, 
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are leal persons with nicknames Pcrhnps one o! the 
most canons vrammgs against another attempt at narrative 
allegoiy on a great scale, may bo found in Tasso’s account 
of -what he lnmself intended in and by his “Jerusalem 

Delivered ” * 1 

As characteristic of Spenser, I would call your particular 
attention in the fiist place to tho mdescnbable Sweetness 
and fluent projection of his verse, very clearly distinguish- 
able from the deeper and more mwoven harmonies of 
Sliakspere and Milton This stanza is a good instance of 
what 1 mean — 

“ Xet she, most foithfull ladie, all this whilo 
Forsaken, wofall, salitane mnyd. 

Far from all peoples preace, as m e\de, 

In wilderne*sc and in as t full deserts strayd 

To seeke her kmglit, who, aubttly bctrnyd 

Through that late vision which th" enchaunter wrought. 

Had her abandond , she, of nought affrajd, 

Through woods and wastnes wide him daily sought, 

Tct wished tydmgos none of him unto her brought.’' 

P Qs B I 1.3 st3 

2 Combmed with this sweetness and fluency, the scien- 
tific construction of the metre of the “ Faery Qucene” is 
very noticeable One of Spenser’s arts is that of allitera- 
tion, and he uses it with great effect m doubling the 
impression of an image — 

" In nnldemesse and uastful deserts,—” 
***** 

“Through woods and wastries wildo,— ” 
***** 

“They passe the hitter waies of Acheron, 

"Where manj soulcs git willing woefully , 

And come to^err/ood of P/Slegeton, 

"Whereas the damned ghosts m torments fry, 

And with sharp, shrilling shrieks doth bootlesse cry,— w &c 

He is particularly given to an alternate alliteration, whiol 
is, perhaps, when well used, a gieat secret m melody 
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u A ramping lyou ruskod suddenly,— 
***** 

And sad to sco her sorrowful constraint, 
***** 

And on tbo grasso bcr rfamtio /imbcs <ftd /ay, — ” Ac. 

Tou cannot read a page of the “ Faery Qacene,” if you read 
for that purpose, without perceiving the intentional alJitera- 
tivcncss of tho vv ords ; and yot so skilfully is this managed, 
that it never strikes any unwarned ear as artificial, or 
other than the result of tho necessary movement of the verse 
3. Spenser displays great skill m harmonizing his de- 
scriptions of external nature and actual incidents with, tho 
allegorical chaiacter and epic activity of the poem. Take 
these two beautiful passages as illustrations of what lmean — 
"By this tlio ltortkerno wagoner bad set 
His sevenfold tome behind the stedfust starra 
That was m ocean waves yet never wet, 

Bat firme is fixt, and sondeth light from farre 
To all that in the wide deepu wandrmg nrre. 

And chearcfull cliaunticlcro with his note shrill 
Bad warned once, that Phoebus’ fiery tirro 
In hast was dualling up the easterne hill, 

Full envious that Night so long his roame did fill; 

When those accursed messengers of hell, 

That feigning dreamo, and that fnire-forged spnght 
Came,” &.c — B I c 2 st 1. 

*••••• 

“ At last, the golden oriontall gate 
Of greatest Bcavcn gan to open fayro , 

And Phoebus, fresh as brydegroma to his mate, 

Came dauncing forth, shiking his deawio hayre, 

And hurld his glistnng beams through gloomy ayre. 

Which when tho wakeful Elfo perceiv’d, straightway 
Ho started up, and did lum sdfo prepayre 
Tn sunbnght armes and battalions 1 may, 

For with that Pagan proud he combat will that day * 

lb c. 5 st 2 


1 Bead *' battailous” 
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Observe also the exceeding vividness of Spenser’s do- 
senphons They are not, m the tmo sense of the word, , 
picturesque ; but are composed of a wondrous senes ot 
images, as in our dreams Compare the following passage ^ 
with anything j ou may remember tn, pari materia m Milton * 
or Sh&kspeio — 

brefid, 

For ali the crest a diagon did enfold 
Wife groedio pawos, and over all did sprodd 
His golden wages , bis drcadtoll hideous hedd. 

Close coached on the bever, seemd to tonro 
From flaming month bright sparkles fiery redd. 

That swldcme horronr to faint harte* did show , 

And seal; tuyle was stretUit adowne his back full low. 


Both clarions brightness! and groat terronr 


Upon too top of aQ bis loftie crest 
A haunch of hawes ducolaurd ilnersly, 

With sprinkled pearls end gold toll richly dn»t, 
Hid shake, and scorned to dotmeo for jolhtie; 
Like to an alntond tree j mounted hye 
On tnp of greane Selims all (done. 


Whose tender locks do tremble every one 
At evene littlo breath that under heaven is blowne” 

lb, e.7 st 313, 


4 Ton will taka especial note of the marvellous indepen- 
dence and tame imaginative absence of all particular space 
or time in the “Faery Queeue.” It is in the domains 
neither of history or geography, it is ignorant of all 
artificial "boundary, all mateual obstacles, it is truly in 
land of Faery, that is, of mental space The poet has 
placed you iu a dream, a charmed sleep, and you neither 
wish, nor have the power, to inquire where yon ore, or 
how you got there. It reminds me of some lues of an y 
own — - 


**0h' would to Alla 1 
MS mv«a or too sea-mew were a pp ointed 
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To bring: mo food ’—or rather that my son! 
flight draw in life frwn the universal mrl 
It were n lot divine, m somo small skiff, 

Along some ocean’s boundless solitude, 

To Hunt for erer with n careless course, 

And think mj self the only being nine 1 ” 

Retnorw, Act IK, Sc 3 

Indeed Spenser himself, in ill© conduct of his great poem, 
may lie represented under tho same image, his symbolizing 
purpose being his marmot's compass — 

• r As pilot well expert in portions wave, 

That to s stedfast ntnrre his course hath bent, 

When foggy mistes or cloudy tempests have 
The futhfull light of that fatre lampe ykient, 

And covord Heaven with hideons drerimcnt, 

Upon Ins card and compas firmes Ins oje, 

Tlic maysters of Ins long experiment, 

And to them docs the steddy hclme apply, 

Bidding his winged vessel! fuiroly forward Hj ” 

B If & 7 st 1 


So Hie poet through the realms of allegory 

j You should noto the quintessential character of Chris- 
tian chivahy in all bis characters, bat more especially m 
his it omen The Greeks, except, perhaps, in Homer, seem 
to hare had no way of making their women interesting, 
bat by nnsexmg them, as in the instances of the tragic 
Medea, Electro, &c Contrast such characters with Spen- 
ser’s TJna, who exhibits no piominent feature, has no par- 
ticnlamation, but produces tho same feeling that a statue 
does, when contemplated at a distance — 

“Irom her faj re head her fillet she nndight. 

And layd her stole aside her angels fine, 

As tho great eye of Heaven, shyned bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place; 

Did never mortal eje behold such heavenly grace ” 

B I c 8 st 4 
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6 In Spenser we see the brightest and purest fora of , 
that nationality which was .so common a characteristic of 
onr elder poets There is nothing unamiable, nothing con- 
temptuous of others, in it To glorifj their country— -to 
elevate England into a queen, an empress of the heart— 
♦his -was their passion and object; and how dear and im- 
portant an object it was or may he, lot Spam, in the recol- 
lection of her Old, declare 1 Thore is a great magic in 
national names. What a dampci to all interest is a list of 
native East Indian merchants 1 Unknown names arc non- 
conductors , they stop all sympathy, TSTo one of our poets 
lias touched this string more exquisitely than Spenser, 
especially in his chronicle of the British Hangs (B II. 
c 10), and the marriage of the Thames with the Medway 
(B IT o 11), in hoth which passages the mere names 
constitute half the pleasure we receive To the same feel- 
ing we must in particular attubutc Spenser's aw oet refeience 
to Ireland — 

“Vo thence the Irishc rivers absent were, 

Sith no lesse famous than tho rest they be," &c —lb 

****** 

“And Malta mine, whose nates I whilom taught to weep ” — lb 

And there is a beautiful passage of tho same sort in tho 
" Cohn Clout’s Come Home Again ’’ 

“ ‘ One daj ’ quoth he, * I sat, as was my trade. 

Under the foot of Molo,’” Ac 

Lastly, tho great and prevailing character of Spensci's 
mmd is fancy under the conditions of imagination, as an 
ever present hut not always active power He has an 
imaginative fancy, but he has not imagination, m kind or 
degiee, os Shakspere and Milton have, tho boldest effort 
ol his powers in this way is the character of ToIub 1 Add 

1 B 5 “Legend of Artegoll H N. C» 
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to this a feminine tenderness and almost maidenly purity 
of feeling, and above all, a deep moral earnestness which 
produces a believing sympathy and acquiescence in the 
reader, and you have a tolerably adequate view of Spenser's 
intellectual being. 


IV Notes on Milton Remains of Lecture III of the 
Course of 1818 1 

Milton 

Bom in London, 1608 — Died, 1674 

If we divide the period from the accession of Elizabeth 
to the Protectorate of Cromwell into two unequal portions, 
the first ending with the death of James I the other com- 
prehending the reign of Charles and the brief glones of 
the Republic, we are forcibly struck with a difference m 
the character of the illustrious actors, by whom each period 
is rendered severally memorable Or rather, the difference 
in the characters of the great men in each penod, leads us 
to make this division. Eminent as the intellectual powers 
were that were displayed in both , yet in the number of 
great men, in the various sorts of excellence, and not 
merely in the variety but almost diversify of talents united 
in the same individual, the age of Charles falls short of its 
predecessor, and the stars of the Parliament, keen as their 
radiance was, in fulness and richness of lustre, yield to the 
constellation at the court of Elizabeth, — which can only 
be paralleled by Greece in hei brightest moment, when the 
titles of the poet, the philosopher, the historian, the states- 
man and the general not seldom formed a garland round 

1 Mr II iT Coleridge appends to the remains of this lecture some 
notes on Milton from difieient sources. We have given them, so for as 
they concern us 
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the same head, ns in the instantes of out Sidneys and 
Raleighs. But then, on the other hand, there was a vehe- 
mence of wall, an enthusiasm of principle, a depth and an, 
earnestness of spirit, which the charms of individual fame 
and personal aggrandisement could not pacify, — an aspi- 
ration after reality, permanence, and general good, —in 
short, a moral grandeur in the latter period, with which 
the low intrigues, Mnchiavellic maxims, and selfish and 


servile ambition of the foimer, stand in painful conti nst 
The causes of this it belongs not to the present occasion 
to detail at length , but a mctc allusion to the quick suc- 
cession of revolutions in religion, breeding a political in- 
difference in the mass of men to religion itself, the enor- 
mous increase of the loyal power in consequence of the 
humiliation of the nobility and the clergy — tho transference 
of the papal authority to the crown,— -the unfixed state of 
Elizabeth’s own opinions, whoso inclinations were ns popish 
aB liei interests wctc protestant— the controversial extra* 


vagance an< * practical imbecility of her nncccssor — will 
help to explain the former period, and tho persecutions 
that had given a life and soul interest to tho disputes so 
imprudently fostered by James, — the ardour of a conscious 
increase of power m the commons, and the greater austerity 
o manners and maxims, the natural product and most 
formidable weapon of religious disputation, not merely 
m d °' cst com bination, with newly 
account -fn i nn ^ Ie P u bhcan zeal, these perhaps 

acconnt foi tho character of tho latter mra. 

of the ktt^°+? f tlle f°™ ei P eil °d, and dnxing the bloom 
of tte fetter, the poet Hilton was educated and formed, 

and a11 hopes and 

aspirations which had been its life, and so m eTda^ 

1 Coleridge is thinking of tho passage,- 

^ ndl ? S T 0n wt rapt above the pole, 

safe I sing n,«h ^ 101ce> u J^, d 
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stinging as the representative of llie combined excellence 
of both pcuods, ho produced the “ Paradise Lost ” ns by 
an after-tbi oe of nature. “There aro some persons 
.(observes a divine, a contemporary of Hilton’s) of whom 
tho grace of God takes early hold, and the good spirit 
inhabiting them carries them on in an even constancy 
through innocence into virtue, thoir Christianity bearing 
oqnal date with their manhood, and reason and religion, 
like warp and woof, running together, make np one web 
of n wise and exemplary life Tine (he adds) is a most 
lioppy case, wherever it happens , for besides that there is 
no svrcelm or more lovely thing on oarbk than the early 
buds of piety, which drew ft om out Savioui signal affection 
to tho bcloied disciple, it is bettor to have no wound than 
to experience the most sovereign balsam, which, if it work 
a core, yet usually leaves a seal behind ” Although it was 
and is my intention to defer the consideration of Milton’s 
own character to tho conclusion of this Lectuie, yet I could 
not prevail on myself to approach the “Paiadise Lost” 
without impressing on your minds the conditions under 
which such a work was m fact piodacible at all, the original 
genius having been assumed as the immediate agent and 
efficient cause j and those conditions I find in the character 
of the times and in h» own character The age m which 
tho foundations of his mind wore laid, was congenial to it 
ns one golden mm of profound erudition and indmdaal 
gemuB, — that in whioh the snpcrBtruotare was earned np, 
was no less favourable to it by a Bteroness of discipline 
and a show of self-eontiol, highly flattering to the imagi- 
native dignity of an heir of fame, and which won Milton 

To Uonrso or nmto, though fallen on onl daj a, 

On onl da} s though fallen, and onl tongnes. 

In darkness, and with dangers compass'd round, 

And solitude ” 


Far. Lost \n, 23-8 
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over from the dear-loved delights of academic groves and 
cathedral aisles to the anti-prelatic party It acted on him, 
too, no doubt, and modified his studies by a characteristic 
controversial spirit (his presentation of God is tinted with 
it) — a spirit not less bnsy indeed in political than m 
theological and ecclesiastical dispute, but carrying on the 
former almost always, more or less, m the guise of the J 
latter And so far as Pope’s censure 1 of our poet, — that 
he makes God the Father a school divine — is just, we must 
attribute it to the character of his age, from whieh the 
men of genius, who escaped, escaped by a worse disease, ‘ 
the licentious indifference of a Frenchified court. 1 

Such was the nidus or soil, which constituted, in the 
strict sense of the word, the circnmstances of Milton's 
mind In his mind itself there were purity and piety 
absolute; an imagination to which neither the past nor 
the present were interesting, except as far as they called 
forth and enlivened the great ideal, m which and for which 
he lived; a keen love of trath, which, after many weary 
pursuits, found a harbour m a sublime listening to the still 
voice in his own spirit, and as keen a love of his countiy, 
which, after a disappointment still more depressive, ex- 
panded and soared into a love of Tnnn as a probationer of 
immortality These were, these alone could be, the con- 
ditions under which such a work as the “Paradise Iiost” 
could be conceived and accomplished By a life-Ionjr study 
Milton had known* — 


" What was of use to know, 

What best to say could soy, to do had done 
His actions to his words agreed, his words 

oL. “JS* heart 8°™ utterance dne, his heart 
Contain’d of good, eise, fair, the perfect shape, * 


1 See Appendis, V Sept 4 , 1S33 
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and ho left the imperishable total, as a bequest to the ages 
coming, in the “ Paradise Lost.” 1 

Difficult as I shall find it to turn over these leaves with- 
out catching some passage, which would tempt me to stop, 
I propose to consider, 1st, the general plan and arrange- 
ment of the woik , — 2ndly, the subjeot with its difficulties 
and advantages, — 3rdly, the poet’s object, the spirit m 
the letter, the b’dvfuov iv /jvdu, the true school-divinity, 
and lastly, the characteristic excellencies of the poem, in 
what they consist, and by what means they were produced 

1 As to the plan and ordonnance of the Poem 

Compare it with the “Iliad,” many of the hooks of 

winch might change places without any injury to tbe 
thread of the story. Indeed, I doubt the original existence 
of the “ Iliad ” as one poem , it seems more probable that 
it was put together about the time of the Pisistratidse 
The “ Iliad ” — and, more or less, all epic poems, the sub- 
jects of which are taken from history — have no rounded 
conclusion; they remain, after all, but single chapters 
from the volume of history, although they aie ornamental 
chapters Consider the exquisite simplicity of the “ Para- 
dise Lost ” It and it alone really possesses a beginning, a 
and an end, it has the totality of the poem as 
distinguished from the ab ovo birth and parentage, or 
straight hue, of history 

2 As to the subjeot 

In Homer, the supposed importance of the subject, as 
the first effort of confederated Greece, is an after-thought 
of the critics , and the interest, suoh as it is, derived fiom 
the events themselves, as distinguished fiom the manner 

1 Here Mr C notes “ Not perhaps here, but towards, or as, the 
conclusion, to chastize tho fashionable notion that poetry is a relaxation 
or amusement, one of tho superfluous toys and luxuries of the intellect ’ 
To contrast the permanence of poems with the ti nnsiency and fleeting 
moial efiects of empires, and what ore called, great etents ” — H N C 
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o£ representing them, is vci y languid to nil but Greeks. 
It is a Greek poem Tlio superiority of tlio *' Paradise * 
Lost ” is obvious m ibis respect, that the interest transcends, 
the limits of a nation But wo do not generally dwell on v 
this excellence of tlio “ Paradise Lost,” bccau«e it scent 1 ; 1 
attributable to Chiistianity itself , — jel m fact tlio interest 
is wider than Christendom, and comprehends the Jewish 
and Mohammedan worlds , — nay, still fuiUior, inasmuch as 
it represents the ongm of evil, and the combat of evil and' 
good, it contains matter of deep interest to nil mankind, bs- 
forming the basis of all roligion, and tho true occasion of 
all philosophy whatsoever 


Tlio Fall of Man is tho subject; Satan is the cause; 
man’s blissful state tho immediate object of his enmity and. 
attack, man is warned by an angel wlio gives lum nn 
account of all that w as requisite to ho known, to make tlio 
warning at once iniolligihlo and awful , then the temptation _ 
ensues, and tlio Pall, then tho immediate sensible rouse* 
qnence, then tho consolation, wherein nn angel presents!* 
vision of the history of men with tlio nltimnto tnnmph of 
the Redeemer Nothing is tonchcd in this vision bnt what 
is of general mioicst in religion , anything else wonld have 
been improper 


The inferiority of Klopstock’s “ Messiah" is inoxpres-, 
siblo 1 admit the pmogaln o of poetic fooling, nnd poefae * 
faith, but I cannot suspend tho judgment even for a 
moment A poem may in ono seuso ho a dicam, lint it' 
mas e a waking dieam. In Milton yon have a religious 
faith combined with the moral natuio, it is on efflux; you 
go along with it. In Klopstock llicie is a wilfulness; ho 
m-,,® 8 , B ° ^gHed speeches nnd events 

of that *!S S8,a r u Sb0 °^ ™ llko fals ekoods; hut nothing 
t “ SOrt * fdt “ “Paradise Lost,” in which no' 

SSjSjiS lea8t Vor y few ■*■«. arc torched which can 
come into collision or jnxta-pos.tion with mcordeS matter. 
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Bat notwithstanding the advantages in Milton's subject, 
there were concomitant insuperable difficulties, and Milton 
has exhibited marvellous skill in keeping most of them out 
of sight t High poetry is the translation of reality into the < 
ideal tinder the predicament of succession of time only ' 
The poet is an histonan, upon condition of moral power* 
being the only force in the universe The veiy grandeur 
of his subject ministered a difficulty to Milton The state- 
ment of a being of high intellect, warring against the 
supreme Being, seems to contradict the idea of a supreme 
* Being Milton precludes our feeling this, as much us pos- 
sible, by keeping the peculiar attnbntes of divinity less in 
^■sight, making them to a certain extent allegorical only 
Again, poetry implies the language of excitement, yet how 
to reconcile snch language with God 9 Hence Milton con- 
fines the poetic passion m God’s speeches to the language 
of scripture, and once only allows the passio vein, 01 quasi- 
humana to appear, in the passage, where the Father con- 
templates his own likeness in the Son before the battle — 

u Go then, thou Mightiest, m thy Father's might, 

Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That shake Heaven’s basis, bring forth all my war. 

My bow and thunder , my almighty arms 
Gud on, and sword upon thy puissant thigh , 

Pursue these sons of darkness, drive them out 
From nil Heaien’s bounds into the utter deep* 

There Jot them learn, as likes them, to despise 
v. God and Messiah lus anointed Ling.” 

B VI v 710-18 

f 

3 As to Milton’s object — 

, It was to justify the ways of God to man * The con- 
troversial spirit observable in many parts of the poem 
especially m God’s speeches, is immediately attnbntable to 
the great controversy of that age, the origination of eyd 
The 1 Armimans considered it a mere calamity The Cal- 
vinists took away all human will. Milton asset ted the 
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< will, Imt declared for tlio enslavement of the will out of an 
t act of tlio will itself There aro three powers in ns which ' 
distinguish us from the beasts that polish,— -1, reason; 5, 
the power of viewing unis orsal truth and 3, the power of 
contracting universal truth into particulars Iteligioii is 
tbc will in the mson, and love m tho will 
Tho character of Satin is prtdo nnd sensual indulgence, 
finding in self the sole motiro of action. It is tbc character ^ 
so often seen in little on tlio political stage. It exhibits all , 
the lcstlcssncss, temerity, and canning which base marked . 
the mighty hunters of mankind from Nimrod to Napoleon " 
Tho common fascination of men is, that these great men, 
is they are called, must act from pomo great motive 
Chiton lias carefully maiked m his Sat ui tho intense selfish- 
ness, the alcohol of egotism, which would rather reign in 
hell than servo in heaven. To plnro this Inst of self in 
opposition to denial of self or dnty, nnd to thow what 
exertions it would make, and wlnt puns endure to nccom- ' 
plisli its end, is Milton’B particular object in tho character 
of Satin But nround this character bo Las thrown a 
singularity of daring, a giandcur of sufferance, nnd » 
mined splendour, which constitute flic very height of 
poetic sublimity 
Lastly, ns to the execution * 1 — 

Tho Intiguago and verification of the “Paradise Lost” 
aie peculiar in being so much moio necessarily corre- 
spondent to each than those in any other poem or poet. ( 
The connection of tho sontences and the position of tlio * 

, "°«K aro exquisitely artificial, but tlio position is rather 
f ; according to tho logic of passion or universal logic, than to 
Hho logic of grammar Milton attempted to make tho 
Lngbsh language obey the logic of passion ns perfecth as 

o e and Latin Hence the occasional harshness in* 
cue construction 

1 See Appendix, V • Sf ay i 2j 1830 
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Sublimity is the pio-eminent characteristic of the 
“ Paradise Lost ” It is not an arithmetical sublime like 
Klopstock’s, whose rnle always is to treat what we might 
think large as contemptibly small Klopstock mistak es 
bigness for greatness Theie is a greatness arising from 
images of effort and danng, and also from those of moral 
endurance ; m Milton both arc united The fallen angels 
are human passions, invested with a dramatic reality 

The apostrophe to light at the commencement of the 
third book is particularly beautiful os an intermediate link 
between Hell and Heaven , and observe, how the second 
and third book support the subjective character of the 
poem In all modem poetry in Christendom there is an 
under consciousness of a sinful natme, a fleeting away of 
external things, the mind or subject greater than the object, 
the reflective character piedommant In the “Paiadise 
Lost” the subhmest parts ore the revelations of Milton’s 
own mind, producing itself and evolving its own greatness , 
and this is so tialy so, that when that which is merely 
entertaining for its objective beauty is introduced, it at 
fiist seems a discoid 

In the description of Paradise itself you have Milton’s 
sunny side as a man, here his descriptive powers are 
excicised to the utmost, and he draws deep upon his Italian 
resources. In the description of Eve, and throughout this 
part of the poem, the poet is predominant over the theolo- 
gian Dress is the symbol of the Fall, but the mark of 
intellect, and the metaphysics of dress are, the hiding 
what is not symbolic and displaying by disci imination 
w hat is The love of Adam and Eve in Paradiso is of the 
highest merit — not phantomatic, and yet removed from 
everything degrading It is the sentiment of one rational 
being towards another made tender by a specifio difference 
m that which is essentially the same in both, it is 
a union of opposites, a giving and receiving mutually 
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of the permanent in either, a completion of each In the 
other *' * 

Milton is not a picturesque, bn t a musical, poet ; although 
he has this merit that tlio object chosen by him for any 
particular foreground always remains pioniinent to the 
end, ennehed, bnt not mcnmbeied, by tlio opulence of^ 
descriptive details furnished by on exhaustion imagination 
I tush the “Paradise Lost" were more carefully read and . 
studied than I can see any ground for believing it is, espe- 
cially those puts w Inch, from the habit of alwaas looking 
for a story m poetiy, are ee ireely read at all, — as for 
example, Adam’s vision of future meats in tbe 11th and 
12th books No one can mo from tbo pernsal of this 
immortal poem without a deep sense of the grandeur and 
the purity of Milton’s soul, or without feeling how sus- 
ceptible of domestic enjoyments he really was, notwith- 
standing the discomforts which actnally resulted from nn 
apparently unhappy choice m marriage He was, as every 
truly great poet has m er bees, a good man ; bnt finding it 
impossible to realize his own aspirations, either in religion, 
or politics, or society, he gnvc up his heart to the living 
spirit and light within him, and avenged himself on the 
world by enriching it with this record of his own trans- 
cendant ideal. 


Notes os Milton 1807.* 


(Hayley quotes the following passage *-— ) 

“Time senes not now, and, perhaps, I might seem too profuse to 
goc any certain account of what the mind at home, in tbe spacious 
circuits of her musing, hath liberty to propose to licrsdf, tnougb ot 


Tb e “™J ,0 »''«o written by Mr. Coleridge In a copy of Haj ley's 
Life of Milton (4to 1796), belonging to Mr Poole. By him tiny 
weMoommumiated, and this seems the fittest place for their pub- 
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highest hope nnd hardest attempting, whether that epic form, whereof 
the two poems of Homer, nnd those other two of Virgil and Tasso, ore 
a diffuse nnd the Book of Job a brief, model ” (p CP ) 

These latter words, deserve particular notice I do not 
doubt that Milton intended his “ Paradise Lost ’’ as an 
epic of the first class, and that the poetic dialogue of the 
Book of Job was his model for the general scheme of his 
" Paradise Regamed ’’ Pleaders would not he disappointed 
in this latter poem, if they proceeded to a perusal of it 
with a proper preconception of the kind of interest intended 
to be excited m that admirable work In its kind it ib the 
most perfect poem extant, though its kind may be inferior 
m interest — being in its essence didactic — to that other 
sort, m which instruction is convoyed more effectively, be- 
cause less directly, m connection with stranger and more 
pleasurable emotions, and thereby in a closer affinity with 
action Bat might we not as rationally object to an 
accomplished woman’s conversing, however agreeably, be- 
cause it bos happened that we have received a keener 
pleasure from her singing to the harp «* St genus sit probo 
el sapienti vvro haud mdignum, et st poema sit i n suo gena e 
perfectwm, salts est Quod si hoc anchor idem, altionbus 
numeris et carmim dwmion tpsum per se dtvmum super- 
addident, mehorculc satis est , ct pltuquam satis I cannot, 
however, but wish that the answer of Jesus to Satan in 
the 4th book (v 285), — 

“Think not but that I know these things , or think 

I know them not, nut therefore am I short 

Of knowing what 1 ought," 5cc 

had breathed the spirit of Hayley’s noble quotation rather 
than the narrow bigotry of Gregory the Great The pas- 
sage is, indeed, excellent, and is partially true , but partial 
truth is the worst mode of conveying falsehood 

(Hayloy, p 250 Hayley’s conjectures on the origin of 
the “ Paradise Lost") — 
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If Milton borrowed a bint fiom any writer, it'was more 
probably from Strada’a “ Prolusions,” in wbicb tbe Pall of 
tbe Angels is pointed ont os tbe noblest subject for a 
Christian poet 1 Tbe more dissimilar tbe detailed images 
are, the more hkely it is that a great genius should catch 
the general idea 

(Hayl p 294 Extracts from the Adorno of Andmm ) 

“ Luafero. Che dal mio centra oscuro 

Mi chiama a nmirar cotanta luce ? 


Who from my dark abyss 

Calls mo to gore on this excess of light* 9 

The words in italics are an unfair translation. They 
may suggest that Milton really had lead and did imitate 
this diama The original is “in bo great light ” Indeed 
the whole version is affectedly and inaccurately Miltonic. 

lb i II Che di fango opre fosti— 

Forming thy works of dust (no, dlit — ) 

lb t. 17 Tern pur Stella a Stella 

V’ aggiungo e hum, e sole — 

Let him unite above 
Star upon star, moon, sun * 

Let him weave star to star, 

Then join both moon and snn 1 

“ lb v 21 Ch *ol fin eon biosmo o scorno 

Vana Y opro snra, vano ll sudore I 

Since m the end dtnsion 

Shall prate his woiks and all his efforts Tarn * 


The reference seems generally to be to the fith Prolusion of the Isl 
molt anus aetcla, quibiu ohm m magno tllo Stepentm iumullt 
22" Michael confixit auctorem prodiiionts, hie fulmni 

wtruam, <Uque t n Upn « note aimlxares ad temm capias nocabs 

^ ,T34a etese8ter,m 
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Since finally ■with censure and disdain 
Vain shall the -work be, and his toil he vain 1 


1796 1 

The reader of Milton must be always on his duty he is 
surrounded with sense 5 it nses m every line, every word 
is to the purpose There are no lazy intervals, all has 
been considered, and demands and ments observation If 
this be called obscurity, let it be remembered that it is such 
an obsennty as is a compliment to the reader, not that 
vicious obscurity, which proceeds from a muddled head. 


V Extracts from the 11 Table TaU, ” * 

Upthel li^ Othello must not be conceived as a negro, but 
a highland chivalrous Moorish chief Shakspero learned 
the spirit of the character from the Spanish poetry, which 
was prevalent m England in his time * Jealousy.does not 
strike me as the pomt in lus passion, I t ake i t to be ra ther^ 
an agon y that the cieature. whom he had behoved angelic, 
with whom he ha d garnered up his heart, and whom he 
could not help still loving, shoulcTbe pioved impure and 
worthless -I twas the strag gle. iio&~to -love- her It was a 
moral indignation and regret that virtue should so fall — 

‘ But yet the pity of it, Iago 1 — 0 Iago 1 the pity of it, 
Iago 1 ’ I n addition to thi s, Jus .honour, was concerned 


1 From a common-place book of Mr C ’s, communicated by Mr J 
M Glitch — H N C 

9 Also edited by H N Coleridge, Coleridge's son-in-law and nephew 
Considering Coleridge’s endless repetitions of himself, and not to oier- 
enmd the text with notes, we hate judged it better to delegate these 
criticisms to the Appendix 

* Caballeros GzanadinoB, 

Antique Moros, hyus d’algo — H N C. 

M M 
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lago would not have succeeded but by^luntmg t hat Ins. 
honour trfls compromised. . jCherais jio ferocity inQ tha&o; 
bis mind is majestic and composed He deliberately deter- 
mines to die , and speaks bis last speech with a view of 
showing bis attachment to the Venetian state* though it 
bad superseded bun. 

Schiller has the material Sublime j 1 t o •produce an effec t. , 
be sets you a whole town on file, and throws infants with 
j their mothers into the flamea, or locks up a father in an 
! old tower. But Shokspere drops a handkerchief, and the 


L same or greater effects follow. . ' 

1 /"Lear is the most tremendous effort of Shaks pere as ■» 


T>oet; Hamlet as a philosopher or meditaterj and Othello' 
is the union of the two There is something gigantic and 
^ unformed in the former two ; hut in the latter, everything 
| assumes its due place and proportion, and the whole mature 
[ powers of his mind are displayed m admirable equilibrium " 

( — Dee 29, 1822. 

V 

i ** I hare often told yon that I do not think there is any 
. jealousy, properly so called, in the character of Othello. 
There is no predisposition to suspicion, which I take to he 
< essentaal term in the definition of the word. Desdemono 

Vray truly told Emilia that he was not jealous, that is, of ft’ 
jealous habit, and he says so as truly of himself. logo’s 
^suggestions, yon see, ore quite new to him; they do not 
(.correspond with anything of a like nature previously in his 
“ , , , H Desdamona bad, in fact, been guilty, no one 
.wonld hare thought of calling Othello’s conduct tbat of a 

ft? P V 5 ' 0 ^? “ ot Mt other ^se than he did with 
rioffi 2 Cm t jealousy can never be strictly 

wght See how utterly unlike Othello is to Leontes, in tie 

. tarfml Mto.' 


and wag by him, m the 
—•See Act ir, sc 5.— H 


nl use, tame ortgmnlly from Mr Coleridge, 
instance, applied to Schiller’s “Bobbers* 

va 
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* 'Wintor’s Tale,’ or even to Leonatus, m * Cymbeline 1 * The 
jealousy of the first proceeds from an evident <tnfle, and 
something like hatred is mingled with it, and the conduct 
of Leonatus m accepting the wager, and exposing his wife 

to the trial, denotes a jealous temper already formed ” 

June 24, 1827. 

t 

Hamid — “Hamlet's character is the prevalence of the 
abstiacting and generalizing habit ovei the practical He 
does not want com ago, skill, will, or opportunity, but 
e% ery incident sets him thinking , and it is curious, and at 
the same time strictly natural, that Hamlet, who all the 
play seems reason itself, should be impelled, at last, by 
mero accident, to effect his object I have a smack of 
Hamlet myself, if I may say so ” — June 15, 1827. 

JPolomus — “A Maxim is a conclusion upon observation 
of mattars of fact, and is merely retrospective, an idea, 
or, if you like, a Principle, carries knowledge within itself, 
and is prospective Polomus is a man of maxims While 
he is descanting on matters of past experience, as in that 
excellent speech to Laertes before he sets out on his travels, 
he is admirable; but when he comes to advise or project, 
ho is a mere dotard Ton see Hamlet, as the man of ideas, 
despises him A man of maxims only is like a Cyclops 
with one eye, and that eye placed in the back of his bead ” 
— Tune 15, 1827. 

Hamid and, Ophelia — “In the scene with Ophelia, in 
the third act, Hamlet is beginning with great and unfeigned 
tenderness , but perceiving her reserve and coyness, fancies 
there are some listeners, and then, to sustain his part, breaks 
out into all, that coarseness ” — June 15 , 1827 

Measui e fin Measrne — “‘Measuie for Measure’ is the 
single exception to the debghtfulness of Shakspere’s plays 
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It is a hateful ■work, although Sbakspenon throughout' 
Oui feelings of justice are giossly -wounded m Angelo’s 
escape Isabella herself contrives to bo unamiable, and 
Claudio is detestable ” — June 24, 1827. 


The Fox — ■“ I am inclined to consider * The Fox * as the 
greatest of Ben Jonson’s works But his smaller works 
are full of poetry .” — June 24, 1827. 


The Inttle French Lawyer . — " ‘ Monsieur Thomas' and 
the 'Little French Lawyer* are great favourites of mine 
amongst Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays How those plays 
overflow with wit 1 And yet I scarcely know a more deeply 
tragic scene anywhere than that m ‘ Bollo,’ m which Edith 
pleads for her father's life, and then, when die cannot 
t prevail, rises up and imprecates vengeance on his murderer ” 
— June 24, 1827. 


Shakspere and Milton — \ Shakspere is the Spinosistio 
deity — an omnipresent creativene ss ‘''■''Milton is the deity 
of prescienc e , he stands ab extra, and drivesT a fiery chariot 
aud'fdur, making the horses feel the iion curb 'winch holds 
theni m «j\Shakspere’s poetry is character less f that is, it 
^ oes ™t reflect t he individual Shakspere , bufc’tfohn Milton 
lnmseirSln'eTe xy Im e of the "Paradise Lost.” Shak- 
epere s rhymed verses are excessively condensed, — epigrams 
with the point everywhere , but in his blank dramatic verse 
he is diffused, with a linked sweetness long drawn out Ho 
one can understand Shakspere’s superiority fully until he 
has ascertained, by comparison, all that which he possessed 
in common with several other great dramatists of his age, 
and has then calculated the surplus which is entirely Shak-, , 
speras own. His rhythm is so perfect, that you may be 
almost sura that you do not understand the real force of a 

mlntei I* 06 ® n ° trtm as you read it The necessary 

mental pause after every hemistich or imperfect line ib 
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always equal to tho tune tliat would have been taken m 
leading the coinpleto verse ”■ — M ay 12, 1830 

Women — “ ‘Most women Lave no character at all/ said 
Pope, and meant it for satire Shakspore, tv ho knew mn n 
and woman much bottei, saw that it, m fact, was thepei- 
fcction of woman to be characterless. Every one wishes a 
Dcbdomoun oi Opholia for ft wife, — creatines who, though 
they may not always understand you, do alwajs feel you, 
and'feel with you .’* — Sept 27, 1830 

^ The style of Shalspcre computed with that of Jonson and 
others — “ In the romantic drama Beaumont and Fletcher 
ate almost supremo Their plays aie m general most truly 
doliglitful I could read the ‘ Beggar’s Bush ' from morn- 
ing to night How sylvan and sunshiny it is 1 The 1 Little 
French Lawyer’ is excellent ‘Lawnt’ is conceived and 
executed from first to last m genuine comic humour 
‘ Monsieur Thomas ’ is also capital I have no doubt what- 
ever that tho fust act and tho first Scene of the second act 
of the ‘ Two Noble Kinsmen ’ are Slmkspero’s Beaumont 
and Fletcher's plots are, to bo sure, wholly inartifioial , they 
only care to pitch a character into a position to make him 
or hoi talk, you must swallow all thoir gross improba- 
bilities, and, taking it nil for granted, attend only to tho 
dialogue How lamentable it is that no gentleman and 
scholar can bo found to edit these beautiful plays 1 Did 
the name of cuticism over descend so low as in the hands 
ctf those two fools and knaves, Seward and Simpson ? 
There are whole scones m their edition which I could with 
certainty put back into their original verse, and more that 
could be replaced in their native prose Was there ever 
such an absolute disiogard of literary fame as that displayed 
by Shaksporo, and Beaumont and Fletcher ? 

Xn Ben Jonson you have an intense and burning art. 


APESKHTS* 


Some of his plots, that of the * 
perfect Ben Jonson and Beanmont 'an"d' ; 
if tuuted, have made & great dramatist indedci, 
have come near Shakspere; bat no doabt^on^^P ^^ ^ 
the greatest man after Shakspere in 
genius. *" r 

The series of Massinger's plays and the 
mates * are the two extremes of fho arc within 
diction of dramatic poetry may osoillate. 
lus great plays is the midpoint. In the ‘ Samson'Ag^^^S 
colloquial language is left at tbo greatest > disten®,i|^ ! .| 
something of it is preserved, to render the dfifogifCp^ra 
bable in Massinger the stylo is differenced, bat^iffei^^^^ 
in the smallest degree possible, from mmnft'fbfl 
by the vom of poetry. # ‘ 

There's such a dmmfcy doth hedge oar ShaksparO'roWi^^ 
that we cannot even imitate his style. I tricd^'imrf^^^ 
his manner in the ‘ Remorse,’ and, when I ‘ hfid/dode,^^ 
found I had been tracking Beanmont and 3?J elcfee^ 
Massinger instead. It is really very carions. v *;^t,%i^p 
sight, Shakspeio and. his contemporaty dr&mu^l^tsh^is^tO^ 
write m styles much alike * nothing so easy as to^efl^n|o 
that of Massinger and tho others ; whilst no otic 
yet produced ono scene conceived and express^'^i 
Shaksponaa. idiom I suppose it is because Shokspi^ drift 
universal, and, in fact, has no manner; just ag'yop'Can^^ 

much more readily copy a picture than Nature Keraclf.‘”^£| 
Feb, 17, 1883 * 

. of Massinger —“The first act of tho 

m as fine an act as I remember in any play. TheYVtlfrJ 
Woman is, 1 think, one of the most perfect plays we S haw|^ 
" f“ e good fan in the first scene hetween-pSn 
John, or Antonio, and Cuculo, his master; and cahffei 
thmg exceed the skiff and sweetness of the scene heforagj 
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luni and Ins mistress, in which he 1 elates his story The 
* Bondman * is also a delightful play Massinger is always 
entertaining , his plays have tho interest of novels. 

' But, like most of his contemporaries, except Shakspere, 
Massinger often deals in exaggerated passion Malefort 
scnioi, in tho ‘ Unnatural Combat,’ however he may have 
had tho moral will to be so wicked, coaid never have 
actually* done all that ho is represented as guilty of, with- 
out losing his senses He would have been, m fact, mad ” 
— April 5, 1833. 

Skat 'pore’s Viliams — “ Began and Gronenl are the only 
pictures of the unnatural in Shakspere — the pure unnatural, 
and you will observe that Shaksporo has left their hideous- 
wess nnsoftened or diveisified by a Binglo line of goodness 
or common human frailty Whereas, in Edmund, for 
whom passion, the sense of shame as a bastard, and 
ambition, ollci some plausiblo excuses, Shakspere has 
placed many 1 adeeming traits Edmund is what, under 
certain circumstances, any man of powerful intellect might 
be, if some other qualities and feelings were cat off 
JIamlet is, inclusively, an Edmund, but different fiom him 
as a whole, on account of the controlling agency of other 
pi maples which Edmund had not 

It is worth while to leraark the use which Shaksper^ 
always makes of his bold villains as vehicles for expressing 
opinions and conjectures of a nature too hazardous for sjt 
wise* man foCput forth directly as his own, or from any 
sustained chaiacter ” — April 5, 1833 

Love’ 8 Lahom’s Lott — “I think I could point ont to a 
half line what is really Shakspere’s m ‘Love’s Labours 
Lost,’ and some other of the not entirely genuine plays 
What ho wrote m that play is of his earliest manner, 
having tho all-porvading sweetness which he never lost, and 
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that extreme condensation which makes fho couplets 
foil into epigrams, os m the ‘Venus and Adonis,’ and 
‘Rape of Lucrece* In the drama alone, as Sliakspere 
soon found out, could the sublime poet and profound' 
philosopher find the conditions of a compromise In the 
‘Love’s Labom’s Lost* there aro many faint sketches of 
some of his vigorous portraits m after life— as for ly r eiuple , 
m paiticular, of Benedict and Beatrice '"—April 7, 1833. 


A DiamahsPa Artifice . — “ The old dramatists took great 
liberties in respect of bi mging pai lies m scene together, 
and lepicscntmg one as not recognmng tlio other under 
some faint disguise Some of their finest scenes are con* 
Bta acted on this ground Sliakspere avails himself of this 
artifice only twice, I think,— m ‘Twelfth Night/ whoie 
the two are with great skill kept apart till the end of the 
play , and m the ‘Comedy of Errtns,* which is a pur® 
farce, and slionld bo so considered The definition of a 
fame is, an improbability or even impossibility granted in 
the outset, see what odd and laughable events will fairly 
follow Lorn it » "—April 7, 1833 


Strain — I cannot agree with the solemn abuse which 
« Llc'T , P °” cd out u P° n Bertram in, ‘All’s Well 

Y i H ° Mas a nobleman in feudal 

’ ^ “ t0 manhood > ^th all the feelings of 

to sn 7 f M h *"? appohte for P leasnro liberty natural 
lo “r reLSt 1 ! 80 (a 7 Qmstancoa OS course, he had 
SeWiflS T 180 than as a dependant » 

and fidphK, d j° f 1111 ffIu eb. 81,0 possessed of goodness 
“ a a ” d ““W. "hath ought atone fcr her m- 

m other obmS’ Blron ®°taliiiei and time 

— i H K C P y ® A Midsummer Sight’s Dream ” 
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fenonty in other respects, Bertram was necessarily m a 
great measure ignorant And after all, her prmd facie 
ment was the having inherited a prescription from her old 
father the doctor, by which she cures the king, — a merit 
which supposes an extravagance of personal loyally in 
Bertram to make conclusive to him m such a matter aB 
that of taking a wife Bertram had surely good reason to 
look upon the long's forcing him to marry TTeleTin. as a 
very tyrannical act Indeed, it must be confessed that 
her character is not very delicate, and it required all Shak- 
spere’s consummate skill to intorest us for her, and he 
does this chiefly by the operation of the other characters, — 
the Countess, Lafeu, &c We get to like Helena from 
their praising and commending her bo much ” — July 1, 
1833 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Tragedies — “ In Beaumont and 
El etcher’s tragedies the comic scenes are rarely bo inter- 
fused amidst the tragic as to produce a unity of the tragic 
on the whole, without which the intermixture is a fault. 
In Shakspere, this is always managed with transcendent 
skill The Pool in * Lear ' contributes m a very sensible 
manner to the tragic wildness of the whole drama Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s serious plays or tragedies are complete 
hybrids, — neither fish nor flesh, — upon any rules, Greek, 
Homan, or Gothic, and yet they are very delightful not- 
withstanding Ho doubt, they imitate the ease of gentle- 
manly conveisation better than Shakspere, who was unable 
not to be too muoh associated to succeed perfectly m this ” 
—July 1, 1833 

Milton’ 8 Egotism . — "In the 'Paradise Lost' — indeed m 
every one of his poems — at is Milton himself whom you 
see ; his Satan, his Adam, his Raphael, almost Ins Eve- 
are all John Milton, and it is a sense of this intense 
egotism that gives me the greatest pleasuie m reading 
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Milton's works The egotism of such n man is a revelation 
ofspiut ”— Aug 18,1838 

* 

Milton's Method in “ Paradise Lost ”— ** In my judgment, 
an epic poem must either bo national or mundane- As to 
Artlinr, jou could not by any means mako a poem on him 
national to Englishmen What liavo ve to do with him ? 
Milton saw this, and with a judgment at least equal to his 
genins, look a mundane theme*— one common to nll man- 
kind His Adam and Evo aic all men and women in- 
clusively Pope sat imes Milton for mal-mg God the 
Father talk like a school divine 1 Popo was hardly the 
man to criticise Milton The truth is, the judgment of 
Milton m the conduct of the celestial part of his stoiy is 
aciy eaqmsiie Wherever God is represented as directly 
acting as Ci eator, w ithont any exhibition of his ow n essence, 
Milton adopts the simplest and sternest language of the 
Scriptures He vcnlmes upon no poetic diction, no ampli-* 
fieation, no pathos, no affection It is tiuly the voice of 
the Woid of the Lord coming to, and acting on, the subject 
Chaos But, as some personal mteicst was demanded for 
the ptuposes of poetry, Milton takes advantage of the 
dramatic representation of God’s address to the Son, the 
1 lal Alteuty, and in those addresses slips m, as it were hy 
tSS’ ^fSiiage of offecticm, or thought, or sentiment 
foough Mdton was undoubtedly a high Artan in 
his mature life, he docs m the necessity of poetry give a 

fouM h^v 3CCtlV ^a 0 th ° 1Mm «- Son, than he 
would have justified m argoment He was veiy wise in 

adopting the strong anthropomorphism of th7 Hebrew 

* 1#n,<m ®° W ,K>t n<m ‘ n mn bonnd, 

, • sei ? ont - hkc » “ prose lie sweons dm 


Aad God the Father turns a school dmne » 

* Ho&, Book II , Ep i , 99—11 N, & 
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Scriptures at once Compare the 1 Paradise Lost’ with 
Klopstock’s ‘Messiah,’ and you will learn to appreciate 
Milton’s judgment and skill quite as much as his genius ’’ 
— Sept 4, 1833. 


- Chaucer — “I take unceasing delight in Chaucer TTia 
manly cheerfulness is especially delicious to me in my old 
age 1 How exquisitely tender he is, and yet how perfectly 
free from the least touch of sickly melancholy or morbid 
drooping • The sympathy of the poet with the subjects 
of his poetry is particularly remarkable in Shakspere and 
Chaucer, hut what the first effects by a strong act of 
imagination and mental metamorphosis, the last does with- 
out any effort, merely by the inborn kindly joyousness of 
his nature How well we seem to know Chaucer 1 How 


, absolutely nothing do we know of Shakspere 1 

I cannot in the least allow any necessity for Chaucer’s 
poetry, especially the ‘ Canterbniy Tales,’ being considered 


obsolete Let a few plain rules be given for sounding the 
final H of syllables, and for expressing the termination of 
such words as ocean, and nation, &c , as dissyllables, — or 


let the syllables to be sounded m such cases be marked by 
a competent metrist This simple expedient would, with 
a very few trifling exceptions, where the errors are invete- 
rate, enable any reader to feel the perfect smoothness and 
harmony of Chaucer’s verse As to understanding his 
language, if you read twenty pages with a good glossary, 
you surely can find no further difficulty, even os it is , bnt 
I should have no objection to see this done — Strike out 
those words which are now obsolete, and I will venture to 


say that I will replace every one of them by words still in 


1 Eighteen years before, Mr Coleridge entertained the same feelings 
towards Chaucer— H N 0 The cditoi of the “Table Talk” here 
ouotes the passage, from the "Biographic Iateraria,” which we have 
given in a note. Appendix HL 


[ 
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use out of Chancer himself, or Gower his disciple. T don't ' 
want tins myself : I rather like to see the significant toms 
which Chaucer unsuccessfully offered ns candidates for 
admission into our lenguago ; but surely so very slight a 
change of tho text may well be pardoned, even 1>y black* 
Icttcrati, for tho purposo of rostonng so great a poet to his 
ancient and most deserved popularity ” — Mar, 15, 1834. 

*•* Shalspera of no Age , — " Shakspcro is of no ago It is 
idle to endeavour to support his phrases by quotations 
from Ben Jbnson, Beaumont and Fletcher, &c. His lan* 
gunge is ontiroly his own, and tho youngor dramatists 
imitated him The construction of Shukspere's sentences, 
whether in verse or prose, is tho necessary and homo* 
geneous vehicle of his peculiar manner of thinking His 
is not the style of tho ago More particularly, Sliakspero's 
blank verse is an absolntcly now mention. Bead Daniel 1 
—the admirable Daniel — -in Ins 1 Civil Wars,* and 1 Triumphs 
of Hymen.* The stylo and language are jnst such as any 
veiy pure and manly writer of the present day— -Words- 
worth, foi example — would use , it seems qmto modem m 
comparison with the stylo of Shakspere. Bon Jonson’s 
blank verse is very masterly and individual, and peihaps 
Massinger’s is even stall nobler In Beaumont and Fletcher 
it is constantly slipping into lyricisms 
I believe Shakspere wns not n wlut more intclligiblo in 


‘•“Thw poet’s well-merited epithet is that of tho * vxU-langttagtA 
Jjama, but, liken ise, and by tho consent of his contemporaries, no 
less than nil succeeding critics, tho ‘prosaic Damol* Yet those who 
thus designate this wise and amiable writer, from the frequent mcor- 
wspondoncy of bis diction mth his metro, in tho majority of his com- 
Kr:!?' t0 ? y ?T t \ em ' aInaWo interesting on other accounts, 

? nt0hB f0ttnd his poems, 

“5 m h * ‘ %“««’ *>d m h» • Hymen’s Tnumph * ma^ 

SlTST SET* ° f ** 8t5l °* » *“ neutral Aground of 

C ° mm0n 10 Xt f , ml „,p 82- 
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his own day than he is now to an educated man, except 
for a few local allusions of no consequence As I said, he 
is of no age — nor, I may add, of any religion, or party, or 
profession The body and_ substance of his works came 

f at of the unfathomable depths of his own oceanic mmd 
^observation and reading, which was considerable, sup- 
iHct Tfimn with the drapery of his figures *'■ — Mar. 15, 1834 

F 
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“ Iliad, The,’ 521 
Images m Poetry , 16, 406 
Imagination, 91, 102, 344, 472 
Imitation in Poetry , 88, 122 
Intellect and Character, 147, 273, 
308, 332, 334, 3S5, 387 

and Moral Worth, 171. 

Isabella, 409 
Italian Language, 70, 71 

mismanagement of the younir. 

no 

Jealousy, 381. 


Jealousy of Leontes See“Leontes, a 

so called, of Othello See’ 

“ Othello * 

“ John, King,” 255. 

Johnson, Dr, 22, 26,45, 72, 85, 
152, 162, 163, 301, 864, 374, 888, 
485 

Jenson, Ben, 50, 287, 396, 401, 409, 
416 

and Drummond, 411 

——compared with Shakspere See 
“Shakspere ’ 

his characters abstractions, 

896, 410, 416 

— — bis imitation of Shakspere, 419, 

bis metre and yeraifecation, 397, 

540 

might be m part reproduced, 

415 

— not a gemus, 412 
Joy and Sorrow, 357 
“Julius Caesar,” 311 

Kemble, 479 
Kent, m “ Lear,” 336 
“ King and Kb King, A,” 425, 430 
“ Kinsmen, The Two Hoble,” 10, 
450, 583 

Klopstoek and Milton, 522, 525. 
Kotzebue, 12, 331,464, 4S5 

Laertes, 351, 366 
Lamb, 11, 17 , 22 

a letter by, 170 

Language See “ English french,” 
Ac., “ Language ” 

of passion, 48, 55, 71, 89 

poetic, 89, 90 

Laurence, Friar, 99 
" Laws of Candy , Die,” 438 
“Lear," 53, 54, 140, 240, 329, 400, 
507 
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Lonr, 317, 530. 

Loontes, 331, 3*C, 387, 393, 476, 
530 

Lessing, 227. 

Lex Mm hot no, 411 
Life, increasing sameness of human, 
215, 

— Woannec'. of, 3 I >2 
“Little French Law ter. The," 439, 
532, 533 

Lose, 23, 2 1, 91, 93, 325, 327, 362, 
390. 

— — among Wood relations, 95 108, 
329. 

— — and human nature, 106 

nnd license, 97, 103, 114 

— — and marriage, 96, 107 

and nature, 97, 307, 516 328 

at hrst sight, 97, 10G, 1 13, 1 17, 

279 

court* of, 283 

detimtion of, *>5, 102. ll«t, 107 

“Late a Labour’s Lost,’ 80, 101, 
180, 249, 372, 535 
“Loyal Subject, The,” 437 
“ Lucrccc,” 9, 58, 223, 245, 489, 493 
Ludicrous, The, ns minion from 
mental strain, 357, 473 

“ Macbeth,” 329, 344, 332, 308, 400, 
469 

Macbeth, 361, 371, 374, 46S 

Lady, 369, 375 

“Mad Loicr, Ihe, ’ 12 331, 339, 
365, 436 

Madness of Undet outness, 104 
‘ Maid of Honour, 'Ihe,” 405, 407 
« Maid of tho Mill, The,” 441 
“Maids Tragedy, Ihe,” 397, 428 
Male for mate , 423 
Man, 343 

Manners and Mornlitj . 76 


Manners, English, m Skaksperes 
Time, 408 
— — Italian, 408 

of tho Restoration, 425 
Marlboiough, 257 
Marriage, 96, 107 

needful for completion, 112, 

114. 

of brother and sistei, 1 1 1 

Masks, on the stage, 194 
Massinger, 401, 403 

a democrat, 281, 405, 424, 437 

— complied u itli SliaksjK.ro bee 
“ Shnkspcrc ” 

his metio and t eradication, 

403, 427, 439, 534, 540 
Materialism ropiored, 108 
Materialist, Hie, consulted on co- 
hnlutntion, 106 

Mathematics, liott nut to be taught, 
52 

“Measnie for Measure,” 299 a 09, 
531 

Menander, 190 
Morcutio b8, 84, 101 324 
“Mciry Wites oi Windsor, The," 
298, 402 
Metastasio, 240 

Metro and Versification of Beau- 
mont nnd Fletcher, Jonson, Mas- 
singer, Milton, Slinkspere, Spen- 
ser See “Beaumont and ilei- 
cboi “ Jonson,” &c 

remarks on 290 354,422,426, 

432, 448 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream, A,” 
241j 289 ^ 

Milton, 1*6, 24, 45, 58, 61, 94, 139, 
157, 214, 479, 517, 629 

nn uustocrat, 28, 413 

and Klopstook, 52 2, 525 

computed with Slnkspeie, *532 
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Milton, his “Death,” 91, 102 

his egotism, 537 

— his 4 Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing, 4 62 

his metre and versification, 49, 

181, 526, 534 

his “Paradise Lost,” 519, 538 

his “ Paradise Regained, ’ 23 

lus 4 Samson Agonistes,” 14, 

534 

his Satan, 26 

his Women, 94 

— — on Portly, 185, 459 
Mind and Body, 95, 10S, 114 
Miranda, 135, 145, 277. 

Mobled, 360 

Molifere, his “ Miser,” 99 
“ Monsieur Thomas,” 402, 533 
Mooi e s 44 Gamester, 12 
“Moralities,’ 202 
Morality and Christianity, 201 

of our ancestors, 200 

of our daj , 37 

Morals and Mannets, 76 
Mot nes ahvnj s mixed, 487 
44 Much Ado about Nothing," 239 
“ Mjstenes” 197 

as seen hj Coleridge in Ger- 
many, 198 

Napoleon See “ Bonaparte.” 
Nature and Art, 227 
“ New Inn, The,” 423 
“ Noble Gentlemen, The, ’ 446 
Not els, 35 

Nurse, m 44 Romeo and Jnbet, 85, 
323 

CEdipus, 100 

Old Age humanizing, 86, 101. 
Ophelia, 862, 365, 531. 

“Othello, 4 384 


Othello, 11, 530 ^ 

contrasted nith logo, 27. 

not a Negro, 385, 477, 529 

not jcnlons, 26, 381, 386, 393, 

477, 530 

Pamting and Poetry, 92, 102, 209 
Passion, Language of, 48, 55, 71, 
89 

Perdita, 383 
u Pencks, 27, 46b 
44 Philnster,” 397. 

44 Pilgrim, The,” 445 
4 Pilgrim's Progress, The,” 511 
Pistol, 82 
Plato, 96 

his 44 Republic,” 268 

on Tragedy and Comedy, 187. 

Playing on W ords, 352 See 44 Shafc- 
spere 4 

Poesy an original use of the vroid, 
173, 209 

Poet, The, a child, 104 

— not rashly to be classed, 203 
requisites of, 57, 189, 459 

• the true philosopher, 103 

— the dramatic, characteiistics of, 

212 

44 Poetaster, The, 4 412 
Poetrj , 55, 90 231, 252, 458. 

and painting, 92, 102, 209. 

■ and religion, 103 . 

■ and science, 184 

— and sculpture, 189 

a serious study, 94 

definition of, 43, 183, 1S9 

• form in, 228 

• images in, 16, 406 

imitation in, 86, 12/ 

Hooker on, 37 

Milton on, 185, 459 

Poionius 238, 358, 4o5, 531 
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Poh tbei«m, its influence in Greek 
Art, &.c , 231 
Pope, 26, -IS, 5.*, 143, 144, 231, 232, 
276, 103, 401, 411, 459, 477, 533, 
53S 

Porter, The, m “ llimlct. ’ 368, 377, 
402 

Pat* rr, 334 
Primogeniture, 333 
l'nnls Life, Discipline of, 110 
Protcuc. 50 
Puns, 73, 02, 262 

u Queen of Cot-mth, 1 he, ’ 446 

Readers, Four Classes of 44 
Pending Value of, 171,213 
Rocitatne, 51, 62 03 
Deformation, The, 2oJ. 400 
Religion nnd Poetry, 103 
- — ns u Bams of Society , 440 
Dcrions, Use of, 35 3*) 

Rhjmes in Blank Verse, 239 
“Jliekani II 147, 255, 273 
Ridiard II , 132, 238, 479 
“ Biclinrd III ”273 
Biclmrd III , 27, 147, 273, 487 
Richardson, 400 
Jtodcrigo, 384 
Rogers, Samuel, 18, 26 
“Hollo,’ 443 
Roman Drama, 196 
Romnnce Languages 203, 463 
Romeo, 90, 98, 116 
“ Romeo nnd Juliet,” 80, 81, 63, 89, 
101,236,321,400,464 

a modern termination, 12 

Romeo and Othello, 118 
Rosalind, 294 

Rosaline, in "Lot e’s Labour’s Lost,” 
288 

. m “Romeo and Juliet,” 115, 

118, 323. 


“ Rules Wife and have a Wife, *438 

“Sad Shepherd, The,” 409. 

Satan Milton’s, r >24 
Sciilegel See “ Coleridge ’ 

Schiller at f ralt, 377 

compared with Shnkspere 530 

“ Scornful Lady, The,” 430 
SiOtt, Sir Walter, 14, 16 
— — - his “ Lady of the Lake, 13 
Scndaniour’t, Dream, 17. 

Sculpture, 189 
“ Scjanus,” 413 

Selections of Prose and Yei&e, 230 
Self, 301 
Seneca, 202 
Senard, 426 ciprsstm 

Ins Preface to Beaumont nnd 

Fletcher, 425 

Shnkspere, 14, 57, 179, 394, 401, 
533 

— general characteristics of, 237, 
45S 

— as a poet generally, 218, 263, 
488 

— Ins genius, 170, 313, 401. 

— ahctbei an irregulai genius, 
51, 224, 343, 427 

— a Pioteus, 56, 379 

— a prophet, 146, 180 

a philosophei, 180, 242, 281, 

429, 487 

— an aristocrat, 281, 424 

— not sectarian, 179, 267, 281, 
309, 320, 437, 541 

— roierentml, 264, 326, 467 

— how for a scliolai, 287, 810 

— as an actor, 9 

older of his plays, 8, 58, 54, 

243 

— his historical plays, 10, 252, 
478. 
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Shnhspero, hib doubtful play s, 10, 93, 
249, 450 

and the annus of bis ploys, 

345, 380 

of no ago, 07, 82, 93, 131, 179, 

232, 447, 540 

and ancient drtmn, 29, 121, 

4G1 

and bis ago, 07, 399, 44*'. 

— and bis contemporaries, 315, 
398,408,414 

compared with Beaumont and 

rietchor, 11, 74, 78,94,90,238, 
350, 397, 400, 427, 437, 145, 440, 
404, 107, 537. 

— — compared with Cbauccr, G0*> 

compared with Jonson, 11, 390, 

41G, 487, 533 

compared with Massinger, 398, 

40d, 400 

compared with Milton, 532 

compared with Schiller, 530 

— compared with Spenser, 510, 
51G 

at work, 27, 09, 85, 58, 98, 

138, 241, 294, 344, 31G, 302,379, 
4S4, 53G 

in tiansition, 81, 101. Seo 

“ Tnsto ” 

— his method, 501 

idealizes, 125, 132, 4G5 

and nature, 29, 50, 58, 08, 84, 

88, 99, 124, 137, 100, 179, 180, 
229, 237, 355, 400, 401, 405, 508 

Ins judgment, 52, 81, 130, 142, 

145, 159, 223, 234, 316, 330, 3J3, 
341, 350, 358, 365, 401, 461, 403. 
484. 

— true to himself, 126, 370 
his lnngungo, 70, 216, 284.534. 

540. 

lus use of images, 400 , 497 


Shah*pere, lus songs, 240 

lus metre and a eradication, 161 

291, 311, 354. 437, 4 10, 150, 540 * 
— — portrays classes of men. 11, 68, 
82, 85, 124, 282, 323, 320, 375, 
508. 

lus portrayal of manners, 122, 

4G5 

— lus portmy al of character, 241 

— hts gentlemen. 07. 65 

his women, 78, B4, 105, 277, 

299, 302, 391, 409, 477, 523 

and tlia priestly choraett", 99 

his fools, 29, 64. 55 

his partiality of boy a, 378 

— — his portrayal of mas, 8. 12, 27, 

1 13, 182, 239, 2S0, 331, 237. 391, 
101, 535 

nei er portrays avarice, *>9. 1 79 

— only onco portray semy, 100 
h» wit, 74, 75, 39S 

— lus conceit*, puns, and playing 
on words, 72, 90, 150, 202 314, 
352, 308. 

— lus immorality, 70 94 

his coarseness, 77, 202, 402, 

408, 113,400 

— his critics, 125, 313. 

tcvt of, 128 

■ — — poom by Milton on, 129 

two clashes of readers of, 124 

Slmmo and Gnilt, 330 
Siddons, Mrs , 12, 479. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his ** Arcadia," 
287 

- — lus women, 105 
“ Silent Woman, The " 397 
Skeltons "Philip Sparrow/ 255. 
Society based on marriage, 107. 

fundamentals of, 4 10 

Sophocles, 51, 461 
Sorrow and Joy, 357. 
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Sonl Sec “ Mind * 

Southej , 13, 1C 

* 1»js “ Curse of Kehitna,” 12 

— not onginnl, 17 
“Spanish Cunto, The,” 434. 
Spanish Language, 70 
Stage, and Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, 437. 

Spenser, 17, 67, 1<W, 245, 510 

■ compared mth Shakspore, 510, 

516. 

Ins at omen, 104, 515 

■ on sensuality, 109. 

Stage, The, 53, 205 

■ Gicek, 52, 56, 234, 462 

origin of English, 54 

of Shakspore’s day, 62, 122, 

236 

of our da} , 37, 77, 479 

— source of pleasuie in, 53, 
206 

— illusion produced bj, 206, 207, 
274 

masks on, 194 

“ Staple of News, Tho, ’ 422 

Statuary, 121 

Steei ens, 14 et passim 

Storne, 119 

Superstition, 369 

Swills “Polite Comersation," 85 

Talent and Genius, 13, 64, 75 
Tannhauser, 109 
Taste, 81, 101 
Taylor, Jeremy, 30, 82 
“Tempest, Tho,” 132, 274 
Teims, > ague use of, 40, 45 
“ The Devil ib an Ass,” 421 
Thersites, 808 

Think, need of learning to, 38 
“ Timon of Athens,” 305, 318 
“ Titus Andromcus,” 304, 379. 


Tone, m Beading, 63 See “ Cole- 
ridge,” and “Becitntne ' 
Tragedy and Corned}, 188, 486 
Trilogies, 390, 463 
Tnnculo, 182 

“ Troilns and Crcssida,” 305 
“Twelfth Night ”295 
“Two Noble Kinsmen, The,’ 10, 
450, 533 
Tybalt, 82 

Una, 515 

Unities, The, 53, 56, 123, 204, 321, 
389. 

“ Vnlentimra,” 440 
“Venus and Adonis,” 9, 57, 219, 
222, 245, 488, 493 
“Very Woman, The,” 534 
Villemy, a piaisewoithy custom of, 
431 

“Virgin Mnrtyr, The,” 534 
“ Volpone," 414, 542 
Voltaire, 229 

Warbarton, 374, et passim 
Weber, 397 

Weird Sisters, The, 370, 468 
Whalloy’s Preface to Jonson, 409 
— Life of Jonson, 410 
Wieland, 496 

“ Wife for a Month, A, ’ 445 
“Wild Goose Chose, The,’ 444 
Wilkes, 147 

“ Winter's Tale, Tho,” 880, 476 
Wit, 46, 73 See “ Shakspeie * 

— and Fancy, 74 
“ Wit at Sot oial Weapons,” 448 
“Wit without Money," 434 
“ Woman Hater, The,” 451 
Women, 96, 290 
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Women of Beaumont and Hotelier, Wordsworth, a Jotter hr, 165 
Milton SUakapere, bidner, Spen- 
ser. See under tlioao nanus Yo*k, Duke of, in “ Richard XI., 1 
Words, double use of, 4G 149, 263, 4S1. 

introduction of neu, 412. Youth, how mismanaged oa tie 

Wordsworth, 17, 29. Continent, 110. 
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Amelia gr 

Human'S Lectures on Sculpture fir 

Horsnce of Worcester’s Chronicle 
Trans, by T Forester gr 

Foster's Works 10 vois y 6d. each 
Franklin's Autobiography, rr 

Gotta Romanonm Trans by Swan 
& Hooper gr. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Foil 7 vois 
y 6d. each. 

GQbaxt’s Banking, avols gr each 
Gil Bias Trans by Smollett fir. 
Glmldus Cambrensis gr 
Goethe's Works and Correspondence, 

Faust, m ^lectire affinities, Werther* 
Wilhelm Meister, Poems and Ballads, 
Dramas, Remecke For, Tour m Italy 
and Miscellaneous Travels, Early and 
Miscellaneous Letters, Correspon- 
dence with Ecketmann and Soret, 
Zeller and Schiller, ftc. &e By 
various translators. 16 vois y 6a 
each 

Faust Text with Hayward's 

Translation (Buchheim ) gr 

Faust. Part I Trans by Anna 

Swan wick, xs and ir 6A 
— — Boyhood, (Fart I of the Auto- 
biography) Trans byj Oxenford 
zr and 1 r 6d 

Remecke Fox. Thins by A 

Rogers xs and xs 6d 
Goldsmith’s Works. (Gibbs ) 5 vois 
y 6d each 

— — Plays xs and xs 6d Vicar of 
Wakefield zr. and zr 6d 
Grammont’s Memoirs and BoscobU 
Tracts 5r 

Gray’s Letters, (D C Tovcy) 

[/» thefrtss 

Greek Anthology Trans byE Burges 

Greek Romances (Theagenes and 
Cbandea, Daphnis and Cbloe, Cli- 
topho and Leucippe.) Trans by Rev 
R. Smith sr. 

Greek Testament gr. 
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alphabetical list of 


Greene, Marlowe, and Bat Jonson's 
Poems. (Robert Befl.) 3 r fid 
Gregory's Evidences of the Christian 
Religion 31 6d 

Grimm's Gammer GretheL Trans, by 
E. rajlor. y 6 d. 

German Tales. Trans by Mrs. 

Hunt, 3 vols. y 61 each. 

Grossi’a Marco Visconti 31 6d, 
Guizot's Origin of Representative 
Government in Europe. Trans by 
A. R. Scobie. y, fid 

, The English Revolution of 164a 

Trans, by W Hazhtt y. fid. 

— History of Civilisation. Trans, by 
\V Hazhtt. 3 vols y fid each. 

gait (Robert) Miscellaneous Works. 
31 6d. 

Handbooks of Athletic Sports. 8 vols. 
3s. fid each. 

Handbook of Card and Table Games 
a vols y fid. each. 

— of Proverbs By H. G Bohn y 

of Foreign Proverbs. 51 

Hardwick's History of the Thirty-nine 

Articles y 

Harvey's Circulation of the Blood. 

(Bowie.) v and is 6d 
Banff's Tales. Trans, by S. Mendel. 
y fid 

The Caravan and Sheik of Alex- 
andria. z 1 and xr fid 
Hawthorne's Novels and Tales. 3 vols. 
31 fid each 

HaxktVs Lectures and Essays. 7 vols. 
31 6 & each 

Heaton’s History or Painting (Cosmo 
Monkhouse.) 55 

Hegel's Philosophy or History Trans, 
byj Sibice. s» 

Heine's Poems. Trans b> E. A. Bow- 
sing 31 fid 

Travel Pictures Trans, by Frands 

Storr 31 6 d 

Helps (Sir Arthur) Life of Thomas 
Brass ey it and it 6 d 
Henderson's Historical Documents of 
the Middle Ages 51 
Henfrej’i Engluh Coins. (Keary ) fir 
Henry (Matthew) On the Psalms, gr 

of HuntmEdoa’s History Trans. 
«y *» Forester, 


Herodotus. Trans, by H. P. Cary, 
y. fid 

— - Wheeler's Analysis and Summary 
of y Turner's Notes on. y. 

Hesiod, Callimachus and Tbeoguls. 
Trtns by Rev J. Banks. 51 

Hoffmann's Tales. The Scrapioa 
Brethren. Trans by Lieut. Cotend 
Ewing 9 vols y. fid. 

Hogg's Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy. 5 *. 

Holbein's Dance Of Death and Bible 
Cuts. 51 

Homer. Trans by T. A. Buckley « 
vote y, each 

Pope's Translation. With Flax- 
man's Illustrations, a rails. 5a each. 

Cowper's Translation. 0 vote. 

y fid each. 

Hooper's Waterloo. y. 6 L 

Horace. Smart’s Translation, retried, 
by BudJcj y. 6 d 

Hugos Dramatic Works. Trans, tor 
Mrs. Croslaadand F, L. SIous. 31 fid 

— — Hernani. Trans, by Mrs. Cm** 
land. it. 


— Poems. Trans bv various writers. 
Collected by J H. L. Williams. 31 6S 

Humboldt's Cosmos Trans, by Ottfi, 
Paul, and Dallas ^vols-sr fid. each, 
and z voL y. 

— Personal Narrative of his Tram- 
Trans, by T Ross. 3V0IS. y. each 

Views of Nature; Trans b) Otti 

and Bohn, y, 

Humphreys’ Coin GoHcetor's Manual 
3 vote, y each 
Hungary, Histoiy of sr fid. 

Hunt’s Poetry of Science, gr. 

Hutchinson's Memoirs. 3r 6d. 

India before the Sepoy Mutiny, gr 

Xngnlphte Chronicles, y 

dames’ Life of Richard Caeur delion, 
s vote. 31 6d each 

Life and Times of Louis XIV. 

3 vote, y 6 A cadi. 

* r «i a F (Washington) Complete 
Works; is vote. y. fid each .or 
m so vote it. each, and 3 vote, ir fid 
eacHi 


-—Life and Letters By Pierre E. 
* na V^ 3 vols. y 6 d each. 
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Jameson (Mrs) Shakespeare's Hero* 
ines y, 6 d, 

Jesse (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs y 
JesBe (J H ) Memoirs of the Court of 
England under the Stuarts. 3 vols 
y each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders y, 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. (Napier) 
3101s 31, fig each 
Josephus Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R, ShiUeto 5 vols, 
y 6 d. each 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues y. 

Jnkes-Browne's Handbook of Physical 
Geology yx 6 d Handbook of His- 
torical Geology 6 s The Building 
of the British Isles yx 6 d, 

Julian the Emperor. Trans by Rev. 
C W King y. 

’ Junius’s Letters Woodfall’s Edition, 
revised 3 vols 35 6 d each. 

Justin, Cornelius Nepos, and Eulropms 
Trans by Rev J. S Watson, y. 

Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
olius. Trans by L Evans y 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason Trans 
byj M D Meiklejohn y 
— Prolegomena, Ac. Trans by E 
Belfort Bax. y 

^Kelghtley’s Fairy Mythology y 
Classical Mythology Revised by Dr 
L. Schmitz 51 
Kidd On Man 31 6 d 
Kirby On Animals 3 vols y. each 
Khlghtfc Knowledge is Power y 
la Fontaine's Fables Trans, by E 
Wnght. y 6 d 

lamaxtlne's History of the Girondists 
Trans by H.T. Ryde 3 vols y 6 d 
each 

. Restoration of the Monarchy in 

France. Trans by Capu Rafter 
4 vols y 6 d each. 

— — French Revolution of 1848 y 6 d 
lamb 's Essays of Elia and Eliana 
y fig, or m3 vols is each. 

Memorials and Letters Talfourd’s 

Edition, revised by W. CL Hazhtt. 


3 vols, y 6 d. earn, 

Specimens of the English Dramatic 

Poets of the Time of Elizabeth. 31. fig, 


lansi's History of Painting in Italy, 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols y fig 
each. 

lappenbergT’S England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings Trans by B 
Thorpe a vols y fig each, 
leotnrea on Pam ting By Bany, Opie 
and Fuseli y 

Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise on Paint- 
ing Trans byj F Rigaud. y 
Lepaius' Letters from Egypt. Ac. Trans 
by L and J B. Homer y 
Lessing's Dramatic Works Trans fay 
Ernest Bell a vols. y 6 d each. 
Nathan the Wise and Minna von 
Barahelm is and is fig Laokoon, 
Dramatic Notes, Stc. Trans by B C 
Beasley and Helen Zimmem gr fig 
Laokoon separate zr or u fig 
Lilly's Introduction to Astrology. 

(Zadkiel ) y 
Livy Trans by Dr Spillan and others. 

4 vols 5r each 

Looke’s Philosophical Works (T A. 

St. John) a vols y fig each 
— Life By Lord King y 6 d 
Lodge’s Portraits 8 vols y each 
Longfellow's Poetical and Prose Works. 

a vols y each 
London's Natural History y 
Lowndes' Bibliographer’s Manual. 6 
vols 5f each. 

Lucan's Pfaarsalia. Trans by H. T. 
Riley y 

Lucian’s Dialogues Trans by H. 
Williams y 

Lucretius Trans by Rev J S 
Watson, y 
Luther’s Table Talk. Trans, by W 
Hazhtt y 6 d 

— Autobiography (Michelet) 
Trans by W Hoilitt y 6 d 
HachlaveUl’s History of Florence, &e 
Trans y fig 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, y 
Mantell’s Geological Excursions 
through the Isle of Wight, Ac. y 
Petrifactions and their Teachings 
6 s Wonders of Geology a vols. 
ys 6 d each 

Manzonl’s The Betrothed, y 
Karoo Polo's Travels. Mars den’s Edi- 
tion, revised by T. Wnght. y 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 


Martial's Epigrams Trans. 7 s 6 d 
Hartineau’s History of England, 
2800-15 y 6 cL 

History of the Peace, 1816-46. 

4 vols. y 61 each 

Matthew Paris. Trans, by Dr. Giles 
3 ids. y each 

Matthew of Westminster Trans by 
CD Tonges. a vols 5 1 each. 
Maxwell’s Victories of Wellington, p 
Menial’s History of Germany Tans 
by Mrs Horrocks 3 vols- y 6 d ea. 
Mi c ha el Angelo and RaffaeUe By 
Dappa and Q de Quincy y 
Michelet’s French Revolution. Trans. 

by C Cocks 3r 6 d 
Mlgnat’e French Revolution. 32 6 d 
Millers Philosophy of History 4 vols 

Milton’s Poetical Works (J Mont- 
gomery) a vols y 6 i each 

Prose Works (J A. St John.) 

5 vols y 6 d each 
Kltford’s Oor Village, a vols « 6 d 
each 

Moll&ce’s Dramatic Works Trans hv 
C H Wall. 3 vols 31 6 d each. 

— — The Miser, Tartuffe, The Shop- 
keeper turned Gentleman, xr &» &f 
Montagu’s (Lady M W) Letters 
rad Work: (Wharodiffie and Moy 
Thomas) avols y each 
Montaigne’S Essays Cotton's Trans 
«v»2d by W C. Hariitt 3 vols 
3* each 

Montesquieus Spot of Laws Nn* 
gaits Trans revised by J V 
Fnchard. a vols 3 s 6 A each 

M ”Phy’a Games of Chess (Lovren- 
thal.) p 

Mudie’s British Birds (Martin.) a vols 
y each 

Havel and Military Heroes of Great 
Britain, 6r 


Feander’s History of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Church to vols Lifeol 
ConsL X xolm Plant ing and Train- 

«vc3s t HiS I rf & the AposUe& 


m the Early and Middle Ages 
xo vols 3* 6 d. each. 

a History of the }esmts 51 , 


North’s Lives of the Norths (Tessopp) 
3 vols y 6 d each. 

Nugents Memorials of Hampden, p. 
Ockley'a History of the Saracens y 6 i 
Ordericus Yltalls. Tans by T. 

Forester 4 vols p each. 

Ovid. Trans by H.T.Rdcy 3 vols 
p each. 

Pascal’s Thoughts Trans by C. 

Kegan Paul, y 6 d. 

Pauli s Life of Alfred the Great, See. p 
Life of Cromwell, xs and » 6 i 


Panaasla tf Description of Greece. 
Trans by Rev A R Shilleto a vols 
p eaCh 

Pearson on the Creed (Walford) p, 

PepyB* Diary (Brajbfoohe.) 4 vols 
p each. 

Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. (Prichard.) a vols y &sea. 

Petrarch's Sonnets 5s 

Pettigrew’* Chronicles of the Tombs. 
5 * 

PbHo-Judans Trans byC. D Yoage. 
4 vols 51 each 

Pickering's Races or Man. p 

Pindar Trans by D W Tumor p. 

Planchga History of British Costume. 
S» 

Plato Tnns by H Cary, G Burges, t 
and H Davis 6 vols p each 

Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Prota- 
goras xr and xr 6 d. 

Days Analysis and Index to the 

Dialogues p 

Plautus. Trans by H. T. Riley 
3 vols 5r each. 

Trinnmmns, Mensechmi. Auln- 

lana, CapUvi u and tj 6 d 

Sliny^i Natural History, Trans by 
Dr Bostock and H T RJey 6 vols 
5r each 


nmy the Younger, Letters of Mct- 
rnofhstxans revised by Rev. FC.T. 
Bosanqnet p 

Plutarch’s Lives Trans by Stewart 
and Long 4 vols y 6 d each 
— — Moraha. Trans by Rev C. W 
King and Rev A R. Shilleto 3 voK 

Ptfesfy of America. (W J. Linton 1 
p 6 d 


BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


Political Cycloprcdia 4 vote y 6d. ex 
Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs, p. ' 

dope’s Poetical Works (Camuhers } 
3 vote gj each 

Homer (J. & Watson ) a vote 

S*. each. 

* Life and Letters (Carruthers ) p 

Pottery and Porcelain (H. G. Bohn ) 
~p. and zoj 6d 

Propertius Thins by Rev. P, J, P 
Gan ti lion. y 6d, 

Prout (Father ) Rehques. p 
Quintilian’S Institutes of Oratory 
Thins, by Rev. J. S. Watson, a vote 
p each 

BmW* Tragedies. Trans by R, B. 

Boswell 3 vote. y. 6 d each. 
Ranke's History of the Popes Trans 
byB Foster 3 vote y 6d each. 

—— Latin and Teutonic Nations 
Trans by P. A Ashworth y 6d 

— — History of Serna, Trims. 

Mrs. Kerr 31 6 d 

Rtnnle's Insect Architecture (J, G 
Wood ) p 

Reynold's Discourses and Essays 
(Beechy ) a vote y 6d each 
Ricardo'S Political Economy. (Gon- 
ner ) p 

Richter'S Levana y 6d 
— — Flower Fruit and Thorn Pieces 
Trans by Lieut ~t ol Ewing y 6 d 
Roger de Hovenden’s Annate Trans 
by Dr Giles, a vote p each 
Roger of Wendovar Trans by Dr 
Grits a vote p end) 

Boget’s Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology avals, dr each 
Borne in the Nineteenth Century (C A 
- Eaton ) a vote p each • 

Bosooe’s Leo X a vote 31 6d each 

Lorenzo de Medici y 6 d 

Russia, History of By W K Kelly 
a vote 31 6 d each 
Sallust. Floras, and Velleius Pater- 
culus Trans, by Rev J S Watson 
5 * 

Schiller' s Works Including History of 
the Thirty Years’ War, Revolt of the 
Netherlands, Wallenstein, William 
Tell, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 


of Orleans, Bride of Messina, Robbers, 
Fiesco, Love and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer, Sport of Divinity, Poems, 
Aesthetical and Philosophical Essays, 
Ac By various translators yvols 
p 6d each. 

■ Mary Stuart and The Maid of 

Orleans Trans, by J Melhsh and 
Anna Swan wick, u and is 6d 
JSohlegel (F). Lectures and Miscel- 
laneous Works 5 vote. 31 6 d each 
(k.Pf\ Lectures on Dramatic 
Art and Literature. 31 6d 
Schopenhauer's Essays Selected and 
Trans, by E, Belfort Bax p 
— On the Fourfold Root of the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason and 
on the Will in Nature. Trans by 
Mdme Hillebrand p. 

I ch craw's Earth, Plants, and Man 
Trans by A Henfrey p 
Schumann's Early Letters. Trims fay 
. May Herbert 3 r. 6 d 

I Reissmann’s Life of Trims, by 

A. L Alger p 6d 
Seneca on Benefits Trans by Aubrey 
Stewart p 6d 

Minor Essays and On Clememy 

Trans by Aubrey Stewart p 
Sharpe’s History of Egypt, a vote. 

p each ' 

Sheridan’s Dramatic Works p 6 d 

Plays is and is 6d 

Slsxnondl’s Literature of the South of 
Europe Trans by T. Roscoe a 
vote y 6d each. 

Six Old English Chronicles p 
Smith (An. h deacon) Synonyms and 
Antonyms p 

Smith (Adam) Wealth of Nations 
(Belfort Bax ) a vote y 6d each 

Theory of Moral Sentiments 

y 6 d 

Smith (Pye). Geology and Scripture 
P 

Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History. 

a vote p. 6d each 
Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History p 
Sophocles Trans, by E P Coleridge, 

BA p 

Southey's Life of Nelson p 
Life of Wesley y 
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Sozomen's Ecclesiastical History 5> 
Spinoza's Chief Works Trans by 
R H M Elwes avols 51 each 
Stanley’s Dutch and Flemish Painters, 

$* 

Starling's Noble Deeds of Women 51 
Staunton’s Chets Players’ Handbook 
cj Chess Praxis sr ChessPlayers 
Companion y Chess Tournament 
of 1851 5 1 

StockharAVs Experimental Chemistry 
(Heaton ) 51 

Strabo’s Geography Trans by 
Falconer and Hamilton 3 volt 
5* each 

Strickland's Queens of England 6 
sols 5* cadi Mary Queen of 
Scots a rots y each Tudor 
and Stuart Princesses y 
Sturt & Berett's Antiquities of 
Athens y 

Suetonius' Uses of the Oics-us and of 
the Grammarians Thomson's tmns 
revised by T. Forester 51 
folly's Memoirs Mrs Lennox's 
trans revised. 4 sols y 6 4 each | 
Tacitus The Oxford bans revised j 
2 volt, y each. 

Tales of the Genii Trans, by Sir 
Charles Moreil y 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Tmns 
by J. H Wiflen. y 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying 
y 64 . 

Terence and Fhsednis Tmns bvH T 
Riley y 

Theocritus, Bum, Moschus, and 
lyrtaeus Trans by Rev J Banks 
5 * 

Tbeodoret and Evagnus y 
Thierry's Norman Conquest Trims. 

byW Haihtt a volt, y 64 each. 
Thucydides Trans by Rev H Dale 
a volt 31 64 ea b 
— — Wheeler's Analysis and Summary 
of 5» 


Trerdyun'S Ladies In Parliament, xs. 
and u 64 

fnrlds Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art 
Trans by L, Dora Schmiu » tots 
31 M each 

Undo Tom's Cabin 31 64 
Uro's Cotton Manufacture of Great 
Britain avols y eadi 
Philosophy of Manufacture, ys 64 

Vasari's Lives of the Painters Trans 
by Mrs Foster. 6 vols y 64 each. 

Virgil Davidson’s Trans revised by 
1 A Buckley 31 64 . 

Voltaire’s Talcs Trans by R. B. 

Boswell 31. 64 
Walton's Angler, y 
— — Lives. (A H Button ) y 
Waterloo Days By C. A Eaton. 
u and xs 6a 

Wellington, Life of. By ’An Old 
Soldier * 51 

Werner’s Templars in Cyprus Trans. 

byHA M Lewis y 64 
Wesfcropp’S Handbook of Arch ecology. 

y 

Wheatley. On the Book of Common 
Prayer 3* 64 

Wheeler’s Dictionary of Noted Names 
of Fictio 1 51 

White's Natural History of Sdbome 

y 

Wlosoler’s Synopsis of the Gospels. 

y 

William of Malmesbury's Chronicle. 

y 

Wright's Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English a vote 5 * 
Xenophon Tnuis by Rev J S Wat- 
son and Rev H. Dale. 3V0I5 y ca. 

Young's Travels in France, 1787-89 
(M Bethara Edwards.) y 64 

Tour in Ireland, 1776-9. (A W 
Hntton) avols. 31 64 each 

Yule Tide Stones (B Thorpe.) 51 


Ifcw F'litiom, (cap 8ro 2* 83 each, not 


THE ALDINE EDITION 

or mi 

BRITISH POETS. 

‘Thin excellent edition of tho English classics, with their complete texts and 
scholarly introdnettons, ntn something' very different from the «w P rolnmes of 
oxtrocts which nro Jnst now so much too common ’—St Jamn’i QazttU 

* An excellent senes Small, handy, and complete Saturday Btnne 


Bioko Edited by W. M Bossetbu 
Keats Edited by the late Lord 

Honghton. 

Campbell - Edited by his son-in- 

lw, tho Rot A.W BflL With Memoir 
by W Allinghnm 

Coleridge Edited by T. Ashe, 
B A 2to1s 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and Fiona 
Fiocnlations. Edited by tho Bor H 
Lyto 

Raleigh. and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from tho Wntimrn of other 
COURTLY POETS from 1640 to 1650 
Edited by Von .Archdeacon Hannah 
DOL. 

Chatterton Edited by the Bar 
W. W. Sfccat, 1U. 2 sols 

Bogers Edited by Edward BeD, 
M A 

Herbert Edited by tho Bov A.B 
Gromit. 

Chancer Edited by Dr B Moms, 
with Memoir by Sir H Nicolas CtoIs 

Spenser Edited by J Payne Ool- 
Uor, 8 toIs 

Dryden Edited by tbo Bey. B 

Hooper, HA 6 Tola 

Gray Edited by J Bradshaw, 
LLP 

Pope Edited fay G B. Dennis 
With Memoir by John Domna StoIs 

wnitrm Edited by Dr Bradshaw 
i \oU 


Ghnrohlll Edited by Jas Hannay 
2 tola 

Scott Edited fay John D ennis 

5 rola 

Shelley Edited by H Bnzton 
Forman. 5 rola 

Prior Edited by B. B Johnson 
2rol* 

Wordsworth Edited fay Prof 
Dowdon. 7 toIs 

Burns Edited by G. A Aitken 
StoIs 

To be fallowed by 

Herrick Edited by George Saints 
buy. 2 Tola 

Goldsmith. Edited fay Austin 

Dobson 

Butler Edited by B B Johnson 
StoIs 

Thomson. Edited by the Bey D 
0 Torey 2 rola 

Collins Edited by W. Hoy 

Thomas 

Surrey Edited by J Gregory 
Foster 

Wyatt Edited fay J Gregory 
Foster 

Swift Edited by the Bey B 
Hooper, HA. 8 rein 
Parnell. ByG A. Aitken 

Camper Edited by John Brae c, 

F BA 3 role. 

Young 2 Tols 

Shakespeare's Poems 
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WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY^ 


New Edition , thoroughly Revised, 
and met in New Type* 


*¥, 
- i.*.^ 


,r 


?A 


**» 


Medium 4 te. arx8 jtogw, 3500 illustrations, v ^ 

Paces t Cloth, £x jib. 6 d.j half-calf, £a a«,j half-rossia,'^ s#.*/* 
cay, £a 8s. Also in a vols. doth, £x X4&, ; «• 




In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their, pronunciation, ety-v 
mology, alternati ve spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations T» 
and numerous woodcuts, than are several valuable appendices, comprising "a - 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, ^ 
and Proper Names } a Dictionary or the noted Names of Pictlon; a ^ 

Brief History of the English Language; n Dictionary of Tor^gri^Quotitions, ‘ 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, Ac.} a Biographical Dictionary with xo,ooo s 
Names, &c. * ", 

This last revision, comprising and superseding the issues of 1847, 1864,* **■ 
and x8So, is by far the most complete that the Work has andergone'during v 
the sixty-two years drat it has been before the public. Every page hm been 
treated as if the book were now published for the first rime, v 


■-s 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITION. 


‘We believe that, all thmgs considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 




smuhr msa and price which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary. '* 
variety of information, and general usefulness.’ — Guardian. 'i 

•TK* mad NwrmviAafittw anA mtmf ttenfral af tie M aA L XL 1 


‘The most comprchtsnave and the most useful of its [ 

Observer. * 


magnificent edition of Websteris immortal Dictionary.*— JDaiiy 


1 A thoroughly practical and useful dictionary .’ — Standard 
* A special feature of the present bock is the lavish use of engravi 
which at once illustrate the verbal explanations of technic a l and 
terms, and permit them to remain readably brief It may be enoueh to refer 
to the article on “ Cross.” By the use of the little numbered dia grams we are W 
spared what would have become a treatise, and not a very dearone. 

We recommend the new Webster to every man of business, cverv father of a"" 
fiuariy, every teacher, and almost every student— to everybody! Tn feet, who is » 
Mcdy to be_ posed at an u nfam iliar or half-understood word or phrase.— ' 

JS 


St. f emu's GttttUe. 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, on application. 


s GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Gtfdea. 
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